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Chicago Business Survey 


Checking Worker Morale 


New Jobs For Isotopes 


Price Thaw Coming ? 


How Good Is Management ? 


The High Cost Of [Iliness 


Mareh. 1952 ¢ 35 Cents 


Are You Getting 
Your Dollar’s 


Horse Power? 


Worth Per 


Greater Efficiency with Chicago Belting 


The price horse power you pay in your 
plant is the “yard stick’’ of your plant 
efficiency. 


If you want to know how well your 
motor belt drives rate — and what can be 
done to improve this rating, then take 
action today— 


Write or phone one of our experi- 

enced Sales Engineers and make a 
date to visit your plant and conduct a 
plant survey. 

Without cost or obligation he will give 
you an expert analysis and recommend 
plant changes if required, based on a full 
knowledge of modern belt drives. 


Follow thru with these specific rec- 
ommendations and suggestions in 
your plant. You may require a different 
type of MODERN flat leather belt drive 
to obtain GREATER efficiency and LOWER 


operating costs. 


Use Chicago Belting thruout your 
plant. The “‘best’’ is actually the 
cheapest in the long run. We have a flat 
leather belt especially designed for every 
purpose. Each is quality-built and guaran- 
teed to outlast any non-leather substitute. 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPAN™ 


MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKINGS! 


GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO 
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Gor the BEST location 
in CHICAGO FOR 
INDUSTRIES .7 


CENTRAL 
MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICT 


TOP, Chicago Steel Service Co. 
MIDDLE, U. S. Rubber Co. 
RIGHT, Cameo Corp. 


These Facilities 


@ Central Location @ Sprinkler Service 


® Chicago Junction @ Individual Switchtrack 


Railway Service ‘ : 
@ Architectural Services 


@ Private Streets ‘ 
® Community Features 


® Full Improvements 
© Ample Resources to 


@ Adequate Utilities Finance Land and Buildings 


FOR PARTICULARS CALL OR WRITE: 


Central Manufacturing District 


FREDERICK HENRY PRINCE e W. WOQD PRINCE e JAMES: F. DONOVAN, Trustees 
a Frank C. Stern, General Manager 
a 1305 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
38 South: Dearborn Street RA ndolph 6-2232 CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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ONLY 
UNITED LINKS 


* CHICAGO 
WITH 
“All the West” 
|— _ AND 
HAWAII! 


United is the only airline linking Chicago 
with all major west coast cities . . . Los 
Angeles, San Francisco-Oakland, Port- 
land and Seattle. 

Big, fast DC-6 Mainliners speed you to 
your destination in a few pleasant hours 
while you enjoy famous United meals and 
service aloft! 

Don’t forget that United flies the 
world’s finest Stratocruisers direct to Hon- 
olulu from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Next time you go to the coast— 
ask about United’s Hawaiian service, and 
find out how little more it costs to enjoy a 
delightful Hawaiian holiday! 


ca 


UNITED 
AIR LINES. 


The Nation’s Number 1 
Coast-to-Coast Airline / 
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Jan. 1952 Dec. 1951 Jan. 1951 
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Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook: Co, ote ee ee ee 802 758 1,071 | 
GCosthe Ae a Os 2h ee ee $ 19,713,000 $ 48,798,000 $ 32,079,000 } 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers See 2 4,929 5,092 5,2141 
Considerations $ 6,162,196 $ 5,226,154 $§$ 5,320,349 } 
Bank clearings $ 3,840,146,241 $ 3,712,367,245 $ 4,230,242,1983 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District. $20,029,862,000 $20,503,501,000 $21,064,362,000) 
Chicasosonly {2223s $ 9,925,756,000 $10,447,754,000 $10,649,401,000) 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded. =. 1,557,417 1,181,990 2,233,000} 
Market value of shares traded $ 51,231,542 5 16,632,363 $ 62,464,640 )} 
Railway Express shipments, Chicago area 1,107,989 1,137,794 1,006,074 t 
Air express shipments, Chicago area __‘ 62,305 61,478 69,943} 
.C. Le merchandise @ Cats. eee 18,473 14,311 19,8783 
Electric power production, kwh _ __-1,334,306,000 1,295,790,000 1,272,265,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms———— 13,278,247 12,812,977 12,103,095 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surfaces GLyislonjee = ee eee 46,174,987 46,501,406 53,064,097 7 
Rapid transit division. 14,763,008 15,188,396 13,576,058 
Post=xreceipts) eat ea aS 10,181,774 $ 13,381,050 $ 9,419,6277 
Air passengers: 
Arrivals pete eis a 3 ee eee 166,822 157,509 146,109 
Departures: ge ee Ss 178,829 167,555 157,748 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39 = 100) 194.1 194.2 185.4 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County —_. poe 20,803 20,826 25,886 
Other Illinois counties. 14,928 13,969 19,1077 
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Date Due 


15 


30 


30 
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Chicago Business 


Tax 


If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 
pay amount to 

or remittance may be made at end of month with 
quarterly return directly to 


File fiduciary returns, estates and trusts. (Form 
1041). Trust must pay tax in full. Estates may pay 
quarterly 


Mlinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ments for month of March 


Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 
and wage report, and payment for first quarter of 
1952 (UC-3 and UC-40.- On first $3,000 wages paid 


Quarterly return and payment (by depositary re- 
ceipts or cash) of income and O.A.B. taxes withheld 
by employers for first quarter of 1952 (Form 941). 
(On first $3,600 wages). Domestic Help (Form 042) 


Second quartely installment on 1951 Federal Unem- 
ploymgnt Compensation Tax 


Federal. Exiise Tax return and payment due for 
Match, +1952; | 


= 


? 
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Returnable to 
Authorized Depositary 


Collector of Internal — 
Revenue 


Collector of Internal 
Revenue 


Director of Revenue 


Director, Department 
of Labor 


Collector of Internal 
Revenue : 


Collector of Internal 
Revenue : 


Collector of Internal 
Revenue Te 
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in this There is one time each 

year when the staff of 
issue... COMMERCE MAGAZINE 

breathes a collective 
sigh of relief. ‘That luxurious ex- 
halation occurs at the end of Feb- 
ruary, when the March annual busi- 
ness review issue, which you are now 
reading, has been put to bed after 
many weeks of research, statistics- 
gathering, writing, planning and 
preparation. The result of this work 
is the 93-page section of this issue, 
entitled “Chicago At Work In 1951” 
and indexed on page 37. Therein 
the reader will find detailed reviews 
of the 1951 behavior of many of the 
great industries which make up Chi-. 
cago’s business community. As it 
has in the past, COMMERCE has made 
every effort to supplement its in- 
dustrial reports with basic statistics 
covering production, employment 
and sales volume in each field of en- 
deavor. 

As the reader has no doubt already 
noted, the cover of COMMERCE Mac- 
AZINE, beginning with this issue, un- 
dergoes a rather radical change. At 
the same time, the interior of the 
magazine has, to use one of publish- 
ing’s more aged cliches, been dressed 
up”’—typographically speaking. It is 
the hope of the editors that these 
changes will help to make the maga- 
zine more readable, more attractive 
and more interesting. The com- 
ments of our readers on_ these 
changes will be appreciated. 


The regular section of the maga- 
zine carries articles on a number of 
currently-important business —sub- 
jects. John A. McWethy reports (p. 
21) on the latest developments in 
the industrial utilization of radio- 
isotopes. Mitchell Gordon reports 
from London (p. 24) on the woes of 
England’s natural rubber interests. 
Betty Savesky reports (p. 26) on the 
first systematic study of “prolonged 
illness” as it affects industry. Jack 
Robins reports (p. 27) on the gov- 
ernment’s plans to extend the “price 
thaw.” Burleigh B. Gardner dis- 
cusses (p. 28) a new system of gaug- 
ing the morale of industrial work- 
ers. Vincent Chandler reports (p. 
30) on the government’s miscalcu- 
lation of when defense production 
would reach a peak —an error that 
will extend many material shortages 
longer than expected. 
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NEW 


| Admiral 


TV HOME THEATRE 
IN A CABINET 
ONLY 28° WIDE! 


Featuring revolutionary new ‘‘cylindrical face’ picture tube 
that stops annoying reflections. It's another Admiral ‘'first’’! 


Take your choice! Television 

... clear as the movies ona big 

family size 21” picture tube. 

Dynamagic radio... a new thrill 

for your listening pleasure. 

Triple-play phonograph (33%, 

45,78 rpm)... up to five hours of 

recorded music with one loading. 
Choose one... choose all... you're set for a wonderful 
evening with an Admiral. It’s a complete home 
theatre... yours in a smart compact cabinet measuring 
only 28 inches wide. In walnut, mahogany or 
blonde. At leading dealers everywhere. Admiral 
17” TV is priced as low as $189.95 
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TYPE SC—Open 
Drip Proof, General 
Purpose Motor. 
Meets the needs of 
most installations 
where operating 
conditions are 
relatively clean 


.and dry. 1 to 


makes it easy to select >i 


5 the right motor for the job =. G\>_ Sekeereee 


where plants must be 
| f oy | t li f r Bie A oe Novied conn Nees 

— SS x p ‘ — t i i i a 
: rom ine complete tine Of 2°.) ‘qiemenies 


1 to 400 H.P. 


TYPE RS—Repulsion Start, 

Induction, Single Phase Brush 

: Lifting Motor suitable for 
TRADE MARK Puan i Rie applications requiring high 


starting torque and low 


starting current. 12 to % H.P. 


TYPE SP-—Split Phase, Induction, 
Rigid Base, Single Phase Motors 


It's easy to select the right < im - _. suitable for light starting duty. 
electric motor from the wide : * 1/6 to 1/3 H.P. 

range of types, in sizes from : 

¥g to 400 H.P. All popular TYPE CSH— 
types are available in “ae pe awe 


: fractional and integral See ess TYPE SC—Totally Phase Moteaecicors 
&4g sizes—AC and DC—in all way , lean Enclosed Fan where high starting 


Cooled. Protects for d | 
; que and norma 
standard frames and | . MA against dust, mist senting eee 
mountings. Consult , 4 oil fog. eet frame required. 1/6 to 
| + Nee ‘J protects vital parts 20 HP. 
Englewood news : a) ; of motor, seals out 
a harmful matter. 2 to 
SOs rs TYPE SR—Wound 


rotor. Ideal for 
applications 
requiring low 
starting current with 
high starting torque, 
reversing or 
adjustable varying 
speed. 1 to 400 H.P. 


TYPE SC—Explosion Proof. 
Protects life and property 
in atmospheres charged 
with explosive dust or 
gases. 2 to 50 H.P. 


COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


» glewood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO SOUTH BEND 
5801 S. HALSTED ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 PHONE 4-1173 


ROCKFORD 
124 N. FIRST ST. 
ROCKFORD 3-544] 
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REAL ESTATE 


Management... 
Financing... 


Appraising 


Specialists in the Management, Sale, Leasing, Appraising, 
Financing and Development of Downtown and Outlying 


Office Buildings, Commercial and Industrial Properties. 


Management Agents for: 


Borland Building ¢ Builders Building 


= Chicago Title and Trust Building 

Insurance Exchange Building 

is One La Salle Street Building ¢ 185 N. Wabash Ave. Building 
f 29 South Wabash Building ¢ State-Madison Building 

EE We place at the disposal of owners, prospective purchasers, 

a banks, insurance and trust companies, lawyers, architects, 

: contractors, and corporate interests, the knowledge and judg- 


ment of specialists with many years of experience in the 


fields of real estate, management, appraising and financing. 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING 
111 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


Chicago 2, Hindi 


, al Fae Shae 


ae daw 
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ONLY VICTOR OFFERS YOU THE 


Py CUSTOM 
ome ADDING 
MACHINE 


VICTOR CUSTOMS add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, calculate. 
Your choice of 10-key or full 
keyboard, electrically operated. 
Totals 11 or 9 columns. 


Py Weger 


The Victor advertisement on this 
- is one of the first publica- 
tion announcements of the new 
Victor “Super-Quiet’” Custom 


adding machine. 


Realizing the importance of 


quietness in the quality, speed 


and efficiency of office work, we 


Revolutionary Design Reduces Noise 54% 


Now Victor has surpassed even its own standards of silence in the high-speed 
Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. With the rugged mechanism “floating” 


believe the development of the 


“Super-Quiet” Customs represents 


the most important advancement in an exclusive sound-reducing case, Victor Customs are faster, more efficient, 
a , quiet as a whisper. 
in this field in many years. Beautifully designed, Victor Customs add, subtract, multiply, divide, auto- 


matically compute credit balance—and even calculate! They cut operating costs 

3 If you desire additional informa- by simplifying figure-work gud: -avine you the extra cost of more expensive 
ne figuring machines that need trained operators. Anyone can operate a Victor. 
tion, please send the coupon and Super-Quiet Customs reduce office clatter, cut operator fatigue. A movable 
decimal marker, exclusive with Victor, speeds 
literature will be forwarded to calculation. Allows operator to pre-set decimal 


places, eliminates counting columns on tape. 
Speeds all figure-work involving decimal equiv- 


you at once. 


alents. 


Victor Adding Machine Co. There are 42 basic models in the Victor line, 


| 

. 

| 

. 

: Adding Machines VicToR 
for all kinds of figure-work, every size and type 

| 

: 

7 

: 


Call your lee 
or factory ioe 
under yee eg 


of business. Invest in Victor today and get work- 
saving dividends for years to come. 
*Based on scientifically controlled laboratory tests. 


ction of 


Classifieq Director ry 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Adding Machines 
In Canada: McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, Ontario 


llama | 


t N v E ST t N Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, III., Dept. CM-352 : 

Please send free literature on the complete Victor line including : 

descriptive folder on the Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. : 

: Company Name =... 

Address fe A lS A ent ae NR Nae esr Set ' 

: City ee ee ae Dlateges Den : 


ee ee ee ee --------! 
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THEY ARE USED FOR THE CONTROL OF TEMPERATURE: 
PRESSURE, LIQUID LEVEL AND MECHANICAL OPERATIONS, 


THE MERCURY SWITCH IS A FEATURE IN MERCOID CONTROLS. 
THE REASON FOR THE MERCURY SWITCH IS THE ADDED SAFETY- 
BETTER PERFORMANCE AND LONGER CONTROL LIFE-ALL OF 
WHICH ARE IMPORTANT WHEREVER CONTROLS ARE REQUIRED 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 700--- PLEASE 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION ¥ 420] BELMONT AV, CHICAGO MILE 


The Editor’s Page 


Compulsive Ownership 


The head of one of our heavily-taxed, publicly-regu- 
lated electric power companies recently made a pene- 
trating comment on what he termed the “glib phrase 

_of public ownership,” in an address before the Mis- 
souri Press Association. 


He asked, “What other kind of ownership can 
_. there be in this country except public ownership?” 
and pointed out that every individual is free to go 
into the open market and obtain a partnership in 
industry. Then he said, “It is a matter of free choice 
available to all. The individuals who make up the 
American public own everything in the country, in- 
cluding the government. There is no issue of ‘public 
ownership.’ 


“The real meaning of this glib phrase is ‘compul- 
sory ownership.’ When the government acquires a 
business, every person who is or may become a tax- 
payer becomes an owner and must remain an owner 
whether he wishes to do so or not. 

“It is as simple as the world issue: Under our sys- 
tem there is a free choice, under socialization that 
choice is gone.” 

This is an accurate -description of the so-called 
“public ownership” controversy. The utility industry 
is owned by hundreds of thousands of Americans, 
representing all walks of life, who put part of their 
savings into it voluntarily, as increased power pro- 
duction is necessary. Their number is steadily grow- 
ing, and anyone who wants to join them is free to 
do so. Socialism, on the other hand, is a system of 
forcing a political monopoly of industry down the 
public throat, to be paid for and continuously sub- 
sidized by every taxpayer. We can have free choice or 
we can have compulsion. 


Progress With Competition 


Retailing makes many an important contribution to 
the economic well-being of this country. Among 
other things, it is one of the biggest builders and de- 
_ velopers of physical property. 
= As an example, ‘it is estimated that, since World 
War II, the chain store industry alone has spent 
$3,512,000,000 for construction and modernization 
of its outlets. This does not include the big invest- 
ments the chains have made in warehouse construc- 
tion and new equipment. Nor does it include the 
tremendous sums spent for similar purposes by stores 
other than the chains. 
This spending has one primary purpose—to make it 
easier and more pleasant for the consumers of the 
nation to do their shopping. The physical changes 


which have taken place in typical retail stores in the 
last decade have been tremendous. New standards 
have been attained in sanitation. Displays are in- 
finitely more attractive. Stocks are much larger and 
more varied. And, in the process, the stores’ oper- 
ating efficiency and economy have been greatly im- 
proved—to the benefit of the owner and the cus- 
tomer alike. 

This trend is one of the many fruits of the com- 
petitive system. If anyone had a monopoly on retail 
trade, there would be small reason to improve a 
store’s physical attributes or anything else—the con- 
sumer would have to accept what he found and like 
it or lump it. But, when competition is free, the 
store which lags behind the march of progress soon 
finds customers are passing by its doors in droves. 
Success goes to those who earn it. 


Exhibit A for Free Enterprise 


The year 1951, which this magazine undertakes to 
review this month so far as it affected the Chicago in- 
dustrial community, was not a pleasant year for many 
businessmen and many lines of business. There were 
price controls, material shortages, consumer price re- 
sistance, sales slumps, and piled-up inventories. Some 
industries, of course, suffered more than others. And 
then some industries, notably those in the capital 
goods field, enjoyed boom conditions. But what has 
struck us, perhaps more dramatically than ever, in 
preparing our review of Chicago business activity 
last year is the unique position this area holds in 
the nation’s economy. There were some areas that 
took a licking in 1951, because their industries were 
confined largely to those fields which suffered most 
from shrinking consumer demand. 

Industrial Chicago, however, again demonstrated its 
tremendous vitality and remarkable diversification in 
the confusing months of 1951. There were Chicago 
industries that slumped last year. But their mis- 
fortunes, happily, were more than offset by the 
good fortune of their neighbors in this diversi- 
fied community. Thus, despite all the troubles of 
1951, the Chicago industrial area wound up the year 
with a striking increase in production, dollar sales 
volume, and wages paid to its workers. 

In a word, here.is one more bit of evidence of why 
Chicago is such an exceptionally good place to carry 
on business. 
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PESTS CAN KILL 


EMPLOYEE GOOD WILL 


When workers find evidence of rats, 
roaches and vermin in their plant they 
resent it. This resentment may show up 
in low morale, absenteeism or impaired 
production if an adequate pest control 


program is lacking. 


HAPPIER EMPLOYEES 


Workers hold management responsible for 
infested lunches, locker and wash rooms. 
Poor labor relations come from employees 
unhappy about any element of their 
working conditions. Our pest control serv- 
ice guarantees you a pest-free plant, 
makes workers more content. 


MORE EFFICIENT EMPLOYEES 


Even in plants where products are not 
affected by pests, their effect on worker 
efficiency may raise costs and impair 
production. Leading plants are finding it 
an economy to use our Pest Control Serv- 
ice to improve labor relations and pro- 
duction records. 


Write or Phone 
For Complete Information 


McCLOUD preventable 
PEST CONTROL SERVICE 


OVER 40 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


W. B. McCLOUD & CO. 


612 N. MICHIGAN AVE. « CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONE SU perior 7-7533 


CONSULTANT 


ENGINEERS 


PLANT LAYOUT e@ MATERIAL HANDLING 
LIGHTING AND COLOR © PRODUCT DESIGN 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEW EQUIPMENT 
REDESIGNING OF OLD EQUIPMENT 


400 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
SUperior 7-7420 
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Here...T here... 
and Everywhere 


e Speedy Strip! — The world’s 
fastest cold strip steel drive, de- 
signed to furnish power to produce 
a continuous strip of 30-inch-wide 
steel at the incredible speed of 
79/2 miles an hour, is being built 
at Schenectady, N.Y., by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company.- The 21,- 
650-horsepower drive is part of an 
order for GE equipment for the 
United States Steel Company’s new 
Fairless Works being erected near 
Morrisville, Pa. The order also in- 
cludes an annealing furnace three 
stories high and 100 feet long that 
will be one of the biggest ever 
built. 


e Furnace Restored — ‘The na- 
tion’s first blast furnace, built at 
Saugus, Mass., in the 1640s, is be- 
ing painstakingly restored this year 
as a shrine to pioneer American in- 
dustrialists. Excavation work thus 
far at the famous site has turned 
up an ancient water wheel, a 500- 
pound hammer-head used as a 
forge and several tons of other 
relics. Upon completion late next 
year, the ancient furnace will have 
bellows powered by the 300-year 
old water wheel! 


¢ Gold Standard — A seven-year 
cooperative engineering project, 
jointly financed by General Motors 
and Chrysler Corporation, will soon 
make available to industry a radi- 
cally new standard for measuring 
surface roughness on machined 
parts. ‘The work has resulted in a 
set of “Precision Reference Speci- 
mens of Surface Roughness” on 
pure gold master blocks. “As a re- 
sult,” say the cooperating com- 
panies, “uniform precision in  sur- 
face roughness measurements, accu- 
rate to one millionth of an inch, 
will now be possible for the first 


time in factories, shops and engi- 
neering laboratories throughout the 
country.” 


e Radar Forecasting — Radar 
equipment similar to that used by 
the armed forces for detecting air- 
planes in the sky may soon aid Chi- 
cago weather forecasters by spotting 
distant rain clouds before the sud- 
den deluge comes. Commonwealth 
Edison Company and Public Serv- 
ice Company of Northern Illinois, 
cooperating with the United States 
Weather Bureau, have found that 
weather-forecasting radar equip- 
ment at Municipal Airport does not 
interfere with tower communica- 
tions or the airport’s radar landing 
system. The radar device sends out 


micro-waves which “see” clouds as 
far as 60 miles away. 
e Divorce Note — Commerce 


Clearing House of Chicago, which 
considers today’s taxes from just 
about every angle possible, now dis- 
covers that the cost of a divorce 
can vary widely depending upon 
the taxes involved in various plans 
of alimony. Typical settlements may 
run, according to the plan used, 
from $1,168 to $2,956 for the hus- 
band and from nothing to $269 
for the wife. That’s something to 
remember the next time the toast 
is burned and the eggs are cold. 
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¢ Robot Weatherman — A float-— 


ing, buoy-type weather station, de- 
veloped by the National Bureau of 
Standards for the Navy, reports 
weather data by radio —automat- 
ically and unattended. The robot 
weather station incorporates weather- 
responsive devices to switch a radio 


transmitter on and off at rates that 


can be translated by a land-based 
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New Wage Stabilization Rulings on 


Employee Benefit Plans 


The new regulations of the Wage Stabilization Board 
can have an important effect upon your employee 
benefit planning. We are well equipped to assist you 


in your study of this vital problem. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS e CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
231 South LaSalle Street @ Chicago 

Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 

Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Washington Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 


ARTLOAD SPACE 
AVAILABLE 


at HORSEHEADS Industrial Center 


for in-transit storage east or west 


Complete warehousing Overnight distribution to 
services * Served by 4 area of 40 million per- 
railroads, 30 truck lines sons between eastern 


* 1,500,000 square feet seaboard and Mid-west 


For details, write or wire 


LEHIGH-HORSEHEADS 4 cLaWARFHOUSE CORP. 


Horseheads, N. Y. or 98 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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receiving station into temperature, 
pressure and wind data. The in- 
formation is regularly transmitted 
every three hours. Self-contained 
batteries in the floating station en- 
able its signals to be picked up 400 
miles over water. 


e Atomic Anti-Knock — Scientists 
at Battelle Institute have produced 
what they believe to be the first 
radioactive form of “ethyl” (tetra- 
ethyl lead), the familiar gasoline 
anti-knock. ‘They foresee, as a re- 
sult, that even better anti-knock 
chemicals and internal combustion 
engines may eventually be devel- 
oped. The big value of the develop- 


| ment is that scientists have never 


known precisely why “ethyl” adds 
an anti-knock quality; in other 
words, what happens, chemically 
speaking, when it is added to gaso- 
line. The new radioactive form will 


enable them to study this chemical 
| mystery. 


¢ Ultrasonic Conservation— U1- 
trasonics — the sound frequencies 
which human ears cannot hear — 
are being used by Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company to conserve 
scarce materials. Tungsten, for ex- 
ample, is being salvaged with a de- 
vice that vibrates at a frequency 
more than three times that of the 


| highest audible pitch. It literally 


shakes glass beads off tungsten rods 
salvaged from vacuum tubes which 


| have proved faulty and which re- 


quire re-processing. The device re- 
moves the glass sealed to the tung- 
sten rods 10 times faster than was 
possible with previous methods. 


¢ Bank Promotion—The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association reports that 
the nation’s commercial banks ex- 
pect to spend some $5 million more 
on advertising this year than in 
1950, with a good portion of the 
increase being used to emphasize 
savings accounts. All told, the 
banks plan to spend about $48 mil- 
lion this year to advertise thrift, 
checking accounts, auto loans, per- 
sonal loans, etc., acor ding to an ABA 
survey of promotional trends. Sav- 
ings get particular emphasis this 
year, declares the ABA, because of 
the banks’ recognition of the “grow- 


(Continued on page 171) 
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THE 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES CORP. 


Represented by 


UNITED MACHINERY SALES CO. 


of 


CHICAGO 
Invite You 
To attend our exhibit, displaying the finest 


BRITISH BUILT MACHINE TOOLS 


At The 


ASTE EXPOSITION 


Being held in Chicago at The International Amphitheatre 


March 17 Through 21 


BOOTHS 
1209 Through 1312 


ie BRITISH PRECISION BUILT MACHINE TOOLS 


OIL WILL SHAPE THE FUTURE of mankind, they say, 
which may be true. But one thing is sure: oil is 
essential to our present security. And many prod- 
ucts of U.S. Steel are widely used to wrest oil from 
the earth: ‘“‘Oilwell” drilling and pumping equip- 
ment, National Pipe, Tiger Brand Wire Lines, 
Universal Atlas Cement, and a host of others. 


WHAT HAS A STEEL MILL to do with soil 
conditioning? A lot. For some of the 
products of steel-making are ideal for 
agricultural use. For example, many 
southern farmers use Tennessee Basic 
Slag to add phosphorus and lime to 
the soil, stimulate luxurious crops. 
Look at the picture: at left, test crop 
of crimson clover and barley grown on 
badly eroded land conditioned with 
Basic Slag; at right, result of same 
planting without Basic Slag. 
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MAN SIZE! When you can step into its mouth and look down its 
throat like this, you’ve got a scroll casing for a hydroelectric tur- 
bine that’s really big! This one, of welded steel construction, has a 
98-inch inlet, a 132-inch bore. It’s made by United States Steel. 
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10 So many jobs so well 


THE DEFENSE PROGRAM calls for steel and more 
steel . . . for weapons, ships, planes, even lowly 
barbed wire like this. Only steel can do so 
many jobs so well. And fortunately, United 
States Steel and the more than 200 other steel 
companies in America are able to produce enor- 
mous quantities of this vital metal . . . more 
than all the rest of the world put together. 


WHOPPER. This 96-inch lathe in the Homestead District Works of U.S. Steel 
can turn and bore a 110-ton piece of steel that’s 8 feet in diameter and 66 feet 
long! But to produce quality forgings, it takes fine steel and skilled craftsmen, 
as well as modern machines. United States Steel has all three. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL. In making the products that are sold under the 
United States Steel trade-mark, U.S. Steel buys materials from nearly 54,000 other companies 
... and over 40% of all money received by U.S. Steel for its products is paid out to these suppliers. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


ten to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


NITED STATES STEEL Apr «Bits Ber Anni 


MERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEI... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING.. NATIONAL TUBE 
L WELL SUPPLY..TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY » UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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The No. I 


money-saver 
for your plant! 


This versatile, all-purpose DeWalt is 
never idle! In your plant, it can take 
care of all your woodworking needs— 
quickly, accurately and safely. It is 
many machines in one! Simply by 
changing the cutting tool, you have 
another machine! Come in—and let 
us give you a demonstration! 


a pebte ona: 


4822-26 FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO 39 
Phone BErkshire 7-2600 
SALES and SERVICE 


STEVENSON, JORDAN 
& HARRISON, INC. 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


REPORTS SURVEYS 


Advice on Management Problems and Actual 


Management of Industrial Companies 
205 W. Wacker Dr., CHICAGO 


Hanna Bldg. 19 W. 44th St., 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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Trendssss. 
in Finance 
and Business 


e Earthy Yardsticks—A New York 
City firm, Business Reports, Ince 
says you can gauge the state of busi- 
ness with such high-sounding yard- 
sticks as “gross national product,” 
or by some much more earthy yard- 
sticks — hijacking, beer sales, or two- 
pants suits demand, for example. 
Take hijacking. Business Reports, 
Inc., notes that truck thefts today 
have reached $65 million a year, 
against $30 million in 1947, and 
$45 million in 1949. There, clear 
enough, is an economic trend. 

Beer sales, the firm contends, is 
another excellent business barom- 
eter. They indicate which areas en- 
joy the defense boom and which 
suffer from civilian cutbacks. To- 
day, the beer business is booming 
in Cincinnati, Texas and North- 
west, but it’s off six per cent in 
New England and still more in 
Detroit. Business Reports figures 
that sporting goods sales are an- 
other measure of the nation’s pros- 
perity. Golf now eats up $40 million 
a year, compared with $15 million 
before the war, while fishing equip- 
ment sales are 30 to 60 per cent 
over a year or so ago. 

The firm even has a rule-of- 
thumb index to the highly erratic 
soft-goods business. ‘Two-pants suits 
are the answer. When merchants 
begin featuring them, business is 
sliding. When they are more or less 
off the market, business is good. 
Right now, says Business Reports, 
the two pants suit is reappearing in 
store promotions indicating “SOLt= 
ness” in the soft goods. 


¢ Retail Trade Trend—Retail 
trade in the Chicago metropolitan 
area is following closely the move- 
ment of population away from the 
center of the city, according to Al- 


bert J. Reiss, acting director of the 
Chicago Community Inventory of 
the University of Chicago. He de- 
clares that the proportion of retail 
business done in the Chicago Loop 
decreased from 26 per cent of the 
metropolitan area’s total retail sales 
in 1935 to about 18 per cent in 
1948. Outside the Loop, the increase 
was from 74 per cent in 1935 to 82 
per cent in 1948. 

Total dollar volume sales for re- 
tail business in the city of Chicago 
increased more than 400 per cent, 
or from $1,061,253,000, to $4,348,- 
801,000 from 1935 to 1948, Reiss 
points out. The Chicago Loop in- 
creased its volume sales from $275,- 
766,000 in 1935 to $518,708,000 in 
1948, only a 188 per cent propor- 
tionate increase. 

The Community Inventory sur- 
vey further indicates that Chicago’s 
total number of stores decreased by 
15 in the 13-year period. In 1948, 
there were 43,540 stores in compari- 
son with 43,555 in 1935. The largest 
single increase in dollar volume of 
sales, according to the study of 82 
retail areas in the city, was in the 
Edgebrook, Devon and Lehigh shop- 
ping area in northwest Chicago. 


¢ Better Living Note—By jug- 
gling some rather large and compli- 
cated figures, the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company 
comes up with the finding that the 
average American consumer is liy- 
ing 36 per cent better today than 
in 1939. In other words, this is his 
per capita share of the rise in pro- 
duction of consumer goods and servy- 
ices over the pre-war level. 

The way the insurance company 
figures it, the total production of 
all consumer goods and services is 


(Continued on page 169) 
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Cheerti/ as its Name’ 


SCKY BLENDED WHISKEY CONTAINS 


- OLD SUNNY BROOK BRAND KENTU 
65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS«THE OLD SUNNY BROOK 


COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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New miracles 


with 


radioisotopes 
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by JOHN A. MeWETHY 


Here is case-history proof of the mounting 


value of atomic by-products to science and industry 


ITH the help of $40 worth 

of radioactive thalium, 

Chrysler Corporation is 
measuring bits of foreign material 
as tiny as one-millionth of a gram 
that get through oil filters. The big 
Detroit auto maker hopes this re- 
search project will lead to better 
filters that will mean longer life for 
engines with fewer oil changes. 

Out on its production line in 
Akron, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company is using minute quantities 
‘of radioactive carbon to check the 
‘thickness of plastic sheeting. This 
new type of gauging is 100 times 
more accurate than former methods. 

Visit the University of Michigan’s 
Engineering Research Institute at 
Ann Arbor and you'll find scientists 
there using radioactive cobalt to 

“preserve perishable food. Meat and 

milk, after getting a shot of radia- 
‘tion in these experiments, lasted 
three weeks at room temperature 
without spoiling. Untreated meat 
began turning putrid in 48 hours; 
ordinary milk soured in half that 
time. 

These are typical of the mush- 
rooming number of peacetime jobs 
being performed in research labora- 

tories and on production lines by 
radioactive isotopes made as by- 


Ger Metallurgist at Argonne National 
‘Laboratory manipulates radioactive mate- 
rials inside ‘‘hot lab’’ which has walls 
-and windows three feet thick! 


products of the government’s multi- 
billion dollar atomic energy pro- 
gram. They’re also providing the 
medical profession with a whole 
new arsenal of weapons for combat- 


ting cancer, heart ailments and 
other diseases. 
Radioactive isotopes, or radio- 


isotopes as they’re often called, are 
simply radioactive atoms of ordi- 
nary elements like carbon, cobalt 
or iron. They emit minute electric 
charges and a radiation called 
gamma rays that can be measured 
with devices like geiger counters. 
At the pile in Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
where uranium is split into fission- 
able materials for atomic weapons, 
the government also turns out 
radioisotopes for peacetime  pur- 
poses. They’re made in two ways. 


Isotope Demand Soars 


Some, known as fission products, 
are what remains after uranium 
atoms have been split — radioiodine, 
one of the biggest selling isotopes, 
1S produced in this manner. Others 
are made by putting the material 
to be radiated inside the pile and 
subjecting it to the intense radio- 
activity produced from splitting the 
uranium atoms. 


The way non-war demand for 
these radioisotopes is expanding is 
indicated by a few statistics on 
shipments from Oak Ridge. In 


1946," the first. year the 7Atomie 
Energy Commission offered these 
products for sale, 246 isotope orders 
were filled. Volume was increased 
in each year since, reaching 8,114 
last year. The A.E.C. got about 
$1 million for the radioisotopes it 
sold last year—the commission 
charges enough to cover its out- 
of-pocket costs. 

“Sales should continue climbing 
as new applications are uncovered,” 
Paul C. Aebersold, chief of the 
Commission’s Isotopes Division, 
says, “We don’t see the upper limit 
to demand yet.” 

You can buy 102 different va- 
rieties of radioisotopes from the — 
commission —if you’re on the ap- 
proved list. Because handling radio- 
active materials is such tricky busi- 
ness and can be dangerous to the 
uninitiated, A.E.C. makes sure cus- 
tomers are capable of using the 
isotopes before it fills an order. 

A.E.C. has a 75-page catalog that 
lists the isotopes offered, tells what 
you have to do to qualify as a 
customer and gives a thumb-nail 
description of each product. You'll 
find some isotopes (tritium) costing 
as little as 10 cents and others 
priced as high as $100 (antimony) 
per millicurie. A millicurie, in- 
cidentally, is the quantity of radio- 
active material which emits the 
same amount of radiation given off 
by 1/1000 gram of radium. Some 
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of these radioisotopes remain radio- 
active for only a few hours; others 
retain their activity for hundreds 
of thousands of years. 

One of the qualities of radio- 
isotopes that has made them useful 
in both research work and for in- 
dustrial applications is that they 
make incredibly accurate measure- 
ments possible. ‘That’s because you 
can detect the presence of quantities 
of radioactive material as small as 
a billion billionth of an ounce with 
atomic counting devices. 

If you took a pinch of radio- 
carbon and mixed it into 5,000 tons 
of chalk, you could take a spoonful 
of the final product and still detect 
the radioactivity with a geiger coun- 
ter 


' 


Infinitesimal Helpers! 

Another way of getting an idea 
of what infinitesimal quantities are 
involved is the statistics on isotope 
shipments from Oak Ridge. Since 
the government began selling radio- 
active material in 1946, over 18,000 
shipments of isotopes have been 
made. Yet the total weight of all 
the radioactive material was less 
than two ounces. The lead, con- 
crete and other materials used in 
packaging these _ radioisotopes 
weighed 625 tons. 

Chrysler’s research project on oil 
filters illustrates how radioisotopes 


are being used to perform meas- 
uring feats never before possible. 
Dr. C. R. Lewis, who has a labora- 
tory utilizing radioactive materials 
on an upper floor of the company’s 
huge engineering research building 
in Detroit, says the $40 worth of 
radiothalium he bought from Oak 
Ridge will be enough to run ex- 
periments four or five months. 

“We mix a little of the thalium 
with oil and then use a geiger 
counter to find out how much of 
this foreign material is present,” 
Dr. Lewis explained. “Then we 
run the oil through the filter we're 
testing and again count the radia- 
tions in the oil. The difference be- 
tween the two tells us how much of 
the foreign material was caught in 
the filter. We can measure the 
thalium down to one-millionth of a 
gram.” 

Formerly, the effectiveness of a 
filter was tested by weighing the 
amount of foreign material that 
caught in the device. Not only 
is this a far slower procedure but 
accuracy of only a few thousandths 
of a gram is possible. 

The radioactivity, in effect, is like 
putting a label on atoms. ‘These 
tagged atoms can then be followed 
through chemical or physical 
changes with the help of atomic 
counting devices. 

Standard Oil Company of Cal- 
ifornia used these tagged atoms to 


sniffles. 


bout with 
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develop a better lubricant. The? 
company first sent several piston 


rings to Oak Ridge where they ~ 


were inserted in the pile for a 


month. This was time enough to 


make one atom in every billion ra- 
dioactive. Then Standard put the 
rings back in a test car. As the 
rings wore, some of the radioactive | 
iron got into the oil. By using 
a counter on samples of the oil, 
quantities of metal as small as 
one-millionth of an ounce could 
be measured. The company gives 
this isotope testing method credit 
for an improved oil now on the 
market. Standard claims it doubles 
engine life. A number of other 
firms are now using this same 


method — during the past year alone 


the Oak Ridge pile irradiated near- 
ly 100 piston rings. 


Sniffle Sleuthing 
Radioisotopes are helping find 
the answer to problems like junior’s 


cent case of sneezing? Was it that 
your washing machine didn’t clean” 
out all the germs from his last 
a cold? Another 
Ridge customer is working on this 
question. The National Sanitation 
Foundation is buying about $11-a- 


What started his most re-— 


Oak 


month worth of radiophosphorus | 


from Oak Ridge for this research. 
Swatches of cloth are impregnated 


Goodyear’s “atomic gauge’’ measures thickness of Pliofilm to the millionth 
of an inch, by recording rays passing through from a vial of radiocarbon. 


ine | 


we 


Goodrich uses a geiger counter attached to this tiny 
trailer to see how much rubber is worn off tire tread 


with soil containing the radiophos- 
phorus. Then they're washed and 
the soil that remains is measured 
with a counter. 

“We have attained a degree of 
accuracy never before approached,” 
says Dr. Gerald M. Ridenour, who 
is in charge of the research project. 
The foundation is using the same 
method to test the effectiveness of 
soaps and vacuum cleaners. 


Measures Tire Wear 

B. F. Goodrich Company is using 
radioactive phosphorus to measure 
tire wear. The conventional meth- 
od is to run a tire say 5,000 miles 
and then measure the tread for 
‘wear. Numerous other methods 
‘were tried but none were success- 
ful until radioactivity came into 
the picture. 

Now Goodrich takes radioactive 
phosphorus and converts it into 
‘a material that’s soluble in rub- 
ber to obtain a uniform dispersion 
in tread compound. A tire is then 
‘built with this compound and 
mounted on a wheel. A _ geiger 
‘counter is hooked up to a trailer 


running immediately behind this 
; 


tire. It scans the tracks of the tire 
for particles of tread and records 
their radiation, thus giving re- 
searchers a precise picture of how 
the casing wears. 

Goodrich has also used radio- 
isotopes to improve its airplane 
deicers. With the help of a little 


radioiodine, the company was able 
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to find out just how much silicone 
it should add to the rubber mixture 
to obtain maximum deicing ef- 
ficiency. 

Tagged atoms are helping agri- 
cultural researchers, too. The re- 
sults of their work should some day 
mean better, less costly eating for 
Alois US. 

In the field of fertilizer, for ex- 
ample, the Department of Agri- 
culture says “more has been learned 
about phosphate fertilizers in the 
past four years through radioiso- 
tope tests than had been achieved 
by other means in the previous 50 


years.” Thirty-four different organi- 


zations are using radioisotopes on 
research projects looking toward 
the more economic utilization of 
phosphate fertilizers. Farmers spend 
over $300 million a year on this 
type of plant food. ; 


Handling radioactive 
materials in drug re- 
search program at 
Abbott Laboratories 


eee 


‘ 


Oak Ridge Institute tests a cancer therapy unit using 
radiocobalt in million-volt range, but no patients yet 


Using tracer techniques, agricul- 
tural researchers are able to dis- 
cover just how much phosphorus 
a plant uses, when it takes it out 
of the soil and into what portions 
of the plant is goes. Radioactive 
phosphorus is mixed with the fer- 
tilizer and a counter shows the 
research man when and how it’s 
used by the plant. Corn is one 
of the biggest consumers of phos- 
phate — the studies now being made 
with radioisotopes are pointing to 
more efficient placing and timing 
of the use of this fertilizer. 

At an experiment station in Al- 
bany, Ga., scientists tried feeding 
fertilizer containing radiophospho- 
rus to different kinds of trees. They 
discovered the leaves of peach trees 
contained traces of radioactivity 
phos- 


three days after being fed 
(Continued on page 161) 
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Soaring output from U.S. synthetic rubber plants is giving the 
masters of natural rubber companies their worst jitters in years. 


Tower St. Blues! 


For the czars of England’s natural rubber 


empire. the future is anything but bright 


LONDON. 


HE men who run the world’s 

biggest natural rubber planta- 

tion in Malaya and Indonesia 
from headquarters here in London 
are anxious to see their commod- 
ity, which has been shunted into 
government stockpiles since the Ko- 
rean war began, get back into tires 
and the thousands of other con- 
sumer goods once made exclusively 
of natural rubber. 


They're particularly anxious to: 


see this happen in America because 
U. S. civilian goods makers have 
traditionally been their best cus- 
tomers, normally using about as 
much natural rubber as the rest of 
the world combined. Between 1946 
and the start of the Korean con- 
flict, American factories consumed 
2,400,000 tons of natural rubber 
compared with 2,900,000 tons for 
the rest of the world. 

Korea put an end, at least tem- 
porarily, to natural rubber’s exalted 
status in the United: States. The 
shooting frightened Uncle Sam with 


the prospect of another major war 
and the loss of Southeast Asia’s 
rubber lands. Japan’s seizure of that 
territory in World War II would 
have sabotaged the Allied war ma- 
chine had it not been for the indus- 
trial miracle that U. S. chemists and 
engineers turned in developing a 
new synthetic rubber industry based 
on Germany’s World War I experi- 
ments. 


Threat From Synthetic 

America’s synthetic output soared 
from nearly nothing in 1941 to over 
700,000 tons in 1945. But synthetic 
never was a perfect substitute for 
natural, mainly because it couldn't 
give off heat fast enough to keep a 
truck or airplane tire from bursting 
under a sudden load. 

Thus, when fighting began, the 
National Production Authority or- 
dered U. S. rubber-using factories to 
reduce sharply their natural rubber 
consumption so stockpilers could 
stash it away in the government’s 
emergency reserve. At the same 
time, the U. S. once again started 


by MITCHELL GORDON 


up that half of its synthetic capac- 
ity shut down after World War II. 
Factories that couldn’t get natural 
clamored for more synthetic — and 
got it as output was raised from 
216,000 tons in 1950 to 845,000 tons 
in 1951. The 1952 goal is 900,000 
tons. 

The result was that by the begin- 
ning of this year Americans were 
using twice as much synthetic as 


natural, completely reversing the. 


pre- Korea pattern. In 1949, the 
U. S. consumed 575,000 tons of the 
natural, as compared with 414,000 
tons of synthetic. In 1951, they used 
only 460,000 tons of natural, com- 
pared with 780,000 tons of the syn- 
thetic. 


As long as the U. S. bought up 
their output—if only for stock- 
piling — natural rubber _ interests 
were little concerned about the syn- 
thetic revival. After all, they were 
producing more than ever before 
and getting higher prices for all 
they could market. In 1950 and 
again in 1951, natural rubber out- 


- 
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“put soared to over 1,850,000 tons — 

2 16 per cent over the previous high 
of 1,600,000 tons reached in 1941. 
Prices rose from less than 20 cents 
-a pound before Korea to the high- 
est level in 24 years: 85 cents a 
pound for No. 1 ribbed smoked 
“sheet on the New York market in 
November, 1950. Today, the price 
ds still over 50 cents a pound in 
New York. At>least, that is what 
the nation’s sole natural rubber im- 
porter, the Reconstruction Finance 
‘Corporation, which took over buy- 
ing in December, 1950, to hold 
_ prices down, quotes it at. 


Now the honeymoon is coming 
Zo an end—and the natural rubber 
people know it. Uncle Sam’s natural 
rubber stockpile is nearly full. The 
British trade publication, “Rubber 
Age and Synthetics,” figures the 
U.S. entered 1952 with about 900,- 
000 tons of natural rubber in its 
‘hoard and believes that’s just 100,- 
000 tons—or three to six months 
_— away from its secret goal. London 
rubber men, meanwhile, guess that 
“American stockpiling will come to 
an end this spring or summer. 


< Market Roadblocks 

- That ominous thought wouldn’t 
disturb the natural rubber people 
so much, if it weren’t for the fact 
that their way back into American 
civilian life is neatly blocked by a 
federal government order requiring 
| U. S. producers to use a certain 
amount of synthetic in almost every 
“rubber article they make. Automo- 
bile tires can’t contain over 20 per 
cent natural rubber by weight, the 


A Malayan worker studies 
a U. S. magazine, while 
awaiting rubber sap flow. 


rest synthetic. The World War II 
ruling was subsequently relaxed 
(but never rescinded) to give south- 
east Asia’s rising rubber output 
some place to go. Korea made it 
stricter, and now natural rubber 
people fear the U. S. will keep it 
that way so U. S. synthetic plants 
will keep running full blast. 


Such thoughts send chills up and 
down spines in London’s ancient 
rubber center. In the city’s bomb- 
thinned commercial center on the 
north bank of the Thames, there 
has been a great deal of earnest 
headscratching by such venerable 
rubber houses as Harrisons and Cros- 
field, Ltd., which has occupied the 
same Great Tower Street address 
for 98 years, and Guthrie and Co., 
Ltd. Further up the street are main 
offices of giant rubber traders like 
Hecht, Levis and Kahn, Ltd., which 
sell more rubber on the London 
Commodity Exchange on Mincing 
Lane than is sold anywhere else in 
the world. At the Strand, 15 min- 


Natural rubber interests 
contend that synthetic 
growth will create eco- 
nomic chaos in Southeast 
Asia, sending native 
workers into the hands 
of the Communists, who 
will thus win their long 
battle “by U.S. default.” 
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utes away by bus, is Brettenham 
House, where the official Interna- 
national Rubber Study Group keeps 
tab on the commodity’s pulse for 
the world’s growers and consumers. 


Gloom Over “Rubber Row” 


Here are typical comments from 
rubber row. An official of the Rub- 
ber Growers Association declares, 
“You need a law to keep natural 
out of the United States.” A planta- 
tion manager adds, “In a fair fight 
where the consumer could choose 
freely between synthetic or natural, 
we wouldn’t worry about regaining 
our civilian markets.” A rubber 
trader moans, “There’s a good 
chance the world will be smothered 
in rubber when U. S. stockpiling 
ends. There will be at least 20 per 
cent more rubber poured into ci- 
vilian markets outside the U. S. 
than those markets ever consumed 
before —a surplus of perhaps 200,- 

(Continued on page 163) 
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One survey indicates that four per cent 
of the nation’s working population is 
afflicted with illnesses extending for 
24 consecutive working days every year. 


Korth Photos 


2%, million 


workers every day 


Here are new facts about “‘protonged iliness”’ 


Four states now have compulsory sick- 
ness compensation laws for employers. 


by BETTY SAVESKY 


AST year a Midwestern manu- 

facturer of electrical equipment 

became concerned because of 
the amount of time lost by his 
employes through illness. He made 
a cursory investigation, and ‘was 
shocked to find that many em- 
ployes had been off the job for a 
month or more with illnesses that 
were not work-incurred. 

The employer decided to investi- 
gate more carefully. He expected 
to find a considerable amount of 
absenteeism because of brief ill- 
nesses of several days or a week, 
but he was completely unprepared 
for the facts discovered. 

In a 12-month period, five per 
cent of his 4,000 employes had 
been disabled by sickness for periods 
of at least 24 consecutive work 
days, or four weeks. These lengthy 
illnesses had cost him 11,600 man 


days of service in one year. Thisi 
meant increased production costs,, 
because these workers often had to» 
be replaced with less skilled fill-ins., 
In addition, the illnesses made a: 
heavy drain on the company’s paid! 
sick leave plan. 

The startling fact is that this; 
company’s experience is not un-- 
usual. Actually it is typical of the: 
toll that extended illness is taking; 
in plants and offices throughout! 
the country. 

Mounting evidencé indicates that: 
prolonged illness has become a crit-- 
ical problem in American industry... 
At any given payroll period in any’ 
given industry or business, fromy 
three to six per cent of the em- 
ployes will be off the job because? 
of prolonged illness, according to) 
the Research Council for Economic: 
Security. At present employmentt 
levels this means that between 2,-- 
500,000 and 3,000,000 employes 
are absent from work because of! 
such non-occupational illness. 


Heavy Annual Loss 


The council, which has under’ 
way an extensive survey of the in- 
cidence and effects of prolonged 
illness among the employed, makes 
a preliminary estimate that an aver- 
age of four per cent of the work- 
ing population is afflicted with long 
illness each year. 

Last summer the research council 
noted signs that employe illness was 
weighing heavily on the national 

(Continued on page 156) 4 
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The “‘“man on Main Street’’ may be little concerned that wigs and worms 
have been decontrolled, but now a bigger ‘’price thaw’’ may be coming 


How fast can we 
thaw prices? 


Ha ving decontrolled many non-essential items, 


OPS is now considering other price-soft areas 


ECENTLY the Office of Price 

Stabilization announced that it 

was taking price ceilings off 
canned fried worms. To most 
people the news in this announce- 
| ment was not that the government 
was decontrolling a commodity, 
but that it was possible to buy 
canned fried worms. Somehow this 
tidbit had come under price con- 
trol without attracting major at- 
tention, and presumably no one 
except the canned fried worm in- 
Bestzy was worrying about govern- 
ment regulation of canned worms, 
-whether fried, baked, roasted, sau- 
teed, or served au gratin. 
To some business men who have 
been pinched by government price 
‘ceilings, it may also have been 
‘news that OPS was decontrolling 
anything. Canned worms is not the 
only commodity released to find its 
‘price level in the free market. 
Rattlesnake meat is another. OPS 
has been decontrolling articles since 
‘Jast March 30, when it issued Gen- 


eral Overriding Regulation No. | 
to exempt sales of products made 
by nonprofit agencies for the blind. 


Decontrol Policy 

Although the lifting of restric- 
tions since then has embraced many 
hundreds of articles, an examina- 
tion of the list quickly shows that 
they are either (1) products which 
have little or no effect on the cost 
of living; (2) strategic and critical 
materials needed for the national 
stockpile which were being kept 
out of the market because of do- 


One reason for the ‘‘price 
thaw’’ move: so many goods 
are selling below ceiling 


by JACK ROBINS 


mestic price ceilings; or (3) articles 
like rare whiskies (pre prohibition 
private stocks) or precious stones 
and jewelry, the controlling of 
which serves no particular economic 
purpose. 

These exemptions came about 
because practically everything — in- 
cluding canned fried worms — had 
been covered by the general freeze 
early in 1951, and one by one the 
non-essentials which made no dif- 
ference to our fighting a war in 
Korea were entitled to be thawed 

(Gontniued on page 136) 
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~ Check their morale 


This new psychological test gets to 


the souree of worker dissatistaction 


HEN a large southern fac- 
tory was opened recently, 
its manager bumped into a 
ticklish problem almost immedi- 
ately. Productivity at the new plant 
was distinctly lower than at three 
other branch factories, all owned 
by the same company, and the 
troubled manager was unable to 
explain the peculiar situation. Wage 
rates were comparable in all the 
plants, fringe benefits were the 
same, and working conditions in 
the new plant were even better. 
Why the lower output? 
It was not until an employe 
-< roa survey was made that the cause 
| of the trouble came to light. The 
survey showed that worker morale 
in the new plant was much lower 
than in the other plants. This 
apparently stemmed from the super- 


The author, Burleigh B. Gardner, 
| is executive director of Social 
Research, Inc., a Chicago firm. 


~ Your workers grumbl 


Determining whether this young 
lady is really happy in her job 
is a real psychological problem. 


by BURLEIGH GARDNER 


visory staff. Most of the foremen 
had been imported from other 
company plants in the north. 

Thus, they expected their new 
workers to be as competent as 
skilled workers in the north, and 
they were impatient with the slow 
learning tendencies they encoun- 
tered. The result was that the 
foremen exerted too much pressure 
on the factory force, thereby creat- 
ing tension among the workers. 
Output, of course, suffered. 

It took three months of indoc- 
trination and training of foremen 
to improve the situation, but with- 
in a year the southern factory was 
leading all other plants in pro- 
ductivity. 

A good executive knows, of 
course, what’s going on in his com- 
pany. He has the tools and tech- 


= i 
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When employes at the Strauss Stores in 
Maspeth, N. Y., complained of poor of- 
fices, President |. M. Strauss gave them 
$250 thousand for a brightening-up job! 
U.P.-Acme 
miques to get the information he significant influence on efficiency. on, but certainly not an objective 


‘needs. If he wants to know the 
earnings picture, he turns to his 
accounting department. If he wants 
to know about production or inven- 
tory or sales, there are experts to 
accumulate the data and condense 
it into clear, concise reports. 


Haphazard Opinions 


© There is, however, one area in 
which many executives must rely 
on scattered facts and haphazard 
opinions. This is the field of em- 
ploye attitudes and morale. Very 
few firms have a systematic method 
by which significant employe at- 
' titudes can be reported adequately. 
This is true, despite the fact that 
‘studies have frequently shown that 
employe morale is the factor most 
esponsible for efficient operation. 
investigators seeking to determine 
the direct effects of employe bene- 
fits, vacations, high wage rates, at- 
‘tractive offices, company cafeterias, 
and the like, always wind up in 
vagueness and contradiction. But 
when employe morale becomes the 
test, it always shows up as the most 


A clean, tastefully - appointed 
lunchroom is, basically, evi- 
dence of management's interest 
in and respect for its people. 


A study of a group of warehouses 
in a large merchandising organiza- 
tion revealed that employes in one 
warehouse where morale was high 
invariably did better work. ‘They 
were also more dependable than 
employes in other warehouses where 
morale was low. ‘The study pointed 
out that two of the warehouses 
had excellent cost-of-operation rec- 
ords, but added that one achieved 
this “by keeping wages low, re- 
fusing to spend money on improved 
working conditions, and maintain- 
ing a close, rigorous control over all 
expenditures.” The other achieved 


the same end “as a by-product of 


high morale and enthusiasm among 
a group of employes who knew 
what they had to do and were 
rewarded handsomely and deserved- 
ly for doing it.” 

As far as morale is concerned, top 
executives too often rely on im- 
pressions gained from sporadic con- 
tacts with employes or general ob- 
servation. Sometimes, they ask the 
opinion of personnel men, foremen, 
or union leaders, who may have 
slightly more information to rely 


view of the total situation. 

Such men, unfortunately, tend to 
see what they want to see. Union 
leaders see dissatisfaction, and an 
urgent need to meet union de- 
mands. Foremen see only their own 
department, and fear that admitting 
too poor morale will be interpreted 
as failure on their part. Personnel 
men often use individual dissatis- 
factions as an argument for more 
personnel systems and activities. 

In any case, the executive can 
never be sure that he has a com- 
plete and realistic picture which can 
be used as a basis for decisions. 


Survey Limitations 


For many years companies have 
sought to supply this need through 
attitude surveys. But, useful as these 
surveys are, they also have many 
limitations. First, they are based on 
inadequate concepts as to the na- 
ture and causes of poor morale; 
second, their interpretation has 
often been faulty. 


They also lead to the assumption 
(Continued on page 166) 
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One reason for the defense production miscalculation has been very bad “paper 
planning’; one program required more nickel than there is in the entire world 


B Sorry, says Washington, we miscalculated, which 


The period of ‘‘peak’’ mili- 
tary production, first set 
for early this year, now is 
expected sometime in 1953 


means that shortages will extend well into 1953 


NE of Washington’s newspa- 

per columnists, Fletcher 

Knebel, whose specialty is 
satiric paragraphs reminiscent of 
the style of the late Will Rogers, 
recently summed up with barbed 
humor a reaction to the cold war 
and its apparent lack of any fore- 
seeable end. “President Truman,” 
he wrote, “wants to go down in 
history as the first president who 
kept us out of war and peace at the 
same time.” 

This witticism can be especially 
appreciated by the businessman. For 
almost two years now the national 
economy has been in a defense 
emergency which was geared nei- 
ther to war nor peace. The basic 
philosophy worked out in Washing- 
ton in the days immediately after 
the Korean invasion was that the 
economy was strong enough so that 
we could have both guns and but- 
ter. There would, it was recognized, 
be a period in which the butter 


: ere’s why the materials 
pinch will NOT end in ’52 


by VINCENT CHANDLER 


while expansion of manufacturing 
facilities and of raw materials pro- 
duction was catching up with the 
overload. 

According to the universal calcu- 
lations, this period of greatest strin- 
gency was to be the first six months 
of calendar 1952. By that reckoning 
the manufacturer was entitled to 
look forward this month, as he 
neared the second quarter’s opera- 
tions, toward an easing of the situ- 
ation in another four months, to- 
ward an era in which neither war 
nor peace demands would be too 
great a strain. 


The major policy news from 
Washington for the businessman to— 
take into account in his planning 
is that this calculation has been 
seriously upset. The pinch in ma- 
terials is going to last a lot longer 
—well into 1953. 

The mobilization planners have 
been slow in making this fact 


known. They have been trying to_ 
break the news gently. The evi- 
(Continued on page 133) 4 


would be a bit scarce, while indus- 
try was manufacturing the guns and 
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Its |oaded — 


Before you drive the Golden Anniversary Cadillac, 


there is one thing we should like to impress upon you: 


It’s Joaded—so be careful! 


-There’s more power in that dynamic engine than 
you'll ever need—except for the rarest emergency. 
And it should never, zever be used for dramatic display 
on the get-away. 

If somebody else wants the honors when the light 
turns green—let ’em go. You don’t have to prove 
anything, anyway. 

But that great power works for you—even when 
you're not unleashing it to the limit. 

It works for you as a reserve—and gives you that 
easy, quiet, flowing ride which makes a Cadillac such 
a joy to own and such a thrill to drive... 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


varetul | 


t 


Ser Lceeeivccasy Ov that slow-moving engine—that 
simply /oafs at all legal speeds—and which is a literal 
Methuselah when it comes to long life. . 


And it is a primary reason for that unbelievably 
low upkeep expense, at which Cadillac owners never 
cease to marvel. 


But we trust that no Cadillac owner will ever use 
it for dominating the highway. To do so is not 
only counter to the rules of safety—but it is not in 
keeping with the graciousness the motoring public 
has come to expect from the person who sits at the 


wheel of a Cadillac. 


Have you seen this great Golden Anniversary 
creation? If not, we should be pleased to welcome 
you to our showrooms—at any time. 


How good is management? 


A eurrent appraisal of the quality of 


by LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 


American business management 


HIS past Fall, within a few 

months of each other, it was 

my privilege to make addresses 
in Boston and in Los Angeles. The 
theme of these two presentations 
was virtually the same—that the 
next ten or twenty years would 
go down in history as the manage- 
ment epoch. This theme resulted 
from the knowledge that a large 
segment of American industrial and 
business management is awakening 
to the full realization of its re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities; that 
management is doing a lot of soul- 
searching and is admitting its own 
shortcomings; that management 
people are seeking help, training, 
and education to improve their 
capabilities and performance. It 
was stated that more and more 
industrial statesmen are coming to 
the front and that, furthermore, 
there is little evidence of anything 
like this taking 
leadership groups. 


place in other 


Voice In Wilderness? 

At the close of the Boston meet- 
ing, a member of the audience said 
quite sympathetically, “That all 
sounds mighty fine, but yours is 
a voice crying in the wilderness.” 
Following the meeting in 
Angeles, a gentleman shook 
hand very warmly and said, 


Los 


my 


“You 


The author is president of the American 
Management Association. This thought-pro- 
voking article is cdligested from an address 
he made at the AMA Mid-Winter General 
Management Conference on January 17, 
1952. 


have almost convinced me_ that 
there are a few Christian business 
men in this world.” Right then, 
I began preparing this address. 

Actually, it is quite presumptuous 
for anyone to make an appraisal 
of management. It is important 
that it be made clear that I am 
by no means a professional manage- 
ment appraiser or an arbiter of 
the right and wrong way of doing 
things managerially. This American 
Management Association has been 
gracious enough to place me in 
a position where I have strong and 
close relationships with hundreds 
of companies. Through our con- 
ferences, seminars, planning coun- 
cils, material for our publications 
and other media, we receive distinct 
impressions that grow even more 
distinct as these contacts with man- 
agement continue. We are well 
acquainted with the thinking and 
practices of top executives, of those 
who are on their way up, and of 
those who have not yet reached 
the management level. We are able 
to make comparisons in the at- 
titudes of the people at all three 
levels, and there are some surpris- 
ing differences. 

It is, therefore, with considerable 
humility that I approach this task 
of appraising the quality of man- 
agement. It is necessary to make 
clear, however, that what is pre- 
sented herein is not based on any 
particular competency of my own, 
but is purely reactions that would 
be gathered by anyone who might 
be in my _ position. 


In order for us to progress to- 
gether through the development of 
this “Appraisal of the Quality of 
Management,” we have to. start 
from a common base. It is, if you 
will, a fundamental philosophy. If 
we are apart on this philosophy, 
then we shall be apart in what 
is to follow. 


A Master Plan 


The philosophy, I believe, can 
be rather simply stated as follows: 

1. There is a Master or, if you 
wish, a Divine Plan for civilization. 
This Plan was created and is guided 
by a supernatural power which is 
greater than any human being or 
group of human beings. You may 
call that power what you wish, but 
the acceptance of such a power is 
essential. 

2. A power which is great enough 
to create the universe and a Master 
Plan for civilization did not create, 
man to fail. The continued prog- 
ress of civilization and of collective 
human development is assured. 

3. While man collectively is des- 
tined to progress, that is not so 
of man as an individual. He has 
been given a choice as to whether 
he will progress with the overall 
advancement of civilization and will 
contribute to that progress or fail, 
fall out of step, and be left by the 
wayside. 


4. This choice is not made just 


once in an individual’s life. It 
is made at the end of each success 
(Continued on page 143) : 
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$rowing 
with Chicago 


Chicago ... Home of NIKOH Tube Co. ... heart of the fastest 


growing steel center in the world... astride the nation’s 


arterial highways of transportation . .. air, truck, and rail. 


NIKOH 


_NIKOH Tube Co. is strategically situated to fulfill all 


customer requirements for the quantity production of 


high quality electric weld steel tubing. 


ne guarantee. of 


Precision ..- Somat ... Durability 


NIKOH TUBE cO., 5000 Ss. WHIPPLE ST. : 7 = 
CHICA GO 32, TLL. eo et 6-6500 The finest name in tubing. 
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CHICAGO 


dt work in (951 


HICAGO’S industrial community — called upon last 
year to provide “guns and butter” for a nation nom- 
inally at peace but never quite sure how long that “peace” 
would last — turned out prodigious amounts of both types 
of goods. 


As for “guns,” the area’s defense production program 
had gotten off to a dawdling start during the previous 
year, but in 1951 the pace steadily intensified. ‘Uhere 
were many indications of the city’s mounting contribution 
to the defense effort: during 1951, for example, the Chi- 
cago area’s production of machinery increased by more 
than $1.5 billion, while its output of primary metals, 
notably steel which broke all former records, increased 
nearly half a billion dollars. 


But despite the huge military volume, Chicago's in- 
dustrial community also turned out an unexpectedly large 
amount of strictly consumer goods last year. If anything, 
there was a little too much “butter” for many a retailer, 
who watched his supplier industries, now keyed to the 
highest productivity level in history, out-produce a second 
great wave of “war-scare’” buying early in the year and 
then, before the machines could be throttled down, go on 
to satiate one consumer market after another. In the proc- 
ess, “Inventory liquidation” became a painful, but none- 
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theless necessary, course of action in a wide 
variety of consumer fields. They ranged from 
television receivers and household appliances 
to women’s wear and home furniture. 


The year 1951 will be remembered with 
little fondness by many businessmen. It was 
a year that confounded the economic fore- 
caster and the average consumer alike. ‘There 
were to be shortages of goods that never de- 
veloped. ‘There were to be greatly intensified 
inflationary pressures that abruptly weakened 
when consumers, after a temporary buying 
splurge inspired by Communist China’s entry 
into the Korean hostilities, suddenly withdrew 
from the market channeling their spare money 
into savings rather than into new automobiles 
and refrigerators. ‘There were to be vastly 
more serious material shortages that would 
certainly cut back the production of consumer 
durables. “Those that did materialize were 
somewhat less severe than expected. 


URING 1951, industry in Chicago, as 

throughout the nation, was profoundly 
influenced by two conflicting economic  in- 
fluences: the war production program which 
brought boomtime conditions to the heavy, 
capital goods industries and relative sluggish- 
ness in consumer goods industries which led 


(Left) Michigan Avenue Bridge spanning 
the Chicago River, gateway to the Ilinois 
Waterway System. (Below) Cattle pens 

at Chicago’s world-famed_ stockyards. 


to inventory accumulations and sharp  cut- 
backs in production. ‘The unique interplay of 
economic forces was not, however, without its 
virtues. As it turned out, these two counter- 


balancing influences actually served to hold — 


inflationary and deflationary forces in remark- 
ably good balance during the year. 


Apart from these complex economic cross- 
currents, the dominating feature of the year 


was the demonstrated ability of the Chicago. 


industrial community to meet the extraordi- 


nary production demands of the government, 


and at the same time accommodate consistently 
high—though not record-making—civilian de- 
mands. In addition, Chicago industry carried 
out a vast expansion program of its own, in- 
creasing the area’s investment in plant and 
facilities by over $400 million. 


According to estimates compiled by the In- 


dustrial Department of the Chicago Associa-_ 


tion of Commerce and Industry, the industrial 
community last year turned out manufactured 


goods valued at $17.3 billion. This huge total - 
represented an increase of about 15 per cent— 
over the previous year’s output and almost 50 
per cent over the peak war year of 1944, when ~ 


the area produced $11.9 billion in manufac- 
tured products of all kinds. 


Bes Jphagctes, 


(Left) The University of Chicago’s $2.2 
million synchrocyclotron under con- 
struction. (Below) United States 

Steel Company’s South Works. 


ATEARLY every major industry in the area area’s huge oil industry set new all-time pro- 
shared in the record output. ‘The pri- duction records, meanwhile investing some 
‘mary metals industry produced goods valued $50 million in a continuing expansion pro- 
at $2.5 billion —an increase of almost 25 per eram of huge dimensions. ‘The steel industry 
cent over 1950. ‘The food industry turned out also reached a new production peak, 73 leper 
an estimated $2.46 billion worth of goods — cent ahead of the previous year, meanwhile in- 
an increase of about 10 per cent over the previ- creasing its capacity by over a half a million 
‘ous year. Output in the non-electrical ma- tons a year. New plant and facility investments 
-chinery industry reached an estimated $1.9 in the Chicago area for the year reached a 
billion, followed by electrical and electronic peacetime record of $401.6 million —a level 
“machinery and equipment with an output esti- exceeded only in the wartime year of 1942, 


mated at $1.75 billion. 
E The manner in which the various segments 


There were other highlights in the year for of Chicago’s highly diversified business com- 
industry. Permits for over a third of a billion munity reacted to the complex economic in- 
_ dollars worth of new homes were issued dur- fluences of 1951 is told in detail in the in- 
ing the year to make 1951 the second biggest dividual industry stories which are indexed 
| homebuilding year in Chicago's history. The in the table below. 
\ 
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Retailing in °O1: the 


customer was fitful 


HE consumer gave the retailer 
a hectic time last year, although 
the statistics for 1951 might not 
indicate more than that it was an- 
other year of large volume business. 

During the first two months of 
1951, consumers went on another 
tremendous buying spree, the sec- 
ond such wave of heavy buying 
since the outbreak of the Korean 
war. This time the buying wave 
was prompted by fears of another 
long and widespread war, as the 
result of China’s entry into the 
Korean struggle. Mindful of the 
shortages during World War II, 
consumers pounced on _ durable 
goods containing metal, then on 
items made of rubber and synthetic 
fabrics. 

With this concentration on goods 
that were expected to become scarce, 
the scare buying was, of course, 
unbalanced. People bought nor- 


MONTHLY INDEX OF CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE 
(Daily average: 1935-39 = 100) 


1951 1950 


January 5229350) 188.8 
February __ f eee Ly 176.8 
March:.=2_- Ee Ay, 198.7 
iN ib ea a Ey P12 216.9 
May 238.7 224.6 
June e204) 220.5 
July ae ae eee 49 203.4 
AAP USE So oe 204.6 215.8 
September 243.7 244.8 
October z: 244.5 236.2 
NOVeMDer 2-4 299.6 292.4 
December 387.6 399.4 

NGaT, ree eee eh a) pe ee 241.7 234.8 


Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 


mally of the goods they expected 
to remain in reasonably good sup- 
ply, even in the event of allout 
war. 

Apparently retailers, as well as 
many manufacturers, had the same 
apprehensions as the consuming 
public. At any rate, they placed 
orders for inventories on an enor- 
mous scale, and were more than 
a little surprised when their mer- 
chandise promptly appeared from 
manufacturers who also were step- 
ping up production at record rates 
to anticipate the expected shortage 
of raw materials. 


The Boom Ends 

By March, it became apparent 
that the public, or at least that 
segment with ready cash or credit, 
had completed its war scare buying 
splurge. Then the trouble started. 
Inventories piled up in retail stores 
and in warehouses. Manufacturers 
cut back production. By June, 
retailers in Chicago began to launch 
vigorous sales campaigns to relieve 
the glut of refrigerators, stoves, 


ANNUAL INDEX OF DEPART- 
MENT STORE TRADE IN 


CHICAGO 

(1935-39 = 100) 
1951 241.9229 1045 Seen Mee 674 
19505 ne 9848 31944 ea 
1949 soi 225.67 1013 2 a rae 
1948. 9418. 2 (1949 ek eta, 128.2 
1947. 234.9") 104 1s 120.7 
1946 2164 1940... 109.4 


television sets and other appliances. 


Furniture and household furnish- 
ings, which had also slackened to 
a snail’s pace in sales, came in 
for concentrated sales promotion, 
and finally many retailers started 
general “pushing” throughout their 
stores. 


Strong Promotion 

‘The consumer, who had started 
the trouble, now sat back smugly 
when it became evident that, in- 
stead of shortages, there was an 
oversupply of nearly everything — 
except, perhaps, the average man’s 
bank balance. Consumers, however, 
could not resist the temptation of 
bargain prices, and by the end of 
1951, inventories were generally in 
reasonably good condition, especially 
in view of continued threats that 
the defense program would slowly 
but inevitably cut into the materials 
available for production of con- 
sumer goods. Even so, sales pro- 
motions continued right up to the 
Christmas season and even to Christ- 
mas Day, and they were resumed 
after the holidays. The over-all 
inventory situation was relatively 
good at the year’s end, but trouble 
was reported in certain lines of ap- 
pliances and textiles and leather 
products, 

Aggregate retail trade in Chicago 
during 1951 reached $4.8 billion, 
according to estimates of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. This compared with $4.6 
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39 
billion in 1950, $4.27 billion in 

1949, and $4.35 billion in 1948. i 
_ The Federal Reserve Bank of 

Chicago estimates department store ANNUAL INDEX OF DEPART- 

trade for the city at $536 million MENT STORE TRADE IN ice 


in 1951, against $519 million in 
1950, an increase of 2.6 per cent. 
Furniture store sales, meanwhile, 
‘slumped 11.7 per cent in Chicago. 


Preliminary figures of the reserve 
bank indicated that sales of wom- 
en's and misses’ ready-to-wear 
stores were up about one per cent 
and sales of accessories were up 
somewhat over two per cent in 
1951, while sales of men’s and 
boys’ wear dropped about one per 
cent. Home furnishings sales dipped 
“about 214 per cent. 

A number of factors in the retail 
sales situation were being watched 
with considerable interest. One was 
the indication last year that consum- 
ers were becoming more cautions in 
‘spending their money, perhaps of 
necessity. For example, the so-called 
bargain basements of the depart- 
‘ment stores made a better showing 
last year than the upstairs sections. 
This was noted even during the 
Christmas season. In trade circles 
there was general agreement that 
consumers were showing increased 
‘resistance to high prices, and the 
slow sales and price reductions 
of the shoe stores were given as a 
specific example of the effectiveness 
of this resistance. 


_ There was concern about the 
ability or willingness of consumers 
to continue high level purchasing 
‘in view of the growing proportion 
of living costs accounted for by 
food and the increased income tax 
withholding effective November 1, 
195 |. 


Peak Living Costs 
The cost of living index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics crawled 
to a new high of 195.8 for Chicago 
in December, 1951, against 184.1 
a year earlier. The index is based 
on the 1935-39 average as 100. The 
food price index for Chicago, how- 
ever, stood at 238.1 on December 
15, 1951, against 225.1 on January 
15, 1951. 
_ Reporting for the entire country, 
| the Bureau of Labor Statistics noted 
that between December, 1950, and 
December, 1951, the consumers’ 
price index rose 5.8 per cent and 
that food prices were up TAS per 
‘cent in the same period. Fresh 
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fruits and vegetables were up 23 
per cent on average. 

There was cause for concern in 
the evidence that much of the 
recovery in durable goods _ sales 
in the final months of 1951 came 
about because the Federal Reserve 
Board relaxed Rezulation W, gov- 
erning the down payment and the 
repayment period on _ installment 
sales. Congress recommended this 
relaxation following complaints that 
credit restrictions were seriously 
curtailing retail sales. 


Installment Credit 

Regulation W credit restrictions 
had been re-established in Septem- 
ber, 1950, and made even more strin- 
gent the following month. In- the 
first four months of 1951, installment 
credit outstanding in the United 
States declined more than $550,000,- 
000, and continued at that reduced 
level for the months of May, June 
and July, when there is normally 
a seasonal expansion. 

Onfily 344 1951; Regulation W 


COST OF LIVING INDEX IN 
CHICAGO 
(1935-39 = 100) 


1951 1950 
January _... 186.4 172:3 
February _ 189.7 172.0 
March —.. 190.0 172.9 
April sees 190.0 172.9 
May 2? 190:8 175.3 
june 22 ae TSles 176.4 
July “ ee 5192.3 179.2 
AupUste sea = 191.9 180.2 
September == af” -192:8 179.8 
Ociebere ae ee 1944 180.4 
INO VEMD GN pas en 195.4 180.6 
December = 195.8 184.1 
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was eased by reducing the required 
down payment and permitting trade- 
ins to be counted as part of the 
down payment. Required monthly 
payments on installment contracts 
were also reduced by lengthening 
the allowable period that the con- 
tracts could run. 


Auto Sales Off 


The effect of the liberalization 
in credit terms was immediate. In 
the period from August through 
November, the volume of new in- 
stallment credit was not only 14 
per cent larger than for the pre- 
ceding four months, but 12 per 
cent ahead of the fall of 1950. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago reported in the February, 
1952 issue of its monthly publica- 
tion, Business Conditions, that in 
all major lines the volume of credit 


SALES TAX IN COOK COUNTY®* 


1951 1950 
Jiebawienay (ee = $ 10,576,305 $ 9,638,175 
ebuuary == 8,550,143 7,124,597 
Marcha === 8,261,722 7,098,697 
April 9,082,384 7,840,693 
May 8,250,033 7,674,326 
June 8,921,327 7,987,827 
july) ee 8,729,266 8,366,159 
ATUCUSte a= =e BEES 7,925,884 
September === 8,051,210 8,318,027 
October _....... 8,344,471 8,403,480 
November ..... 9,037,420 8,427,006 
December 8,672,866 8,589,162 


otal ee $104,250,546 $97,394,033 
*These figures represent collections by 
the state on sales taxes paid the preceding 
month on retail purchases. Thus, the tax 
figure for January, 1951, reflects the vol- 
ume of retail trade in December, 1950. 
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extended had increased relatively 
more than total sales since last July. 
Automobile sales were down four 
per cent from August through Oc- 
tober as compared with the pre- 
ceding three months, but credit 
extended on automobile sales in- 
creased 10 per cent. New credit 
extended by appliance and furni- 
ture stores increased 38 per cent, 
while total sales were gaining only 
Pieper. cent. 

Business Conditions declared that 
in the last half of 1951 businessmen 
extricated themselves from what 
could have been a serious predica- 
ment, not only for them but for 
the nation as well. Certain studies 
have indicated, the bulletin. said, 
that in recent decades inventory 
changes have been more inportant 
than changes in business capital 
expenditures in causing or intensi- 
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fying booms and_ busts, especially 
in the short run. 

“The magnitude of the effort 
towards inventory readjustment in 
1951 might have brought serious 
repercussions in normal times,” the 
publication continued. “But 1951 
was not a normal year. Rising 
government expenditures and crisis- 
induced capital spending on a grand 
scale offset the depressing effects 
of cutbacks in consumer goods in- 
ventories and prevented a general 
downturn. Continued high  indi- 
vidual income and announcements 
of future production cutbacks gave 
assurance that most retail inven- 
tories could be sold if they were 
held long enough. Evidence that 
the readjustment was carried 
through without severe. strain is 
provided by the falling trend of 
business failures in the {seventh ] 
district during 1951.” 


Wholesale trade in Chicago up. 


despite demand fluctuations 


Wholesale trade in Chicago dur- 
ing 1951 followed closely the pat- 
tern set in the retail stores. When 
the public was setting new records 
for spending, retail stores swamped 
their wholesalers with orders for 
merchandise, and wholesalers in 
turn bought heavily from their 
manufacturing suppliers. 


‘ 


Despite the drastic reversal that 
came early in the spring, the ag- 
gregate dollar volume of wholesale 
trade in Chicago during 1951 was 
estimated at a new peak of $15.5 
billion by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry. ‘This 
compared with $15 billion for 1950, 
$13.5 billion for 1949, and $14.3 
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billion reported in the 1948 census. 


The huge furniture shows held — 


in Chicago, attracting buyers from 
all parts of the country, provided 
an accurate measurement of what 
was taking place during the year. 
At the January, 1951, show, buying 
was enormous. At the June show 
the attendance dropped about 14 
per cent from the June, 1950, fig- 
ure, but was still an impressive 
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16,000. However, the “buyers” came 


mostly to look, and they bought 
little, despite the best efforts of 
manufacturers who sought to stim- 
ulate business by bringing out new 
designs and. numerous new items, 
and in some cases, by shading prices. 

After a slow second and_ third 


quarter, wholesale business picked 


up in the final three 
1951, with considerable help from 


months of 


the good retail business done at 


Christmas. 

Wholesalers reported that buying 
had returned 
Retailers were asking for immediate 
or 30-day delivery, but more im- 


to a sounder basis. 


portant —they were buying “across” 


the board,” instead of stocking up 


on items they feared would become- 


scarce in a war economy. 


Business failures 


exten d downtrend 


Chicago's enviable reputation for 
having one of the world’s best busi- 
ness climates continued unmarred 
last year —in fact, it became just a 


little bit better! Business failures in~ 
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this metal heals its hurts 


before they happen 


when regular lubrication fails, “Tiger” Bronze 


lubricates itself to prevent damage 


One of our Sales Engineers recently 
reported . . . “The inexperienced main- 
tenance man bolted down the bearing 
housing so tightly that the film of lu- 
brication between shaft and bearing 
squeezed out. Theequipment started up. 

‘Five long minutes of dry, metal-to- 
metal operation passed before the smok- 
ing bearing signalled shut-down. Ex- 
amination showed the expensive steel 
shaft was unharmed because the lead 
content of the ‘Tiger’ Bronze bearing 
had sweated out and plated the running 
surface, cushioning the shaft and pre- 
venting seizure.” 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Copyright 1950, American Brake Shoe Company 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION e« 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION « 
KELLOGG DIVISION e NATIONAL BEARING DIVISIO 


“Tiger” Bronze is hard enough to 
carry heavy bearing loads without dis- 
tortion. It is soft enough to embed 
foreign particles that would otherwise 
score the shaft. It will stand severe 
shocks and pounding, both constant 
and intermittent. “Tiger” Bronze is 
easy to machine at speeds as high as 
3000 f.p.m., and requires no lubricants 
or coolants when machining. 

“Tiger” Bronze is available in cored 
and solid bars, as cast or machined, in 
popular sizes for direct shipment. at 
substantial savings. Write Dept. I 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wea 


ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION « 


AR IS 
AS x ae 8 
S L, 
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IMPACT Doz: ae 
HEAT ABRASION 


CORROSION FRICTION 


r-resisting parts in 58 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION » AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
N « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION « SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


VIBRATION 


OFFSET 
REPRODUCTIONS 


PLANOGRAPH 
LITHOGRAPHY 


Catalogs 
Broadsides 
Office Forms 
Circulars 
Litho Labels 
Letter Heads 


Advertising 
Folders 


Economy 


Black or Color 


Complete Service 


ART 
LAYOUT work DESIGN 


MOnroe 6- JQHN H. 
9587 DARBY 


844 W. ERIE 


THE COUNTRY’S 
MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


% Modern and attractive agent’s and 
general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance poli- 
cy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age O 
on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health 
policy contracts with lifetime benefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization con- 
tracts with surgical, medical and 
nurse benefits. 


Complete substandard facilities. 
Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE 
COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve 
life insurance companies 


Company's Expansion Program 
fers 


Openings in California, Florida, Ilinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of Chicago 
C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 


North American Building, Chicago 3, III. 


the city during 1951 held at a 
phenomenally low level, continuing 
a three-year downward trend, and 
the relatively few firms which were 
obliged to suspend operations were 
chiefly very small operations. 

A review of the statistics discloses 
that 311 firms went out of business 
in Chicago last year. The average 
liabilities involved were about 
$26,000, which, combined, made a 
total loss figure of $8,235,000. This 
compared with 337 failures and to- 
tal liabilities of $8,444,000 during 
the previous year. 

In the period since: the war, very 
few businesses have failed in any 
year in the Chicago area. Statisti- 
cally, there was a slight increase in 
failures that began in 1947 and 
continued until the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. Since then, 
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however, failures have been declin- 
ing steadily in number, but more 
significantly in the liabilities in-— 
volved. 


CHICAGO BUSINESS FAILURES 
1951 1950 


No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 


Janey eee 36 $ 816,000 36 $1,339,000 
Heb: 2 21 468,000 40 1,228,000 
Marans 30 655,000 34 593,000 
Apply === 37 821,000 27 620,000 
May .- 24 419,000 33 1,095,000 
juneue 20 271,000 31 562,000 
July es 22 817,000 34 580,000 
Augs = sees" 20 562,000 25 464,000 
Sept. 22  ~=1,141,000 19 462,000 
Oct. 30 607,000 20 483,000 
Novos 25 1,034,000 19 694,000 
Deceit 624,000 Me) 324,000 

Total 311 $8,235,000 337 $8,444,000 


Note: Dun and Bradstreet defines a fail- 
ure as follows: “A business failure, as de- 
fined for this record, occurs when a com- 
mercial or industrial enterprise is- involved 
in 2 court proceeding or a voluntary ac- 
tion which is likely to end in loss to 
creditors.” 


P.O. volume reflects active 


business pace in 1951 


{pe consistently strong pace of 
Chicago business activity was re- 
flected last year in the city’s post 
office operations. Receipts at the 
Chicago Post Office totaled $121.6 
million during the year, an increase 
of 3.64 per cent over the previous 
year’s level of $117.3 million. 


Almost all classes of mail increased 
in volume during the year. Outgo- 


Postal GReCelp tsweeee esate ae eee ee $ 
Outgoing Mails: 
Ivetter Manis yo pieces. en a ee 
Parcels, BOsts Sacks. et as Siena! 


Other™ Glassesins sacks a= ae eee 
Incoming Mails: 

Letterte Mails picces. ssssase = aeee eer ete 

Parcel = Posts qsacksat «os ee ee ee 


Other* :Glassesassackss 2 ee 
Domestic Money Orders Issued: 

HA LOU Tt ee ce 2 a en es Se $ 

Transactions ee I eee A ON ty) TEE 
International Money Orders Issued 

AMOUNT ees Saath oo aS ee eae $ 


ME TANSACtLOUS 5 iets eee ee ee 
Domestic Money Orders Paid: 
‘Amount hese ey ere BOs See $ 


ing letter mail was up 19.9 per cent, 
and incoming letter mail rose 6.6 
per cent. Parcel post volume also 
rose, the income category by 7.16 
per cent and outgoing by 6.76 per 
cent. There was also a sharp rise 
at the post office’s international 
money order windows: 29.2 per cent 
more international money orders 
were issued and 20 per cent more 
were paid. 


1951 1950 Per Cent 
Gain 
121,598,203.79 $ 117,324,467.09 3.64 
2,537,709,665 2,116,105,944 19.92 — 
32,152,584 30,114,201 6.76 
9,475,616 9,389,698 91 
1,852,213,635 1,737,720,210 6.58 
7,388,708 6,894,867 7.16 
1,636,849 1,691,870 3.25% 
f 
63,555,493.02 $  60,077,267.71 5.79 
3,844,016 3,061,665 25.55 
843,973.04 $ 653,400.67 29.16 
44,521 37,211 19.64 


193,545,930.28 $ 352,468,429.60 45.09* 


[ransactions fesse oe ee oe ee 17,533,230 31,312,218 44.00* 
International Money Orders Paid: 

AMOUN tS 5 ee Sees ee eee ee 89,211.00 $ 74,334.08 20.01 

‘Transactions se ae ea ee ees 8,195 5,946 37.82 
United States Savings Bonds: 

Amount Sold wes eee $ 11,046,881.25 $  13,872,600.00 20.37* 

Number) So] dais ee ee ee 246,536 272,687 9.59* 
Postal Savings: 

AMOUNGSON 2 D6 pOsi tes a se eee $ 191,050,883.00 $ 205,211,013.00 6.90* 

Number. of cpositorss a= ae 262,286 276,207 5.04% 
Motor Vehicle Service: — 

Miles) Travelede2 22 sno) oe ee 10,958,359 10,707,796 2.30 


*Decrease 
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GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
AND ENGINEERS 
FOR 


AIR CONDITIONING — REFRIGERATION 
HEATING — PIPING — VENTILATION 


KROESCHELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


215 WEST ONTARIO STREET CHICAGO 10 DELAWARE 7-4820 


“When MILK is your business - 
your business better be good!” 


says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


The Borden Company believes only perfec- 
tionists belong in the milk business — that 
purity and quality must be guarded like gold. 


That’s why Borden boasts the finest and 
biggest dairy research laboratories in the world. 
That’s why Borden insists that every single 
drop of Borden milk must be tested and re- 
tested — time after time —for perfect purity 
and quality and flavor. 


It’s not surprising that Borden’s is famous 
for being the best, and the best-tasting milk 
in town. For 95 years, now, people have 
known that “If It’s Borden’s, It’s Got To 
Be Good!” 


The BORDEN Company 


CHICAGO MILK DIVISION 


© The Borden Company 
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Area employment dips, 


then soars to new peak 


VERALL employment in the 
O Chicago area during much of 
1951 was powerfully affected 
by two conflicting influences. The 
defense production program, after 
a hesitant start in 1950, went into 
high gear last year creating boom 
time conditions in the heavy, capi- 
tal goods industries. At the same 
time, however, many lighter, con- 
sumer goods went into a_ sharp 
slump as inventories moved upward 
to uncomfortably high proportions. 
At the beginning of the year 
the tight labor situation that had 
existed almost from the time the 
Korean war started in June, 1950, 
was relieved considerably because 
of seasonal layoffs in the construc- 
tion trades and other industries. 
In March and April employment 
dipped sharply in a number of 
manutacturing industries, both in 
the hard and soft consumer goods 
lines. This slump reflected the de- 
cline in buying and the piling up of 
inventories. The drop in consumer 
purchases was particularly sharp in 
radios and television sets, a_ field 
in which Chicago is one of the 
largest producers, and in electrical 
appliances, furniture, and apparel, 
in which Chicago also ranks as one 
of the largest producers. 

Seasonal influences brought a re- 
covery in employment in the early 
summer, especially in the non-manu- 
facturing fields. Construction em- 
ployment in this period jumped 
by more than 12,000. New gains 
in the late summer and fall brought 
employment to a new all-time high. 


In the 12 months from Novem- 
ber, 1950, to November, 1951, em- 
ployment in the three-county Chi- 
cago-Calumet area rose 1.2 per cent 
to a total of 2,350,800, according 
to estimates of the Illinois state 
employment service. 

Although the rearmament  pro- 
gram by no means dominated the 
employment picture last year, its 
influence became increasingly im- 
portant in the final months of the 
year. Allocations of scarce or re- 
stricted materials made it necessary 
for many non-defense manufacturers 
to cut back their production sched- 
ules, and the slowly mounting vol- 
ume of war goods production and 
the retooling of reactivated war 
plants was reflected in a growing 
scarcity of skilled workers. 


Metalworking Gains 

The largest gains in employment, 
numerically, during 1951 were in 
metalworking industries. The widest 
percentage gain was in transporta- 
tion equipment with an_ increase 
of 27.5 per cent in numbers of 
employed. This was primarily the 
result of the reactivation of air- 
craft plants in Chicago, 

Non-electrical machinery showed 

i gain of 8.2 pe cent, government 
employment 5.5 per cent, scientific 
instruments 5.3 per cent, petroleum 
and coal products 4.7 per cent, and 
primary metals 4.5 per cent. These 
are estimates of the Illinois state 
employment service. Some sharp 
losses were also reported, including 
27.7 per cent for leather and 
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leather products as a result Olea 
nationwide dechne in order volume 
and a strike at a large Chicago’ 
shoe factory. Other declines were 
8.1 per cent for lumber and furni- 
ture, chemicals 6.7 per cent, and 
paper products 5.3 per cent. 

At the end of the year, 23 ing 
dustrial occupations directly in- 
volved in the national defense 
program were listed as critically 
short of qualified workers in the 
Chicago area. These were: assem- 
blers, boring machine operators, 
chippers, coremakers, die casting 
machine operators, engine lathe 
operators, grinders, inspectors, job 
setters, laborers, machinists, airplane 
mechanics, maintenance mechanics, 
milling machine operators, molders, 
patternmakers, screw machine oper- 
ators, sheet metal workers, switch- 
men, tool and die makers, turret 
lathe operators, welders, and truck 
drivers. In a number of these cat- 
egories, such as machinists, grinders, | 
and molders, it was reported that. 
virtually no workers were available, 
while for the other occupations the 
job applicants generally failed to 
meet employer specifications for 
skill, experience and age. 

A number of professional and _ 
clerical occupations essential to the 
defense effort were also listed as 
critically short. They ~weré: “ac 
countants, tool and die designers, 
detailers, electrical and mechanical 
draftsmen, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, stenographers and Wp 
ists, and telephone operators. 

The high wages offered in de-- 


| 
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How To Find Out About 
PENSION PLANS 


Here’s what The First National Bank of Chicago has 
done, beginning more than fifty years ago. 


1 Started off on the ground floor—launched its own 
@ pension plan in 1899 when employee-retirement 
arrangements were practically unknown—learned 
by experience the ins and outs—the cost problem 
—and the relative performance of bonds, stocks, 
and other investments over a long period of time. 


Ws Helped other companies, large and small, plan and 
@ administer their programs of various types, includ- 
ing profit-sharing trusts. 


And that’s why we believe our officers who specialize in pension 
plans can help you when you consider installing or revising a 
retirement program for your firm. We'll be delighted to discuss 
your problem against the background of our own experience and 
our observation of all types of plans in hundreds of companies. 


Trust Department 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


AND CLARK STREETS 
FRANKLIN 2-6800 


DEARBORN, MONROE 
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America’s Leading 


coffee For RESTAURANTS 
HOTELS ¢ INSTITUTIONS 


Automatic Coffee Urns * Glass Coffee 
Makers * Complete Equipment Repair 
- Service 


WHitehall 4-4633 
375 W. ONTARIO ST. CHICAGO 90, ILL. 
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1 SS— | Jo 


OFFICE FURNITURE HOUSE INC. 


Complete Stock of Wood and Steel 
YOUR OLD FURNITURE 
TAKEN IN TRADE 


160 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 1 


CEntral 6-3609 


EQUIPMENT STORAGE 
CORPORATION 


a 
} ddiatat nin See : “abi 
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HEAVY CRANE-HANDLED 
INDUSTRIAL STORAGE 


UNLIMITED FLOOR LOAD 
FOR 
MACHINERY .. PAPER . . STEEL 


LICENSED & BONDED 
PRospect 6-4616 


7444 S. ASHLAND AVE, 
B.R.C. RR & I. N. RR 


fense production plants helped to 
account for shortages in the supply 
of a wide variety of non-defense 
workers ranging from auto me- 


| chanics to bowling alley pin boys. 


Aircraft, aircraft engine and jet 
component orders placed with Chi- 
cago plants were major factors in 
creating a shortage of highly skilled 
workers. These orders were for 
cargo aircraft to be built by Fair- 
child at O’Hare field, engines by 
Ford and Studebaker in two plants 
built especially for this purpose 
in World War II, and engines by 
Buick in a new plant being erected 
near Willow Springs. During the 
initial phases of tooling these large 
plants, the demand is particularly 
heavy for machinists, turret lathe 
operators, and tool and die makers. 

The aircraft plants were sched- 
uled to get into production during 
1952 on a substantial scale, and to 
increase their demands for workers 
accordingly. However, a change in 
governmental orders has deferred 
the impact of much of this demand 
and eliminated part of it. The 
government cancelled the order for 
cargo aircraft to be built at O’Hare 
field, and decided to have the Ford 
company manufacture jet engines 
instead of the piston engines origi- 
nally ordered. The latter change will 
add many months to the time re- 
quired to prepare the plant for 
‘production. 


In-Migration Deferred 


The cancellation of the Fairchild 
contract and the revision of the 
Ford contract produced a substan- 
tial easing in the labor situation in 
Chicago since the first of the year, 
according to a subcommittee of the 
Greater Chicago Area Defense Hous- 
ing Committee, organized last fall 
under the leadership of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board. The subcom- 
mittee declared that in-migration 
of workers to the Chicago area on 
a large scale would now be de- 
ferred for some months. 

Unlike the = situation that pre- 
vailed when arms production was 
begun for World War II, employers 
today have but a very limited pool 
of unemployed from which to draw 
workers. Nonetheless there has 
been widespread reluctance to hire 
women workers, although they now 
represent the largest potential sup- 
ply of additional labor. 

The regional office of the De- 
fense Manpower Administration 
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notes, on the other hand, that 
there is a keener interest among — 
employers in analyzing their own 
situation so as to make better use 
of present employes. These em-_ 
ployers are inventorying personnel 
in a search for hidden skills, and 
are beginning to break down jobs 
so that highly skilled persons can 
be used to the best advantage. For 
example, the work being done by 
engineers is analyzed to see if part 
of it can be handed over to persons 
with less training. 


More Women At Work 


An upswing in the use of testing 
so as to obtain better qualified 
workers and reduce turnover is also 
reported, and some employers, con- 
cerned by the high rate of “quits,” 
are analyzing them to eliminate 
the causes. The Defense Manpower 
Commission reports that retail stores 
are turning to the use of women 
employes on a part-time basis, 
with a special effort to attract 
residents from the community area 
in which the store is located. 

At present, the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor publishes weekly 
earnings data for the state of Illi- 
nois, but does not break them down 
to show the Chicago area separately. 
However, the statewide figures are 
a reasonably accurate index of 
conditions in Chicago inasmuch as 
Chicago area industry is highly 
diversified and accounts for about 
two thirds of all industrial em- 
ployment in the state. 

Average weekly earnings of 
workers in all manufacturing in- 
dustries in Illinois moved irregu- 
larly during the year with the 
variations in average hours worked, 
although average hourly earnings 
were steady and moved gradually 
higher as wage rates increased. 

In December the average weekly | 
earnings figure stood at $71.46 as 
compared with $67.09 for Decem- 
ber, 1950, and yearly averages of 
$58.93 in 1949, $58.49 in 1948, 
$47.84 in 1946, and $27.64 in 1940. 
Average hours worked in Illinois 
manufacturing establishments  to- 
talled 42.1 in December, against 41.0 
in December, 1950. Average hourly 
earnings amounted to $1.70 against — 
$1.60 a year earlier. Monthly data 
for the full 1951 year are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

Since the figures for weekly earn- 
ings and hours worked are averages, — 
the boom conditions in the metal- — 
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working industries are offset by the 
low employment that prevailed in 
certain others. In the apparel and 
tailoring trades, for example, the 
average work week last year was far 
below the average. 

A new factor affecting labor 
supply that did not exist or was 
much less important in World War 
II is the supply of housing. When 
housing is scarce the in-migration 
of labor from other areas is dis- 
couraged and the turnover of labor 
is intensified because those who 
cannot find satisfactory living quar- 
ters give up their jobs and go 
elsewhere. The available supply of 
housing in Chicago has been suf- 
ficient to prevent the designation 


of the city as a critical defense 
area, although nearby Joliet has 
been so designated. 


The Greater Chicago Area De- 
fense Housing Committee hopes to 
prevent Chicago from becoming a 
critical defense area. Among the 
specific measures the committee is 
seeking to effect in order to pro- 
mote the construction of new hous- 
ing by private enterprise are the 
relaxation of credit restrictions in 
accordance with the high construc- 
tion costs in the Chicago area, the 
modimcationsor-r. HeAv and V. A; 
minimum construction standards, 
and the revision of high-cost munic- 
ipal code requirements. 


The unions: a relatively peaceful 


ABOR controversies in the Chi- 
cago area, although occasion- 
ally of a headline-making nature, 
were relatively mild last year, con- 
tinuing a trend that has been evi- 
dent for the last half-decade. AI- 
though there was another “sickness” 
| epidemic among railroad switchmen 
early in the year, several work stop- 
pages among steelworkers in the 
area, and contract coentroversies in- 
volving such widely diversified 
workers as milk drivers, insurance 
agents and television technicians, 
the year was, in total, one of con- 
tinuingly favorable labor-manage- 
ment relations. 
The total number of “labor con- 
troversies” recorded by the Chicago 


year — but with exceptions 


Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry during the year was 407, as 
compared with 441 during the pre- 
vious year. The term “controversy” 
covers, of course, a wide variety of 
threatening disputes, many of which 
did not materialize. ‘There were 
only 164 actual strikes in the Chi- 
cago area last year, which repre- 
sented a slight increase over the 
previous year’s total of 160. 
Among 1951’s most serious work 
stoppages was a wildcat strike of 
about two weeks’ duration among 
railroad switching crews, who uni- 
formly complained of ‘‘sickness.” 
The work stoppage, which began 
late in January, paralyzed freight 
movements in the Chicago area and 


LENGTH OF LABOR DISPUTES 


I Gis alk 1) op i Qe 
| Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 
de(or less) 292 71.74 345 78.23 239 71.34 
aes: 64 15.72 63 14.29 71 21.20 
: 13 Sale 13 2.95 8 2.38 
8 1.97 1 .23 3 90 
3 74 4 .90 1 30 
0 = Z Aah} 1 30 
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1 25 ] eae) = = 
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25 6.14 9 2.04 5 1.49 
407 100.00 441 100.00 335 100.00 
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@ 130” extreme lift 

@ 60” turning radius 

@ 59)" free lift 

® Simple, single cylinder, low 
pressure hydraulic lift with 
cross suspension 


@ Inclined automotive steering 
@ Foot pedal acceleration 


®@ Convenient hoist and tilt 
controls 


@ Cushion or solid type tires 


For complete details and specifica- 
tions on this new MERCURY Jeep 
Model 230—the most versatile fork 


truck of 2000 lb. capacity— request 
your free copy of Bulletin 295. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4162 S. Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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* * SPECIAL 
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AND MANY 
OTHER 
CLEVER ADVERTising SPEC) 
ALITIES 


EY) eas 
NOVELTY COMPANY 


For EZ] Yeors Manufacturers of Advertising Specialties 


Telephone Virginia 7-1212-13-14-15 
3510 SO. WESTERN. AVENUE «© CHICAGO 9, 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES IN 


CHICAGO 

1951 1950 1949 

January 31 12 13 
February 12 14 20 
March 8 i 18 
| \pril { 5 oo 
May : 8 4() 38 
June 3 17 23 
Jury { 5 13 
\ugusl pamers 8 17 16 
September =A 22 16 
October : = 19 8 14 
November , 21 8 9 
December — 24 13 9 


| caused a wave of plant shutdowns, 


before rising public indignation 
coupled with government pressure 
produced a slow back-to-work move- 
ment among the switchmen. ‘The 
strike, which spread to many East- 
ern and Midwestern rail centers, 
held up the mails and temporarily 
blocked shipments to U. S. fighting 
forces in Korea. 

Steel production sutkered a_ set- 
back in October as a result ol 
strikes idling 18,000 workers tor 
three days at the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, which lost 70,000 tons of steel 
production, and 11,000 workers for 
about a week at the United States 
Steel Company’s South Works. The 
later work stoppage originated with 
a walkout of open-hearth workers 
who complained that one of their 
fellow workers had been suspended 
without pay. 

In May, 8,000 milk drivers staged 
a two-day strike against 40 Chicago- 
area dairies. In November, 2,300 
C.I.O. shoe workers at two Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company plants in Chi- 
cago went on strike in a dispute 
over new contract provisions. The 
controversy extended through the 
holidays and was not finally settled 
until January, 1952. In December, 
100 members of the Insurance 
Agents International Union struck 
against 18 branches of the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company in a 
dispute over pay and working con- 


| ditions. This dispute had not been 
| settled by mid-February, 1952. 


These work interruptions helped 


| swell the total number of Chicago 
workers who went on strike last 


year to 70,980 from 52,926 during 


| the previous year. However, a very 
| large percentage of the labor con- 


troversies during the year were ol 
brief duration. About 72 per cent 
were settled within one month and 
91 per cent were settled within 
three months. 
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Plant investments 


gor 


in industrial 


NVESTMENTS 


@ plant facilities in the Chicago 


area established a new peacetime 


record in 1951. During the year, 
some $401,586,000 was expended on 
the construction and acquisition of 


new production facilities, a figure 
exceeded only by the all-time record 
of $461,000,000 set in the war year 
ot 1942. 


Last year’s industrial investment 


_ programs involved some 393 specific 


projects, of which 114 were new 
plants, 139 were expansions of ex- 
isting plants, and 146 were acquisi- 
tions of existing vacant buildings. 


~ Of the new projects announced dur- 


ing the year, 27 were those of newly 
organized concerns or of manutac- 
turing firms entirely new to the 
Chicago area. 


Investments Up 23 Per Cent 
All told, plant and facilities in- 
vestments in the Chicago area last 


— year were about 23 per cent greater 


than during the previous year. Ex- 


ee pansion activity in the area reflected 


5: 


~ tional increases occurred in indus- 
miries closely related to the defense 


5 a national trend upon the part of 
industries directly and indirectly 


engaged in defense production to 
Synvest an extraordinarily large 


amount in new facilities. According 
to the Department of Commerce, 
U. S. industry last year spent an esti- 
mated $11.1 billion on new plants 
and equipment —a whopping 53 


per cent increase over the 1950 


2 level. 


Understandably, the biggest na- 


effort: nonautomobile — transporta- 
tion equipment investments were 
up 180 per cent; primary nonter- 
rous metals were up 135 per cent, 
and primary iron and steel were up 
120-per* cent. Actually, the Com- 
merce Department notes, virtually 
the only industries which did not 
increase their capital outlays last 
year were those engaged in strictly 
nondefense activities; notably, ap- 
parel, furniture, and printing and 
publishing. 

The magnitude of industry’s 1951 
investment program was, of course, 
only a dramatic amplification of a 
prolonged postwar trend. In the six 
years from 1946 through 1950, cor- 
porate manufacturers’ expenditures 
for new plant and equipment to- 
taled about 48 billion dollars! Yet 
these same corporations — at the end 
of 1945—had only $23.3 billion in 
net capital assets. The figures are 
striking testimony to the extent of 
industrial expansion in the United 
States since the war. 

Chicago-area industries are esti- 
mated to have spent slightly under 
$2.5 billion on plant investments 
over the past 13 years. In 1951, this 
vast outlay enabled the area to raise 
its total production to about $17.3 
billion. 

An analysis of the area's 1951 ex- 
pansion reveals a close parallel with 
the national investment pattern. 
The city’s excellent showing was 
due in large measure to the exten- 
sion of plant facilities on the part 
of Chicago-area steel concerns and 


related construction for pipe mills 
and forging plants. 

The local steel mills involved in 
major expansions were Inland Steel 
Company; Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, which is enlarging 
its steel mill and investing $90,- 
000,000 in an adjoining pipe pro- 
duction unit; and Republic Steel 
Corporation, which is enlarging fa- 
cilities, constructing pipe making 
facilities and has also bought 117 
acres of additional land. Wisconsin 
Steel Company is also expanding 
its Chicago-area facilities, while 
United States Steel Company is 
modernizing its plants at Gary and 
South Chicago. 


New Buick Plant 

Many of Chicago’s plants, located 
in multi-story buildings in crowded 
areas, have reached the saturation 
point for economical production 
and now are moving to the pe- 
ripheral areas of the city for more 
“breathing” space. Many Chicago 
plants had to build new units be- 
cause of a heavy load of defense 
orders, some of them involving tax 
amortization benefits. 

The most prominent plant, en- 
tirely new to the area, was Buick 
Division of General Motors Corpo- 
ration, which has under construc- 
tion a dual purpose plant near 
Willow Springs. This unit is in- 
tended during. the emergency for 
jet engine assembly and testing, but 
is designed for eventual automobile 
parts use. 

Here are the highlights of Chi- 
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50 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION IN THE 
CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA, 1951-1950 
Newly Other Value of New Plants 
Constructed Industrial and Other Industrial 
Plants Investment Invest. 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
gnuiatvaeee eS ee 9 9 22 28 $ 88,802,000 $ 22,195,000 
Re Dhtla tye oe 8 17 17 31,114,000 31,053,000 
ipvcaat = i ae 7 7 27 oF 16,291,000 17,677,000 
First Quarter 20 24 66 72 $136,207,000 $70,925,000 
(R10 - 22 lee eee pon ceee LU) 8 24 18 $ 37,115,000 $ 36,134,000 
iW IGN, in a fi! 10 6 25 23 38,643,000 12,093,000 
June a 9 4 22 27 7,555,000 21,121,000 
Secondu Garter = == 28 18 71 68 $ 83,313,000 $ 69,347,000 
jily See 9 7 21 16 $ 13,826,000 $ 49,194,000 
ANU, 2 Eee eee eee 13 5 36 17 18,143,000 61,580,000 
Seuiemliyae ae 13 18 18 22 14,889,000 21,563,000 
eerirdee Quarter = 2 35 30 75 55 $ 46,858,000 $132,337,000 
Orie ad ee 16 11 38 26 $ 23,755,000 $ 27,409,000 
NG Na LT Of 5 pe ee a ee 6 7 14 28 90,945,000 5,137,000 
Wecem Detens. 2 set ce See Se 8 1s Vall 18 20,508,000 20,192,000 
Fount Quarters —— 30 30 73 he $135,208,000 $ 52,738,000 
Nerremnotals: ow oe 13 102 285 267 $401,586,000 $325,347 ,000 


cago industrial developments during 
1951. Hotpoint, Inc. gave over to 
jet production a new plant initially 
intended for refrigerator produc- 
tion. To replace this unit, Hotpoint 
purchased 400 acres of land along 
the Baltimore and Ohio Chicago 


Terminal and Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroads, and began construction 
on the first of a series of large fac- 
tories on the site. Texas Company 
announced a $40 million expansion 
of its refinery at Lockport. Acme 
Steel Company engaged in extensive 
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expansions, and Container Corpora 
tion of America added to its plant 
along the waterfront. : 

Continental Can Company, Inc., 
enlarged its “McDonald” plant on 
South Racine Street; Continental 
Foundry and Machine Company of 
East Chicago expanded its facilities; 
American Steel Foundries agreed to 
operate the large armor plate plant 
of World War II; Western Electric 
Company entered a former World 
War II cartridge brass plant to en- 
gage in critical electronic precision 
work; Budd Company, automobile 
body builders, expanded its recent- 
ly-constructed plant at Gary; Na- 
tional Malleable and Steel Castings 
Company added to both of its Chi- 
cago area units; and Wyman-Gor- 
don Company, on which the Air 
Force depends for forged drive 
shafts for airplane engines, also 
expanded its facilities. 

Standard Steel Spring Company 
entered the vacant plant in Batavia 
for defense production; Caterpillar 
Tractor Company of Joliet began 
late in the year a multi-million dol- 
lar addition to its new plant; Mo- 
torola, Inc., bought several existing 


The Newest Plant in one of America’s Vital Industries 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS, 


3330 S. CICERO AVE. 


Chicago Phone 
Bishop 2-1541 


Briglatly 


CUSTOM HOT-DIP GALVANIZING 


CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 


Cicero Phone 
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plants to increase working space; 
Ceco ‘Steel Products Corporation 
added floor space; Universal Oil 
Products Company earmarked a 
new 88-acre unit to petroleum re- 
search; Bell and Howell Company 
added another unit; Vulcan Detin- 
ning Company entered the Chicago 
area with a detinning unit; Clear- 
ing Machine Corporation, makers 
of large presses and horizontal forg- 
ing units, ordered a branch factory 
constructed at Joliet; Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana constructed a 
special unit for the capture of cer- 
tain by-products from which, by 
refinery process, sulphur is obtained. 


Other companies involved were 
Rand McNally and Company, which 
is constructing a large plant in 
Skokie for general offices and a 
‘map making department; Abbott 
Laboratories, Inc., which has added 
several structures annually for sev- 
eral years; Lever Bros. Company, 
which has added a multi-million 
dollar unit in Hammond; Diamond 
T Motor Car Company, which pur- 
chased a large building on West 
5Ist Street; Pioneer Paper Stock 
Company, which constructed a new 
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$143,118,000 
184,488,000 


1943 1944 ©1945 1946 


unit on Elston Avenue; Illinois Too] 
Works, which has under construc- 
tion a new plant in Des Plaines; 
Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Cor- 
poration, which acquired another 
plant for increased production of 
gears for aircraft engines; Victor 
Adding Machine Company, which 
again added to plant capacity for 


s161,297,000 
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defense production; Symons Clamp 
and Manufacturing Company, which 
added to its plant; Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation, which en- 
larged its Sacramento Boulevard 
unit and purchased 53 acres for a 
new chemical plant in the Calumet 


region of Chicago; Detroit Steel 


Over 25,000 square feet 0 
facilities in this modern 
West Adams St., Chicago. 


FEES 


Large warehouse holds new 
products, repair parts; saves 
customers time and money. 


sales, | 
brick construction 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


service, engineering, and storage 
building located at 1101 


All service records, scheduling 
and dispatching of mechanics 
are handled here. 


e Full Time Staff 


© Oil, Coal and Indus- : 
Heating Engineers 


trial Gas Burners 


e Complete Stock of 


e Factory-Trained 
Replacement Parts 


Heating Mechanics 


There isn’t any heating or firing problem 
you may face that Iron Fireman 
can’t handle. Gas, oil or coal firing — 
from job estimate to final installation 
and maintenance — Iron Fireman serv- 
ice is complete. It will pay you to check 
now with Iron Fireman. Over 29 years 
practical experience in automatic heat- 
ing. Just phone or write today, there's 
absolutely no obligation. 


FREE HEATING SURVEY ror tants, 


OFFICE BUILDINGS, APARTMENTS, STORES 


1101 WEST ADAMS ST. ° CHICAGO 7 


TELEPHONE — MOnrce 6-8000 


ROADS 
PLAYGROUNDS 
PARKING AREAS 


INDUSTRIAL - PRIVATE 


ROAD OIL & SEALCOAT 


1228 N. HARDING AVE. DESPLAINES 


NE weastle 1-2868 


DIAL OPR. Vanderbilt 4-3111 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 
Wallboard, Plasterboard, Wall 
Vile, Rock Lath, Insulation, Upson 
and Asbestos Board, etc. 


LUMBE BUILDERS, INDUSTRY 


and HOME OWNERS 
Reliable and Dependable Service 
Suppliers Since 1883 
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410 W. IIIth St. 


WAterfall 8-8383 


SHIPPERS BAG 
SUPPLY CO. 


345 W. 42nd Place 


TO BETTER SERVE YOU WE 
SUGGEST THAT YOU CALL US. 


BURLAP — COTTON 


and 
MULTI-WALL PAPER SACKS 
also 
MAILING & PARTS. BAGS 
Carried in Stock 


MEMBER OF 
Chicago Association of Credit Men 


National Bag & Burlap Dealers Ass’n 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


Call KEnwood 8-2900 


1951 INDUSTRIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Chicago Industrial Area 
Number of Construction Projects 


City Suburbs Total 
Factory : 104 119 223 
Warehouse - 10 13 23 
Total... Nee Thee 39 246 
Square Footage Involved 
(000 omitted) 
City Suburbs ‘Total 
Factory 3,394 12,208 15,602 
Warehouse 173 719 1,192 
Total 3,867 12,927 16,794 
Dollar Value of Projects 
(000 omitted) 
City Suburbs ‘Total 
| Factory _$ 72,465 $279,225 $351,690 
| Warehouse 4,300 10,335 14,635 


Total $ 76,765 $289,560 $366,325 
Products Company, which built a 


unit in Melrose Park. 


Taylor Forge and Pipe Works, 
which has begun construction of a 
new pipe plant on large acreage in 
Gary; Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which built a 
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new plant in Aurora; A. Finkl and 
Sons Company, which added a large 
production unit to its plant in Chi- . 
cago; International Harvester Com- 
pany, which increased capacity at 
its Melrose Park plant; Standard 
Steel Equipment Company of Ham- 
mond, which has expanded substan- 
tially; Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation, which 
added two new plants on factory 
premises in 1951; Hyster Company 
of Peoria, which entered Chicago 
with a new plant; Scully Jones and 
Company and Stewart-Warner Cor- 
poration, both of Chicago, which. 
added to their plants; Ford Motor 
Company, which took over the for- 
mer Chrysler Aviation Engine 
Works; Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, which 
operates two units in the Chicago 
area and which constructed a major 
plant on Harlem Avenue in Bed- 
ford Park; and Acme Resin Corpo- 
ration of Forest Park, which is 
building a new factory in Chicago. 


The home builders in °5S1: the 


clouds had silver linings 


OR Chicago-area home builders, 

1951 will be remembered as the 
year of the big—and wholly wel- 
come—surprise. ‘They expected “the 
worst,” but what they got was the 
second biggest homebuilding year 
in the history of Metropolitan 
Chicago. 

To be sure, the skies were over- 
cast at the outset of the year. Look- 
ing at the high down-payments on 
homes required by “Regulation X,” 
threatened material shortages, gov- 
ernment controls, and inflated costs, 
home builders took a grim view 
of 1951’s prospects. But as the year 
wore on, the clouds dispersed and 


the builders were smiling again. 


By normal standards, 1951 was an 
exceptionally good year for resi- 


| dential building, even if it failed to 


| 


match the phenomenal record of 
1950. Permits were issued for 32,- 
938 homes and apartments in the 
Chicago area, and their total esti- 
mated cost came to $347,691,698. 
This compared with permits for 


15,353 homes and apartments in 


1950 valued at $416,264,924. If this 
looks like only a mediocre showing, 
compare it with the 27,776 units 
and total valuation of $235,137,532 
in 1949, or succeedingly smaller 
totals of prior years. 

With production of private homes 
off only 16 per cent last year, a 
major share of the reduction in 
overall residential building came 
from a sharp 50 per cent decline 
in permits issued for apartment 
construction. The end of the apart-— 
ment building boom in Chicago 
came with the expiration in 1950 
of Section 608, Title 6, Federal 
Housing Administration insured 
loans. ‘This regulation, which was 
designed to promote the building | 
of rental housing, permitted very 
favorable loans to sponsors of apart- 
ment buildings. 

Results of the withdrawal of such 
loans were drastic. In Chicago last 
year permits were issued for 4,698 
apartments, with a valuation of — 
$27,819,079, according to the Bell 
Savings and Loan Association. This — 
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MORE POWER—High torque, heavy duty Industrial Type Buda Diesel 
or gasoline power. 

SPECIAL SECTION MAST—equipped with rollers and anti-friction 
bearings—eliminates high stresses, sliding friction, and resultant 
scoring. 

CARRIAGE —quick adjustable side thrust rollers—permits side thrust 
adjustment without shimming. 

OPERATOR CONVENIENCE—all controls standard and conveniently 
located; instruments grouped in one indirectly lighted panel in front 
of operator. 

HYDRAULIC 2-WHEEL BRAKES —self-energizing for safe, easy braking. 


REINFORCED ‘'U” CHANNEL SECTION FRAME—high underclearance to 
eliminate ‘snagging’ on inclines, tracks or uneven surfaces. 
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HEAVY DUTY QUICK CHANGE CLUTCH—changed in approximately 30 
minutes without removing transmission, axle or engine. 

HIGH, SAFE, LOAD-WEIGHT CAPACITY—Balanced design and safe dis- 
tribution of weight for maximum lifting and carrying capacity, 
increased traction and greater maneuverability. 

“WIDE OPEN” FUNCTIONAL DESIGN—engine and hydraulic system 
quickly accessible for servicing... sides and counterweights easily 
removed for complete maintenance. 


37 other completely new design and operating features 
which make the new Buda FT Series Fork Lift Trucks ‘Tops’ in 
material handling equipment. Ask your nearby Buda Distributor for 
complete details on the “Modern Design Line” today. Write for 
Bulletin 1570 and specification data. The Buda Company, Harvey, Ill. 
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Our specialists can help with 
your design and experi- 
. make a few 
springs for tryout. Then we'll 
produce your perfect springs 
on fast, automatic equipment 
for low cost, volume produc- 
tion. Specifications already 
established? Then we'll 
make them for you econom- 
ically, dependably — to ex- 
act specifications. Your in- 
quiries invited. 
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Telephone BErkshire 7-6464 
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o 2100 N. Major Ave., Chicago 39, III. 
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compared with 9,109 apartment 
units, valued at $64,131,300 in 1950. 
In the 93 suburban towns of the 
area, the decline was equally sharp 
—856 apartments, with a value of 
$7,255,450 in 1951, against 1,584 
buildings, valued at $14,116,425 in 
1950. Apartment building in the 
Uno} DO areas of Cook, Du 
Page, Kane, Lake and Will counties 
that complete the Chicago area is, 
of course, virtually negligible. 
Enthusiasm for apartment build- 
ing was also dampened last year 
by the revision on October 1, of 
the Controlled Materials Plan 
which, in effect, relaxed controls 
on smaller building projects, but 
tightened them on larger projects. 
Under CMP, for example, struc- 
tural steel cannot be used in resi- 
dential construction without a 
special permit. The new CMP 
regulations, however, permitted 
builders to “self-authorize” the use 
of various critical metals on small 
projects. A high volume of resi- 
dential starts in the fourth quarter 
of 1951 reflected the ability of 
home builders to obtain required 
materials under this self-authoriza- 
tion procedure. 


Materials Picture 

Building materials were in rela- 
tively good supply in 1951, as a 
result of record production in the 
earlier months and a gradual de- 
cline in housing starts. Lumber, 
particularly, was plentiful, and so 
was cement. Stocks of plumbing 
and heating equipment were gen- 
erally higher at the end of the 
third quarter of 1951 than a year 
earlier. Prices of materials were 
steady and some items, like lumber, 
eased during the summer. 

Labor costs rose, however, during 
the year, after Chicago building 
trades workers received a six to 
seven per cent increase in rates in 
June. 

The average cost of a home con- 
structed in the Chicago area ad- 
vanced to $11,417 a unit in 1951 
from $10,350 per home in 1950. 
Five years earlier, the average cost 
in the Chicago area was $6,968 ac- 
cording to Bell Savings and Loan. 
By way of comparison, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics placed the aver- 
age purchase price of all one-family 
units completed in 10 large metro- 
politan areas in the first quarter 
of 1951 at $12,230. 
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The easing of the 1950 housing 


pace reflected the influence of strin-— 


gent controls imposed on realty 
credit terms soon after the Korean 
invasion. Regulation X controls 
were in full effect for eight months 
of the year. On Sept. J, terms 
were liberalized on houses selling 
in the $12,000-and-under bracket, 


but down-payments remained at 50_ 


per cent for homes in the $25,000- 
and-over category. 


Down Payments Eased 


Under the Defense Housing and — 


Community Facilities Act of 1951, 
the down-payment on a conven- 
tional and FHA insured loan on a 
$12,000 house was reduced from 
$3,100 to $2,400. Down payments 


were eased even more substantially 


on cheaper dwellings. 

Veterans’ preferences were 
tained under the new act. An ex- 
GI now has to put up only $960, 
instead of $1,900 to buy a $12,000 
home under a mortgage insured by 
the Veterans Administration. 
all home purchasers, the maturity 
date was extended from 20 to 25 
years on homes from $7,000 to 
$12,000 — thus permitting smaller 
monthly payments. 

Financing was a home-building 
deterrent in still another way last 
year. Beginning in April and con- 
tinuing through the summer, there 
was a very tight situation in mort- 
gage lending. There was a distinct 
shortage of mortgage money at the 
FHA rate of 414 per cent and al- 
most none at the VA-guaranteed 
four per cent. 

Aside from these complex factors 
that 
tion activity, the edge seemed off 
the housing market. In the years 
1946 through 1951, a total of 169,- 


5 housing units has been erected 


in the Chicago area. There was an 
undeniable let-up in the urgency 
of the public to find dwelling ac- 
commodations, at the same time 
that there was a tightening of their 
economic belts. 

Sull another important key to 
demand indicated that the housing 


re-— 


For 


influence residential construc- — 


— 


fever had passed the peak; new © 


family formations were declining. 
This development had its begin- 
nings in the low birth rates of the 


early 1930's but it belatedly affected : 


housing demand in 1951. 


The Chicago Metropolitan Home _ 


Builders Association reports, how- 
ever, that demand for homebuild- 


units 
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ing in Chicago remains excellent, 


better than in many other parts 
of the country. FHA authorities 


ain the area point to the capacity 


occupancy of both new and old 
housing in the area and cite an 
unfilled need for rental units con- 
taining two and three bedrooms. 

Thus, the builders’ big question 
is: “How much housing will Wash- 
ington let us build?” 

In 1951, government agencies told 
the industry that dwelling con- 
struction should be held to 850,000 
to be consistent with the 
defense effort. This figure was fixed 
on the basis of estimates of avail- 
able supplies. The building indus- 


try last year turned out 1,090,000 


“housing units nationwide, the sec- 


ond largest in its history. ‘The 
record was set in 1950 with 1,387,- 
000 units. 


Outlook This Year 


Early this year, National Produc- 
tion Authority officials told a build- 
ers’ convention that it may be 
necessary to limit construction of 
housing to 600,000 units in 1952. 
Addressing the same convention, an 
official of the Home Housing and 
Finance Agency said the industry 
should be able to build 800,000 
units this year. 

On the basis of reportedly heavy 
stocks of steel, copper and similar 
controlled materials now held in 
inventory throughout the country, 
the home building industry is hop- 
ing to erect 900,000 units in 1952. 

CMP allotments for the first 
quarter of 1952 brought substan- 
tial cuts in the production of many 


metallic building items. There is 


worry in the industry that some 


of these materials are being used 


at a faster rate now than they are 


_ being produced. 


- ing 


The crucial test. however, will 
come this spring when the build- 
season really opens up. It 


‘remains to be seen whether in- 


-yentories of items like plumbers’ 


brass goods, copper tubing and gal- 
yanized pipe will be in adequate 
working supply then. 
Furthermore, in the Chicago area, 
homebuilders say there may be a 
shortage of bricklayers, lathers, plas- 
terers and glazers by spring. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the 


puilders were unduly pessimistic 


in their outlook a year ago. Only 


time will tell the accuracy of their 


d 


forecasts for 1952. 
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Paradox of steels 


record and a setback 


S WAS to be expected, steel 
production in the Chicago 
district in 1951 set a new rec- 

ord. And it did so by a good mar- 
gin. Compared with 1950, which 
had been the previous all-time high, 
the increase was 1,308,099 tons, or 
fea per, cent. The showing might 
have been even better had several 
labor disturbances not occurred to 
cause loss of tonnage. 

The new record was made _pos- 
sible, of course, by the expansion in 
capacity made last year and in 1950. 
During 1951, this expansion totaled 
561,700 tons; in the year preceding 
it aggregated 821,060 tons. 


Plants Expanded 

For 1950, the Chicago district ex- 
pansion closely paralleled national 
capacity growth, but last year it 
slipped behind the national pattern. 
‘Thus, continuing in effect is a trend 
which is slowly reducing Chicago’s 
Stature in relation to the country 
as a whole. In 1946 and 1947, this 
district accounted for 20.2 per cent 
of United States steelmaking capac- 
ity; today it can claim only 18.1 
per cent. 

During 1951 several mayor steel- 
makers in the Chicago district 
brought in new production facili- 
ties. Some others encountered con- 
struction delays because of materials 
shortages and extended deliveries 
on equipment, and their new ca- 
pacity will not become effective 
until sometime in the current year. 
Among these latter is the one new- 
comer in steel production —a forg- 


ings maker which is installing an 
electric furnace shop to make a por- 
tion of its own forging ingots. 

The Chicago district last year 
failed to regain the rank of No. | 
steelmaking center, a distinction it 
achieved—justsonce— in 121940 
through favorable circumstances, 
then lost the following year. The 
Pittsburgh district exceeds Chicago 
capacity by an appreciable margin, 
but occasionally a higher operating 
rate for Chicago provides a produc- 
tion edge. Such was the case in 
1949, when Chicago’s operating rate 
averaged 84 per cent versus 78.1 per 
cent in Pittsburgh, for a 5.9 point 
advantage. Corresponding figures 
for 1950 were 99.6 and 97.2 per cent, 
respectively, for a 24 point margin. 
In 1951, the rates were 104.3 and 
99, and the Chicago advantage 5.3 
points. This, however, like 1950, 
was not enough to lift Chicago pro- 
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duction above Pittsburgh’s. Further- 
more, it appears that the Pennsyl- 
vania city’s recent steel-making ca- 
pacity gains offer little, if any, en- 
couragement to Chicago. 

However, there are reasons to be- 
lieve that during 1952 Chicago dis- 
trict may improve its share of the 
nation’s steelmaking capacity. In 
1951, the Chicago capacity increase 
of 561,700 tons was 2.9 per cent, 
while national capacity jumped 4,- 
358,021 tons, or 4.2 per cent. It 1s 
anticipated that about 2,280,000 
tons will be added in the Chicago 
district in the current year. This 
would be a gain of 11.5 per cent. 
Some 10,000,000 tons of new capacity 
probably will be added to the coun- 


try’s total and it figures out at 9.2. 


per cent. If the situation works out 
this way, the Chicago total of 21,- 
942,000 tons would represent 18.5 
per cent of the 118,587,000 ton na- 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION 


(Net ‘Tons) 


——1951 —————1950——— —— — 
Chicago wes: Chicago WESs 
Jan uary 1,191,560 5,894,403 1,052,699 5,293,596 
February 1,060,496 5,167,720 882,270 4,172,983 
March 1,286,927 6,015,662 993,308 4,601,041 ~ 
April 1,264,699 5,888,202 1,156,428 5,577,020 
May 1,328,138 6,173,360 1,205,705 5,855,348 
June 1,282,628 5,984,936 1,173,198 5,633,451 
July 1,320,779 6,069,754 1,274,385 5,878,945 
August 1,287,461 6,062,753 1,145,265 5,770,363 
September 1,246,283 5,890,102 1,204,710 5,697,123 
October 2 == ses s+ eaeeanes 1,289,997 6,197,176 1,235,710 5.924.427 
November 1,253,612 5,911,353 1,206,572 5,386,838 
December 1,211,442 5,977,340 1,152,086 5,693,033 
Potal . 15,024,022 71,232,761 13,682,336 65,484,168 
Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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ou Can't Buy a Thing From This “Salesman” 


OW COME? Because the things he “‘sells” are free. His job is to sell 


“ideas” and to give technical assistance to cement and concrete 
users in his territory. 


This salesman is one of the 239 field engineers of the Portland Cement 
Association, operating out of 26 district offices and serving 45 states, 
who are welcome visitors in thousands of communities. 


These field engineers are experts on the uses of portland cement and 
concrete for all types of construction. Back of them is a headquarters 
organization of 134 technical specialists and research scientists who 
provide the up-to-the-minute information and technical literature which 
enable the PCA field engineer to give maximum service, without charge, 
to cement users—large and small—thus insuring to them best results 

zz from their concrete dollar. 


The broad program of research, development and engineering service 
conducted by the Portland Cement Association is made possible by the 
financial support of its 67 member companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of portland cement throughout the United States and Canada. 


The PCA is a non-profit organization dedicated to improving and 
extending the uses of portland cement and concrete so that these mate- 
rials may play their proper role in improving the standard of living of all 
America. A list of PCA member companies will be furnished on request. 


SASKATCHEWAN MANITOBA 


‘Location of PCA member company mills 
Location of PCA district offices 
a of PCA general offices and laboratories 


ORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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tional total. As pointed out earlier, downward drift of Chicago’s rela- which the t.o.b. system of steel pric- 
the present Chicago share is only tive steelmaking position. Study of ing and higher freight rates are 
18.1 per cent. new capacity distribution in 1951 exerting. Further emphasis in_ this 

It is not difficult to explain the emphasized the important influence’ direction will come in 1952. The 
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tendency is to build new capacity 
in the heart of steel-consuming areas 
rather than at long established steel- 
making centers. The _ dispersal 
means shorter hauls and lower 
‘transportation costs for users. A 
goodly portion of new capacity also 
is being located near the Eastern 
seaboard to afford ready access to 
the Labrador, Venezuelan and Li- 
berian ores which will be coming 
into the United States in substantial 
tonnages in the next few years. 


However, Chicago should have no 
fears for the future, either in re- 
spect to steel demand or supplies of 
raw materials. Despite the recent 
steelmaking expansion, the Chicago 
“district continues to be a minus 
area, namely, one in which more 
steel is consumed than is produced. 
Users normally find it necessary to 
obtain part of their steel require- 
-ments from outside producers re- 
gardless of the higher transportation 
costs involved. Because of strong 
market demand, mills here hold 
operations at the highest possible 
level. The area is still growing as a 


consumer and from present pros- | 


pects will continue to Gdoesomelne 
speed at which beneficiation of the 
leaner Lake Superior iron ores 1S 
being pushed, it is not likely that 
ore shortage will be a serious prob- 
lem anytime soon. 


Ingots Up 7.1 Per Cent 


Production of steel ingots in the 

| Chicago district in 1951 totaled 19,- 
704,562 net tons. This was 1,308,099 
tons, or 7.1 per cent, greater than 
the 18,396,463-ton output of 1950. 


It was also a new all-time record, 


supplanting the previous year. Com- 

“parative figures for preceding years 
are 15,282,967 tons in 1949; 17,266,- 
044 in 1948; 16,461,821 in 1947; 
13,640,000 in 1946; 16,464,000 in 
1945; 18,090,000 in 1944; 17,882,000 
in 1943: and 17,665,000 tons in 
1942. 

Average weekly ingot production 
rate for the Chicago district in 1951 
was 104.3 per cent, compared with 

$101.7 per cent for the United States. 


Corresponding figures for previous 


years are 100.1 and 97.0, respective- 
ly, in 1950; 84.0 and 81.4 in 1949; 
93.7 and 94.1 in 1948; 92.6 and 93.6 
in 1947; 74.0 and 72.3 in 1946; 91.1 
“and 86.3 in 1945; 100.0 and 97.1 in 
1944: 99.5 and 98.5 in 1943; and 
102.8 and 98.1 in 1942. This index 
a (Continued on page 119) 
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The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Chicago Tire & Rubber Division 
850 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 

Please give me additional information on your new Tire 
and Wheel Analysis plan. 


B.F Goodric 
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HERE'S HELP... on 


industrial tire and wheel 
problems 


OU need two things for maximum in- 
dustrial tire and wheel service: 

(1) built-in tire quality and 

(2) the right tire for the job. 


With B. F. Goodrich, you get both of these 
factors. 

In the first place, BFG’s are built to give 
long, trouble-free service and maximum oper- 
ating results. 

Secondly, your local B. F. Goodrich dealer 
has been specially trained to give you a com- 
plete industrial Tire & Wheel Analysis service. 


HERE’S HOW THE 


ABAT 
“ww ANALYSIS PLAN 


HELPS YOU 


@ Your B. F. Goodrich dealer will study your 
operation. He’ll analyze loads, hauls, equipment, 
floors and hauling surfaces, and then make spe- 
cific recommendations regarding tire and wheel 
types and sizes. He'll also offer maintenance sug- 
gestions you'll find extremely helpful. His re- 
commendations are impartial because only BFG 
has a complete line of solids, semi-pneumatics and 
pneumatics. There's no obligation for this serv- 
ice . . . longer industrial tire life is yours for 
the asking. 


Use the coupon for 
full details of this plan. 
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Oi demand and 


output set records 


MERICANS relied on “black 
gold” as never before last 


year. Petroleum powered 
more cars and trains, heated more 
homes and industries, and generally 
had its widest usage in history as, 
for the ninth consecutive year, do- 
mestic demand pushed to a new 
peak. 

In the world market, U. S. oil 
was in greater demand than it had 
been since 1944. The shutdown of 
the Iranian oil fields and the im- 
mobilization of the Abadan refinery 
brought global production losses 
that had to be offset by the U. S. 
and other sources. 


$50 Million Growth 


Chicago, a key oil refining, dis- 
tributing and consuming area, fol- 
lowed the national trend by meet- 
ing its heaviest demand for petro- 
leum with the largest output of all 
time. Looking toward an _ever-in- 
creasing demand in the years ahead, 
Chicago area refineries authorized 
or undertook more than $50,000,000 
of expansion projects last year. This 
too was in keeping with the indus- 
try-wide tempo which saw daily re- 
finery capacity pushed to a new 
high of 7,400,000 barrels, from 6,- 
963,644 barrels in 1950. 

With more cars and trucks on its 
streets and highways, the 
area rang up record sales 
line in the 3,821 service stations 
serving the six-county area. Sales of 
gasoline, the principal petroleum 
product, rose to 1,393,602,000  gal- 
lons in 1951 from 1,349,000,000 gal- 


Chicago 
of gaso- 


lons in 1950. Meanwhile, passenger 
car registrations in the city of Chi- 
cago rose to 734,785 from 705,197 
in 1950, and truck registrations to- 
taled 76,624, up from. 74,392 in 

1950. 

Fuel oil consumption in the area 
increased 14.5 per cent to a new 
high of 1,573,068,000 gallons, as a 
result of new installations of oil 
burners in homes and small indus- 
tries, a colder than normal winter 
and the continuing dieselization of 
railroads. 

The lion’s share of this total gain 
in fuel oil sales, a 19 per cent jump, 
occurred in the home heating fuels 
—gas oil and distillate fuel oil —as 
Chicago area consumption rose to 
441,042,000 gallons. This came as 
oil burner installations rode the 
crest of Chicago’s second best home- 
building year. Nationally, oil burn- 
ers in use at year’s end rose 10 per 
cent to 5,700,000. 

Old Man Winter did his share 
too, although he failed to deliver 
quite as many chilblains as he did 
in the 1950 season. Chicago area 
oil dealers, many operating on an 
automatic delivery basis with their 
customers, found that the calendar 
year 1951 had 6619 “degree days,” 
against 6698 in 1950. Degree day in- 
formation, supplied by the Weather 
Bureau, helps dealers calculate area 
demand scientifically by telling 
them how many degrees each day 
misses an average mean tempera- 
ture of 65. 

As the nation’s railroad center, 
Chicago reflected the growing de- 


mand for diesel fuel. In the first 
nine months of 1951, all but 16 of 
the 1,856 new locomotives put in 
service by American railroads were 
diesel electrics. At the end of Sep- 
tember, almost 99 per cent of all 
locomotives on order were diesel 
electrics. 

Commercial and industrial con- 
sumption of residual fuel oil rose 
10 per cent last year to 1,132,026,- 
000 gallons in the Chicago area. 
Residual fuel oil is used for com- 
mercial heating, manufacturing 
processes, industrial steam genera- 
tion, and marine and railroad steam 
engines. 


‘Bottled Gas” Up 


Liquefied petroleum gas had an- 
other big year too. Nationwide sales 
of fast growing LP-G are estimated 
by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute at 3 billion 943 million gal- 
lons for 1951, against 3 billion 428 
million gallons in 1950. While there 
is no breakdown available for use 
of LP-G in the regions in and 
around Chicago, the use of “bottled 
gas” is known to be increasing in 
rural homes, in industrial plants, | 
as a component in synthetic rubber 
and chemical solvents and to enrich — 
manufactured gas. : 

Although total domestic and ex-— 
port demand for U. S. petroleum 
reached a new peak at 2,724,000,000 
barrels, an increase of almost 10 per 
cent over the former record set in 
1950, refiners had their problems in 
1951. Chief of these was the short- 
age of primary lead and the gover 
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ment program for stockpiling of 
tetraethyl lead. 

Steel shortages were a problem 
to the extensive well drilling pro- 
gram carried out in 1951. A record 
number of wells were completed in 
Illinois, 2,424, to bring the state’s 
total to 33,247. 

In 1951 total U.S. production of 
crude oil averaged 6,151,000 barrels 
daily; of this Illinois produced an 
average of 163,910 .barrels a day. 
Total U. S. production of crude oil 
last year was 2,245,000,000 barrels, 
a record that topped the 1948 peak 
of 2,020,185,000 barrels and easily 
surpassed 1950’s 1,971,845,000_ bar- 
rels. Of the U. S. total, Illinois pro- 
duced 59,827,000 barrels of crude, 
according to estimates of the Oil 
Industry Information Committee. 
linois ranks sixth in the nation 
as an oil producing state. 


With new refining capacity com- 
pleted in 1951, and with extensive 
new facilities underway, the Chi- 
cago area bids to retain its position 
of supplying seven per cent of the 
country’s refining capacity. As of 
Jan. 1, 1951, the last available com- 
pilation from the U. S. Bureau. of 
Mines, the nine major refineries in 
‘Lake County, Ind., and Cook Coun- 
ty, Ill., have a combined rated ca- 
pacity of 464,000 barrels daily. This 
compares with a rated capacity of 
459,000 barrels daily in 1950. 


Beat Rated Capacity 

Working around the clock and 
‘around the calendar, Chicago area 
refineries managed to exceed their 
rated capacity last year, as they did 
in 1950. Refinery runs of crude oil 
in the area rose to an estimated 
175,000,000 barrels in 1951 from 
| 156,060,000 barrels in 1950. 
_ As it topped records in all other 
categories, the U. S. petroleum in- 
dustry established a new record vol- 
ume of refinery runs to stills, 2,- 
372,500,000 barrels, against 2,094,- 
735,000 barrels, a prior high, in 
1950. 

Several important new facilities 
‘were authorized or started in the 
area last year. Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company announced plans to in- 
crease the catalytic cracking capac- 
ity of its East Chicago operation by 
100 per cent at a cost of $4,210,000. 
Globe Oil and Refining Company 
announced a $3,894,053 project at 
its Lemont, Ill., operation for pro- 
ducing basic products and aviation 
‘gas components. Standard Oil Com- 
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pany of Indiana will expand by 45 
per cent its newly-completed ben- 
zene unit at its Whiting, Ind. re- . 
finery. Production will be increased 
from about 718 barrels a day to 
1044 barrels daily. Completion is 
scheduled for the last half of 1952. 

The Texas Company also an- 
nounced a $40 million expansion 
program at its Lockport refinery. 

At its 1951 level of operations, 
the petroleum industry employed 
an estimated 45,000 persons in re- 
fining and distributing operations 
in the Chicago area. The payroll 
reached an estimated $247,500,000. 
Expansions in the area are likely to 
boost this figure in 1952. 


Gas Price War 

Chicago was the scene of a gaso- 
line price war last year. At one 
point in the late fall, regular gas 
sold for 19.4 cents and ethyl for 
20.9 cents in many outlying neigh- 
borhood stations. By year’s end, 
prices were back to their normal 
26.4 cents for regular and 27.9 for 
ethyl, Loop stations excepted. 

On the highways and byways of 
the country, as well as in the city, 
the average total cost of motor fuel 
to the driving public was $.2715, 
compared with $.2676 in 1950. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of wholesale prices (1926 
equals 100), shows that crude pe- 
troleum and petroleum products 
rose slightly to 120.1 in 1951 from 
113.9 in 1950, while the index of 
all other commodities advanced to 
180.2 from 161.5 in 1950. 

Oil shipments on the Illinois wa- 
terway to the Port of Chicago con- 
tinued to show gains in 1951, but 
total shipments will not be available 
for several months. The 1950 fig- 
ures, released by the Army Corps 
of Engineers, put barge receipts and 
shipments of petroleum products. 
to and through the Port of Chicago 
at 2,343,424 tons. This compares 
with 1,069,000 tons in 1949. 

The oil industry outlook for 1952 
is geared to the nation’s mobiliza- 
tion and defense program. What 
the industry foresees in this and_ 
coming years is best illustrated by 
the fact that 3 billion dollars was 
reflected in capital expenditures last 
year, according to the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, an increase of 
nearly 22 per cent over the 1950 
total. This was invested by an in- 
dustry which has spent 15 billio 4 
dollars in expansion since the war. 
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For the carriers 


@ momentous year! 


MSPHE year 1951 was clearly one 
of the most eventful in’ the his- 
tory of modern-day transporta- 

tion. 

Although an upward trend con- 
tinued in the volume of trafic han- 
dled by both the railroads and the 
motor carriers, rising costs never- 
theless prompted requests for fur- 
ther increases in transportation 
charges. Equipment shortages, which 
began with the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea, continued during 

1951, although they were consider- 

ably alleviated during the last six 

“months of the year. The maximum 

daily freight car shortage of 37,828 

cars reported for the week of March 

8, 1951, was reduced to 3,793 cars 

during the week of December 15, 

2951. 

— Directives issued by the Interstate 

~Commerce Commission during 1950 

‘in a move to fully utilize railroad 

freight cars were continued in effect 

during 1951. In addition, maximum 
loading orders were issued during 
the year for carload shipments of 
grain products and by- products, 
dumber and lumber products and 
canned and_ preserved foodstuffs. 

Motor transportation advisory com- 

-mittees which were formed during 

1950 in Chicago and other key 

cities, continued to function during 

1951 and through their successful 

efforts to gain shipper-carrier co- 

operation, government directives 
aimed at motor carrier transporta- 

‘tion were unnecessary. The Defense 

Transport Administration, a new 


federal agency set up during the 
previous year to administer and per- 
form the priority, allocation and 
other functions with respect to do- 
mestic transportation, storage and 
port facilities, was continued in 
effect under I.C.C. Commissioner 
James K. Knudson. 

Railroad operations were severely 
curtailed early in the year by a 
10-day strike of railroad switchmen 
in Chicago and other major cities. 
The walkout ended abruptly on 
February 8, when the army issued 
a terse “work or be fired” order. 
Technically, the railroads have been 
under army control since they were 
seized by the government on Au- 
gust 27, 1950, to avert a nation-wide 
strike of conductors and trainmen. 
Except for a few minor walkouts in 
local areas, there were no serious 
labor disturbances to disrupt the 
services of the motor carriers. 


Much New Legislation 

Important state and federal legis- 
lation affecting the carriers was en- 
acted during» 1951. The federal 
measures include amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act, re- 
ductions in the size and weight 
limits of parcel post packages, in- 
crease in the motor fuel tax, and 
the separation of air mail pay from 
subsidies. The Illinois General As- 
sembly passed several bills directed 
at motor carrier operations within 
the state. These included sharp pen- 
alties for overloading of vehicles, 
an increase in the state’s motor fuel 


tax, and a sharp increase in truck 
license fees. The collection of the 
higher license fees has been en- 
joined by the Sangamon County 
Circuit Court and an appeal is now 
pending in the Illinois Supreme 
Court. In the meantime, the Secre- 
tary of State is assessing 1952 license 
fees under the scale in effect during 
the previous year. 

Early in the second session of the 
82nd Congress, Senator Johnson of 
Colorado, chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, introduced 19 bills pro- 
posing major changes in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. The proposed 
legislation stems from hearings and 
investigations conducted by the Do- 
mestic Land and Water ‘Transpor- 
tation subcommittee of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, under authority of Sen- 
ate Resolution 50. The proposed 
legislation, among other things, 
would extend the long-and-short- 


haul provisions of the act to motor 


common carriers; restrict the agri- 
cultural and fish exemption in con- 
nection with motor carrier trans- 
portation; restrict private motor Car- 
rier transportation and the leasing 
of vehicles; establish maximum 
weights and dimensions for motor 
vehicles: authorize the Bureau of 
Public Roads to investigate and de- 
termine the portion and type of 
road taxes which should be assessed 
against the various types and weights 
of motor carriers; authorize the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, dur- 
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ing emergency car shortages, to 
assess charges in addition to the reg- 
ular per diem charges to encourage 
the prompt return of equipment; 
authorize the commission to make 
the installation of certain railroad 
communications systems mandatory; 
and empower the commission to re- 
voke, change or suspend the cer- 
tificate or permit of a water carrier. 

The national defense program 
makes it apparent that the volume 
of trafic during 1952 will continue 
at a high level. Since the replace- 
ment of transport equipment may 
be difficult due to material short- 
ages, continued shipper-carrier co- 
operation will be necessary during 
the year to eliminate inefficient use 
of existing facilities. Many impor- 
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tant transportation developments } 
are in the ofing for 1952. Uniform | 
railroad class rates and classification | 
for application east of the Rocky’ 
Mountains are scheduled to become: 
effective June 1. Developments may ' 
also be expected this year in sey-: 
eral important cases pending before: 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- - 
sion such as the railroad and motor ° 
carrier small shipments cases, the: 
recently reopened “Southern Gov-- 
ernors’ Case” and general rate in-- 
crease proceedings. These, together’ 
with important legislation pending ; 
in Congress, may mark 1952 as one: 
of the most important years in) 
transportation since 1887 when the: 
Interstate Commerce Act was; 
adopted. 


The railroads in 195I1— 


colume up. but net down 


HILE revenue ton miles and 

revenue passenger miles of the 
railroads increased 9.3 per cent and 
8.3 per cent, respectively, above 
1950, rising operating costs resulted 
in decreases of 13.2 per cent in net 
operating income and 20.3 per cent 
in net income. 

Increased costs led the carriers to 
petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for advances in freight 
rates and charges. In January, 1951, 
the railroads requested authority to 


raise freight rates and charges by’ 
six per cent. To afford interim re-- 
lief pending full hearings on the: 
request, the commission, effective: 
April 4, authorized a four per cent. 
freight rate increase in Eastern ter-- 
ritory and a two per cent increase: 
within Southern and Western terri-- 
tories and on all interterritorial | 
traffic. Sensing that the six per cent. 
rate hike originally requested would | 
be insufficient, the railroads filed a. 
supplemental petition in M ae 
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hiking their rate advance request to 
15 per cent. In its final order in 
Ex Parte No. 175, the commission 
approved a nine per cent freight 
rate boost in Eastern territory and 
six per cent in Southern and West- 
ern territories and on all interterri- 
torial traffic. This increase became 
effective August 28 and superseded 
the April 4 interim increase. Con- 
tinually rising costs prompted the 
carriers in October to file another 
petition for reopening of .the Ex 
Parte No. 175 proceeding and for 
approval of the full 1b perp cent 
freight rate increase sought in their 
March petition. The commission 


agreed to reopen the case and the 


initial hearing was held in Janu- 
aly, 1902s 


ICC Active On Rates 


The Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion was also active during the year 
on rail rate increase cases. After 
hearings and investigation, this 


commission issued an order early in 


1951 which found the proposal of 
the railroads to establish on Illinois 
intrastate traffic the so-called Docket 
No. 28300 scale of class rates ap- 
plicable on interstate traffic in Of- 
ficial territory to be unjust and un- 
reasonable. 

The order pointed out that the 
proposed rates would be = substan- 
tially in excess of the rates pres- 
ently maintained by western rail- 
roads on intrastate trafic in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Missouri 
and that the Illinois intrastate mile- 
age of these western railroads is 
considerably in excess of the mile- 
age of the eastern lines. On No- 
vember 1 the Illinois commission 
authorized a general six per cent 
increase in freight rates and charges. 
The failure of the commission to 
approve the full nine per cent in- 
crease which was authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for interstate trafic in Official ter- 
ritory, prompted the railroads to 
file a petition in December request- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to institute an investigation 
under Section 13 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act into Illinois intra- 
state freight rates. This petition is 
still pending before the federal 
agency. 

The Railway Express Agency, also 
affected by the squeeze of rising 
costs appealed to the commission 
for increases in their rates and 
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charges. An interim increase of 20) 
cents per shipment became effective: 
May 3 and this was superseded on 
November 15 by an over-all rise of! 
about 11 per cent in express rates} 
and charges. A request filed in De-- 
cember for further increases in rates § 
was denied by the commission be-- 
cause sufficient time had not elapsed! 
to enable the agency to determine? 
the effect on express traffic of recentt 
increases in parcel post rates and in) 
reductions in the size and weight 
restrictions on packages handled in 
the postal service. 

The long litigated Railway Mail 
Pay Case reached a conclusion late 
in 1951. In its report in this pro-) 
ceeding the commission prescribed! 
rates of pay for the carriage of mail 
by railroads raising previous rates: 
about $75 million dollars annually,’ 
or 31.5 per cent over the level re-: 
ceived in 1950: Another long-stand+ 
ing proceeding embracing the han+ 
dling of small shipments by rail 
roads was the subject of an I.C.C) 
examiner’s report filed early im 
1951. Examiner Vandiver’s report 
recommended a scale of minimumr 
charges for rail shipments based o 
mileage and ranging from $1.50 ta 
$2.25 for 100 pounds or less; $1.70i 
to $2.45 for shipments of 100 to 150i 
pounds; and $1.95 to $2.70 for ship- 
ments over 100 pounds. He alsc 
proposed the establishment of < 
minimum weight of 35 pounds fo» 
each piece or package in a shipmena 
and an additional charge of If 
cents for each piece or package 
weighing less than 35 pounds whic 
is contained in a shipment subjec: 
to a flat minimum charge. Excep) 
tions and replies to exceptions have 
been filed with the commission anc 
further developments in the case 
are probable in 1952. 


Minimum Pick-up Fee 
Following hearings in New York 
and Chicago, the Eastern railroad: 
filed a tariff to become effective 
September 10 establishing a minii 
mum charge on shipments withit 
Official territory afforded pick-up 
and delivery service. These charge 
were based generally on the clas’ 
rate applicable for a 300-mile move 
ment, or, as an alternative, existing 
line-haul rates plus specific charg: 
for pick-up and delivery servic 
ranging from 10 cents to 35 cent 
per 100 pounds. On interterritori: 
trafic from or to points in Offici: 
territory, the specific charges nares 
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n the tariff would be assessed for 
he pick-up or delivery performed 
n Official territory. Despite numer- 
us protests, the commission allowed 
he tariff to become effective on 
ntraterritorial traffic in Official ter- 
itory but suspended its application 
my interterritorial traffic. This is 
mother subject which will probably 


each final determination during 
52. 
Attention will also be focused 


during 1952 on legislation pending 
in Congress to construct the con- 
troversial Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project; to per- 
mit seller absorb freight 
charges when done in good faith’ to 
meet the equally low price of a 
competitor; as well as the numerous 
bills which have been introduced 
proposing drastic changes in the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 
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Truckers* volume rose 15%. 


but costs pared protits 


PHE motor carriers also made sub- 
# stantial gains in the volume of 
vaffic handled during 1951. Walter 
. Mullady, president of the Ameri- 
‘an Trucking Associations has re- 
yorted that the trucking industry 
andled 137 billion intercity ton- 
niles of freight in 1951, an increase 
f nine per cent over the 126 bil- 
ion ton-miles handled the previous 
ear. In terms of tonnage, Mr. Mul- 
ady said that the motor carriers 
ransported about 15 per cent more 
n 1951 than they did in 1950 and 
redicted similar gains for 1952 pro- 
ided materials are available for 
he production of the necessary new 
-quipment. 

Like the railroads, motor carriers’ 
osts have risen requiring further 
increases in their transportation 
harges. In most instances these in- 
reases percentagewise have been 
somparable to the increases granted 
he rail carriers. The year also saw 
fforts on the part of the carriers 
o impose additional charges on 
raffic from and to certain localities 
o meet added costs incurred at those 
laces. Typical of these are sus- 
ended arbitraries on movements 
‘rom and to points in the Pitts- 
urgh, Pa., area and from and to 
joints in the state of New York. 
30th proposals are under investiga- 
ion by the Interstate Commerce 
Jommission. ; 
The year 1951 saw the inaugura- 
jon of mail transportation by 
ruck. Routes emanating from Chi- 
ago and other large cities are al- 
-eady in operation and others are 
cr consideration. Of consider- 
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able concern to many motor carriers 
is the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a proceeding 


involving the lease and interchange | 


of vehicles. The order, among other 
things, will eliminate trip-leasing 
of equipment by requiring that the 
use of non-owned vehicles be under 
at least a 30-day written contract 
with the owner. Attempts at court 
action to have the order set aside 
have thus far been unsuccessful. 
The new regulations are scheduled 
to become effective February 1, 
1952. 


Small Shipments Case 

An I1.C.C. examiner’s report was 
also released in the motor carrier 
small shipments case. This report 
differs considerably from the recom- 
mendations made by the examiner 
in the companion rail proceeding. 
For motor carrier transportation, 
Examiner Kassel suggests a scale of 
minimum charges for transporting 
small shipments on a mileage basis. 
Minimum charges on shipments 
weighing less than 150 pounds 
would range from $1.40 to $7.25 
and on shipments weighing from 
150 to 300 pounds, the minimum 
charge would range from $1.85 to 
$13.40. An additional charge of 10 
cents is also recommended for each 
package in excess of five in a ship- 
ment of 150 pounds or less and for 
each package over 10 in a shipment 
weighing from 150.to 300 pounds. 
Further developments will probably 
be forthcoming in this case during 
1952. 
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railroad center of the nation, has, 
by virtue of its geographical and 
industrial position, likewise become 
the hub of our country’s motor 
transportation system. There are 
presently in Chicago about 245 


| truck terminal buildings housing 
| approximately 492 trucking com- 
_ panies. A motor freight traffic flow 
| survey made by the Committee on 


Motor Truck Terminals of the City 


| of Chicago indicates that 11,500 


tractor-trailer units enter the city 
daily, while a similar number leave 
Chicago daily. During the week of 
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October 21 to 26, Chicago was host 


to the 18th Annual Convention of 


the American Trucking Associa- | 
tions. At this convention, the largest 
in the history of the association, 
Chicago was singularly honored by 
having one of its citizens, Walter 
F. Mullady, elected president of 
this nation-wide motor carrier OF 
ganization. Mr. Mullady is also 
president of Decatur Cartage Com- 
pany and a member of the Trans- 
portation Committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry. 


Waterway traffic soars 


to 17.5 million ton record 


q fs crucial importance of the II- 
linois waterway system to the 
Chicago industrial community, as 
well to the entire Midwest, was 
demonstrated more clearly than ever 
last year. The inland waterway, 
which is rapidly taking its position 
among the world’s busiest avenues 
of water-borne transportation, again 
established a new all-time traffic 
record. According to estimates of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers— 
which normally are on the ultra- 
conservative side—the waterway 
last year carried in the neighbor- 
hood of 17.5 million tons of bulk 
shipments. Indications are that 
when the final commodity-by-com- 
modity box score on water traffic 
is computed next summer the total 
may actually exceed the 18 million 
ton mark. 

The estimated 1951 level ex- 
ceeded by more than a _ million 
tons the previous high record of 
16,420,619 tons, established in 1950. 

Consistently high production in 
the Chicago industrial area, plus 
a continuing tendency among ship- 
pers to use economical water trans- 
portation wherever possible, con- 
tributed to the waterway’s record 
traffic. All categories of major bulk 
shipments on the system increased 
during the year. The Army Corps 
of Engineers estimates that bitu- 
minous coal shipments on the water- 
way amounted to six million tons, 
against 5.6 million tons the pre- 
vious year, 

Other major commodity — ship- 


ments during the year were esti-: 
mated as follows: sand and gravel 
at 2.75 million tons against 2.64. 
million tons the previous year; . 
petroleum products at 4.5 million: 
tons against 4.1 million the previous } 
year; grain at 2.35 million tons; 
against 1.91 million the previous; 
year. Several commodity shipments j 
of lesser importance are estimated | 
to have declined in volume during; 
1951; iron and steel goods at 400,-- 
000 tons as compared with 606,055) 
tons in 1950; sulphur at 400,000 tons i 
as compared with 498,423 tons in} 
1950; and cement at 40,000 tons as; 
compared with 50,706 tons in 1950.. 

During the year developmental | 
work on the Illinois Waterway 
continued, as more and more Chi-- 
cago area concerns showed a ten-- 
dency to select plant sites adjacent : 
to waterway facilities. 


New Port District : 

A development of considerable: 
significance to the Illinois waterway 
last year was the creation, by act of’ 
the state legislature, of a new Chi-- 
cago Regional Port District, operated | 
by a seven-man planning body. The: 
port district’s jurisdiction covers the! 
Cook County parts of the Calumet: 
River and its tributaries lying be-- 
tween 87th and 183rd streets and a. 
small part of Du Page County ' 
north of Lemont. 

The port district had long been: 
advocated by a number of inter- - 
ested civic and industrial organi- - 
zations, including the Chicagg| 
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Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, as a means of accelerating 
action toward the ultimate reali- 
zation of the vast commercial and 
industrial possibilities of the Calu- 
met-Sag area. The port district 
was granted the power to issue 
permits for harbor construction 


within its jurisdiction, to prevent 
or remove waterway obstructions, 


f° HICAGO’S Midway Aijrport 

strengthened its claim last year 
to the impressive title “Crossroads 
of the World.” All categories of air- 
borne traffic at the world’s busiest 
airport spurted to new high records 
during the year, as the urgency of 
defense activities sent more and 
more passengers to airports across 
the nation. 


In-bound and out-bound flights 
of all types at Midway soared to a 
new peak of 263,737, compared with 
234,332 the previous year, while to- 
tal passenger volume at the field 
jumped from 3,820,193 in 1950 to 
4,953,160 last year. 


Scheduled passenger carriers oper- 
ating out of Midway for cities 
throughout the globe enjoyed an 
fespecially good year. Their average 
payload exceeded 25 passengers, 
Jagainst 22 passengers the previous 
jyear. During the year there were a 
total of 177,428 scheduled flights in 
jand out of the field, and, combined, 
ithey carried some 4,507,881 paying 
‘customers. The comparable figures 
for 1950 were 159,443 scheduled 
: flights and 3,502,716 passengers. 


} There was also a marked rise in 

the business enjoyed by non-sched- 
uled passenger airlines serving Mid- 
| way. Last year they recorded a total 
‘of 9,306 flights, against 5,901 flights 
in 1950, and a yearlong passenger 
}yolume of 386,722, against 246,435 
}the previous year. The non-sched- 
uled carriers enjoyed a remarkably 
high average payload of 41.7 pas- 
sengers in 1951, although this was 
off slightly from the record high 43- 
| passenger payload average of the 
-previous year. 


ir 


was busier yet in 1951 


to regulate movements of vessels 
outside of municipalities, and to 
locate and establish dock lines and 
shore or harbor lines. 

The planning agency, composed 
of four members appointed by the 
governor and three members ap- 
pointed by the mayor of Chicago, 
was at year’s end in the process 
of organizing a staff and beginning 
its activities. 


The world’s busiest airport 


Airmail dispatched at Midway 
also established a new peacetime 
record last year, when some 22,- 
779,000 pounds of air mail was han- 
dled at the field, as compared with 
18,395,000 pounds in 1951. 

Meigs Field on Chicago’s lake- 
front, which principally accommo- 
dates private craft, also enjoyed 
heavier trafic during the year. 
Plane movements at the field num- 
bered 26,394 in 1951 against 25,812 
in 1950, while passenger volume in- 
creased to 55,460 from 50,806 the 
previous year. 

The city’s long-range develop- 
ment program continued at Midway 
Airport during the year, keeping 
pace with rising passenger volume. 
The big project of the year was the 
construction of 15 additional load- 
ing gates at a cost of $400,000, fi- 
nanced jointly on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis by the federal government and 
the city of Chicago. The new load- 
ing gates, which were completed in 
December, speeded the handling of 
planes and reduced the waiting 
time for the airport’s patrons. 
Meanwhile, during the year, plans 
were completed for the addition of 
two 500-foot wings on Midway’s 
terminal building, a project that 
will get underway in March, 1952, 
and will cost an estimated $500,000. 

Meanwhile last year, trattic at 
O’Hare Field, which chiefly involves 
non-commercial aircraft such as 
military and private planes, de- 


clined for the second year in a | 


row. Plane movements at the field 
totaled 80,519, compared with 94,- 
682 the previous year and 134,519 
in 1949. In 1951 O’Hare handled 
a total of 146,278 passengers. 
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Federal Machinery 
Sales Company 


4639 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
EStebrook 8-3307 


MACHINE TOOLS 
CUTTING TOOLS 
ABRASIVES 
DIE SUPPLIES 


Acme Broaching Machines 

Ampco Drills, Reamers, End Mills 
Arter Grinders 

Barrett Centrifugals 

Bodine Dial Type Drillers and Tappers 
Buffalo Iron Workers 

Bullard Horizontal Boring Mills 
Carlton Radial Drills 

Cincinnati Vertical Boring Mills 
Covel Surface and Tool Grinders 
Dickerman Punch Press Feeds 
Edlund Drilling & Tapping Machines 
Ferracute Presses 

Fitchburg Milling Machines 
Gardner Disc Grinders & Abrasives 
Geometric Threading Tools 
Greenfield Gages 

Greenerd Arbor Presses 

LaRose Electronic Heaters 
Moline-Rockford Drilling Machines 
Producto Millers and Die Sets 
Racine Hydraulic Saws 

Sidney Tool Room & Engine Lathes 
Smith & Mills Shapers 

Spiratube Flexible Tubing 

Verson ‘‘Allsteel’’ Press Brakes 


J. BEIDLER 


AMP & QO: 
INDUSTRIAL SPACE 


for every Purpose 


Will Build to Suit 


139 N. CLARK ST. 
RAndolph 6-0763 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


STEPHEN A. CROSBY 


ENGINEERS 


_ Design 


PRODUCT 
EQUIPMENT 
PLANT 


221 N. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 1 
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To Grow 
with the Years... 


Te CAREFUL PLANTING Of a tree family as circumstances change over the years. 


requires forethought. Sun, rain, and rich soil are nie , 
We invite you and your attorney to consult with 


needed if the tree is to grow—room must be left 
our trust officers about your estate plan. 


for spreading roots and branches—and the tree 


| chosen must be adaptable to its location. 
A copy of our 


\ informative booklet, 


\\ 


\\ 


In planning your estate, provision also must be 


“Safeguarding Your Estate’ 
made for growth. The estate plan chosen should will be sent on request. 

Write our Trust 
be adaptable to your particular needs and flexible Department or phone 


FRanklin 2-9200. 
enough to provide major protection to your ee 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON e FRanklin 2-9200 e MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATIO? 
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Reeord bank ltoans 


-PYANK loans in Chicago reached 
i new all-time highs in 1951 de- 
: spite credit restrictions and the 
leveling off of consumer spending 
in the second half of the year. 
During the first quarter of 195] 
‘the demand for bank credit was 
kept at an extraordinarily high 
level by the second wave of con- 
sumer buying - attributed to the 
Korean war. Bank loans increased 
for the period, contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend. In March when im- 
portant credit restrictions began to 
stake effect, the volume of bank 
loans began to level off, but for the 
second quarter of the year there 
was a further net increase, and a 
new upturn of substantial propor- 
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tions occurred in the late months of 
the year. 

Loans and discounts of all banks 
in Chicago stood at $2,934,963,000 
at the end of 1951, an increase of 
$436,898,000, or 17.5 per cent over 
the 1950 year-end figure. This gain 
compared with one of $553,309,000, 
or 28 per cent in 1950. 

Deposits reached another new 
high at $9,458,942,000, up $420,- 
695, as did cash resources at $2,- 
681,819,000, up $194,435,000. Chi- 
cago’s banks did not liquidate their 
holdings of U. S. government secur- 
ities on anything like the scale in 
1950, however. In 1951 the banks 
reduced their governments by $168,- 
988,000 to a total of $3,748,234,000, 


CHICAGO RESERVE MEMBERS’ EARNING ASSETS 


Weekly Reporting Member Banks 
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whereas in 1950 they had reduced 
these holdings by more than $436,- 
000,000 in order to obtain funds to 
lend to other borrowers. 

The rise in loans and discounts 
in 1951 reflected primarily the bor- 
rowings of firms making a direct or 
indirect contribution to the expand- 
ing defense program. Other bor- 
rowers faced restrictions imposed by 
Federal Reserve and Treasury au- 
thorities or adopted voluntarily by 
the banks in the effort to prevent 
bank credit from creating further 
inflation. Most of the credit re- 
stricting measures did not become 
fully effective until the second quar- 
ter, however. 

The first of a series of moves to 
dampen price inflation by curtailing 
the use of credit came in January, 
1951, when two increases in reserve 
requirements of member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System became 
effective. On January 11 required 
reserves against demand deposits 
were increased to 23 per cent from 
22 for banks designated as Central 
Reserve City banks in Chicago and 
New York City, and to 19 per cent 
from 18 for Reserve City banks. 
On January 25 the rates were raised 
to 24 and 20 per cent, respectively, 
for the Central Reserve City and 
Reserve City banks. For country 
banks the ratio of required reserves 
against demand deposits was in- 
creased to 13 per cent from 12 on 
January 16, and topl4 per cenmom 
February 1. For all banks the re- 
quired reserves against time deposits 
was raised to six per cent from five 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4305-15 West 24th Place, Chicago 23, Ill. 


CHICAGO RESERVE MEMBER BANKS’ DEPOSITS 
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in January. Except for the Central 
Reserve City banks, the new reserve 
requirements are now at the legal 
maximum. The maximum for the 
Central Reserve City banks is 26 
per cent. 

At the new rates, reserve require- 
ments of member banks were in- 
creased by an estimated two billion 
dollars, and this tended to force 
the banks to sell government securi- 
ties in order to build reserves to the 
higher levels. This, of: course, re- 
stricted their lending power accord- 
ingly. 


Treasury-F RB ‘Truce’ 


In March the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury Depart- 
ment announced that agreement 
had been reached on a new policy 
with respect to the management of 
the public debt and the Federal 
Reserve's open market policy in 
support of government bond prices. 
In order prevent the monetiza- 
tion of the public debt by holders 
who previously were able to turn 
their government bonds into cash 
or additional bank reserves at any 
time without penalty, the Treasury 
permitted interest yields to rise on 
its long term obligations and the 
Reserve system withdrew its price 
supports. ‘The eflect was to encour- 
age holders of government bonds to 
continue to hold them, because of 
the more attractive yields. Rather 
than sell government securities to 
meet higher reserve requirements, 
banks borrowed from the Federal 
Reserve banks. Since these borrow- 
ings represented debts that had to 
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be repaid, there was less inclination 
to use them as a basis for loans to 
customers than would ordinarily be 
the case with reserves obtainable 
from the sale of governments. 

More direct steps were also taken 
to curtail the use of credit. Effective 
January 17, 1951, margin require- 
ments on purchases or short sales 
of securities were increased to 75 
per cent of market. value from 50 
per cent. Several amendments to 
Regulation X of the Federal Re- 
serve Board affecting loans on real 
estate were made effective. Regula- 
tion X was issued on October 12, 
1950, and restricted the credit that 
could be extended on one- and 
two-family houses. On January 12, 
1951, the regulation was extended 
to credit for the construction of 
three- and four-family houses, and 
for multi-unit residences, and in 
February, 1951, the regulation was 
further broadened to include new 
construction of office buildings, 
warehouses, stores, banks, hotels, 
garages, and other new structures 
other than residences. 


Regulation W Relaxed 


Regulation W, controlling the 
down payments required on con- 
sumer installment purchases and the 
length of time allowed for repay- 
ment of the balance, was relaxed 
effective July 31, 1951. Maximum 
maturities were increased to 18) 
months from 15, with. the exception — 
that maturities of loans for mod- | 
ernization or repair of homes could | 
be extended to 36 months from 30. 
Down payments required on install 
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ment purchases of major household 
appliances were reduced to 15 per 
cent from 25. While the liberaliza- 
tion of Regulation W was followed 


by a rise in consumer credit, the | 


increase was moderate and much 
less than the rate of increase in 
effect prior to the reinstatement of 
Regulation W in September, 1950. 


Voluntary Restraint Plan 


One of the most effective meas- 
ures for restricting the use of credit 
in 1951 was the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Program in which banks, 
insurance companies, and other 
lending institutions, participated. 
The program was authorized by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, 
and the initiative in bringing lend- 
ers together to set up the program 
was taken by the Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. After a series of conferences, 
the program of voluntary credit re- 
straint was announced on March 9, 


1951, and in succeeding months a | 


number of bulletins containing spe- 
cific recommendations on lending 
standards were issued by the Na- 
tional Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee set up to guide the pro- 
gram. Federal Reserve authorities 


have declared the voluntary pro- | 


gram an extremely useful adjunct 
to the general credit restraint meas- 
ures. They warn, however, that with 
high employment and payrolls, and 
with rising defense expenditures, 
all credit restraint measures may 
face further tests, especially if the 


international situation is such that | 
the sense of urgency and the spirit 


of cooperation are weakened. 
Helping to offset the efforts to 


restrict the use of credit except for | 


purposes deemed essential to the re- 
armament program were the in- 
crease in money supply to an all- 
time peak and an increase in the 
rate of turnover of bank deposits. 
The nation’s active money supply, 


CHICAGO BANK DEBITS 
(000 omitted) 


1951 1950 
January. $ 10,649,401 $ 8,164,420 
February ——-—- 8,570,383 7,397,435 
Vi 11,429,405 9,112,374 
oi 9,684,709 7,967,838 
BU aniston 10,099,589 8,256,335 
fone 22 9,886,324 9,151,225 
oe ae 9,479,391 8,058,309 
Mugust > 9,371,721 9,029,623 
September av 9,194,095 9,187,896 
Ce 10,426,567 9,359,733 
November ---------- 10,028,958 9,146,312 
December 10,447,754 10,598,146 


Minor leet tse $119,268,297 $105,429,646 
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SKILLED AND 


WELL INFORMED 
PERSONNEL * 


* From the president down 
through sales representatives, 
service men and shop key men, there 
exists a keen understanding of 

engraving reproduction and methods 
plus the printing processes in . 
which they will be used. 


Go GF. 
OUYVUVED'S, Sir. 
Beautiful Color Work « Outstanding Black & White 


600 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 7 
Telephone STate 2-5367 


59 YEARS 


OF 
OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE 


The |. C. M. A. has grown great because 

-. one member tells another the ad- 
vantages of I. C. M. A. Broad Coverage 
Protection. Insurance men know that ONE 
OUT OF EVERY THIRTEEN PERSONS in 
the United States is accidentally KILLED 
or DISABLED EACH YEAR. Why take 
chances? Write or ‘phone for Application 
information. It will come to you by mail 

_ we have no agents. 


R. A. CAVENAUGH, Secretary-Treasurer 
ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 90 
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al augmented by the continued expan-— 
See ENS SU eg sion of bank loans and the Treas- 


(000 omitted) urv’s deficit operations, soared to. 


Loans and Total Cash Savings nore than $120,000,000,000 late in 
Discounts Dep SO arCes Deposits 1951, This was three billion dollars 
ce oes ‘ a Or “ 
1951 $2,934,963 $9,458,942 $2,681,819 $1,867,542 above the December, 1950, level, 
hs A) Sete ete <4 ieee — Poe yO PFs ks Te Pry ‘ ; 2 > er i 
1950 2.498.065 9,038,247 2,487,384 1.778.842 which was the previous peak, and 
o - . ey. VW yas nex qyo about “LO sper cent above the level 
1949 1 944,756 8,617,362 2,263,468 1,755,152 ; : ne 
—e ee : ie at the start of the war in Korea. 
1948 : ae 2,080,543 8,040,294 25352,243 1,697 090 
1947 at 2 062,473 8,092,443 2.144,955 1,614,992 A more rapid turnover of bank 
. i * Seance a =, =) “ yams . . : L F ¥ : : 
1946 1,721,131 7,457,141 1,928,423 1,470,306 funds, which is the equivalent of an 
ItO <a See — pF St yhe st , pF ROSTER c ; ! ; 
1945 1,507,900 8,597,676 1,863,589 1,270,969 increase in the money supply, oc 
~~ 1320.48 = 688.678 1.702.045 991.689 curred in the first half of 1951 but 
320,483 7,088 ,67% yf UZ, ‘ TI hyVOL € 2 
ae ia © . a : ; 419.997 1.545.359 “76315 Slowed down considerably in the 
Z 32,62 6,419)2' 45,356 1.10;315 ; “ a 
a ; fa ae 1647 second half. Bank debit figures for 
‘ 55,7 5,719,478 302,189 651, a ; a 
—<— robe aie ca fee Chicago banks showed an increase 
2 OKC On fe TOR 9QO7 5 9 3¢ 4 X bie 
oe eet Sd Cee 631.690 in each month as compared with 
Ce 823,713 £177,846 L7Qt518) ecdeee oi. corresponding month of 1950 
Che) see a a 676,347 3,737,402 1,629,923 618,993 except in December when the figure 
(GH) <a Re Aealeeeias Snot 7295313 2,978,181 1,079,365 549,980 yeached in the final month of 1950. 
MOG) eae 720,089 3,142,671 1,046,594 508,172 Bank credit was more expensive 
ICpS .<es  eres . 534,477 2,805,902 978,374 460,341 to borrowers in 1951 as a result of 
OG. ee i 592,796 2,322,729 816,029 398,095 a series of boosts in interest rates, 
emer eek ee 5 628,746 1,790,070 681,271 314,714 and there was a particularly sharp 
Ie 578 1'050 1,782,513 742 44] 299,047 turnup in yaa rates on aps 
1931 1,268,271 2,140,039 508,343 469,514 loans A the ipce ee O om 
a EEGs rear. “eS rees on loans to 
Sy sae es 1,886,712 2,896,297 668,905 6631358 70) <4 terest” Charee 
went i rie alas, -oyqz~q Prime commercial borrowers were 
Te Aue eee Sh et 21 06,168 2,836,274 657,993 684,976 


raised to 24% per cent from 2\%4 in 
January, 1951, by large Chicago 
banks. In October the rate was 
raised to 234 per cent, and in De- 


/ 
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cember it was lifted to 3 per cent. 


Expansion Justified 

Banking authorities were satisfied 
that most of the expansion in bank 
credit during the final half of 1951 
when various restrictions were in 
full effect was justified. Several fac- 
tors were in operation late in 1951 
to make a somewhat larger business 
loan expansion inevitable, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago re- 
ported in its Business Conditions 
bulletin for January, 1952. Seasonal 
needs for bank loans were higher 
because of price increases on raw 
materials and supplies, and cash re- 
sources of business firms were 
drained by higher corporate tax 
levies, and expansion programs. In 
addition, the defense program cre- 
ated new business demands for bank 
credit, the Chicago bank stated. All 
facts considered, the bank said, the 
increase seemed sufficiently large 
and well distributed to indicate that 
minimum credit needs of business 
were generally satisfied. Past expe- 
rience commends an even more 
careful application of conservative. 
and anti-inflationary standards to 
credit extensions, the bank added. 
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Contributes to 


Chicago's Industrial Supremacy 


Hotpoint’s program for expansion and develop- 
ment of its facilities in the Chicago area has 
made it, today, one of the major producers in 


the nation’s electric appliance industry. 


Its leadership in the manufacture of electric 
appliances for the kitchen and home 
laundry is a striking example of Chicago’s 


great industrial “know-how” at work. 


| 
| eee eee << (A General Electric Affiliate) 
RANGES © REFRIGERATORS © DISHWASHERS ° DISPOSALLS® 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


WATER HEATERS e@ FOOD FREEZERS @ AUTOMATIC WASHERS ¢ CLOTHES DRYERS @ ROTARY IRONERS e¢ CABINETS 


This mailing, plece went to market 


There are two ways to handle dealer help direct 
mail. One will assure that your mailing pieces 
reach the market—the other may result in your 


mailing pieces NOT being mailed at all. 


Ask your dealers to take care of all handling 
and mailing details and the mailing pieces you 
supply are apt to wind up under the counter to 


gather dust. 


But give them a program that relieves them of 
all work and you get the dealer cooperation you 


have a right to expect—your direct mail hits the 


COMMERCE 


These mailing pleces stayed home 


mark at the right time—and your promotional dol- 


lar is fully accounted for. 


The Donnelley method of handling the entire 
campaign—creating and printing—supplying the 
lists—imprinting—addressing and mailing—has 
been proved by many of the nation’s advertisers 
as the most efficient, most economical plan for 


dealer direct mail promotion. 


To get the full story on a Donnelley-produced 
campaign, get in touch with your nearest Donnelley 


office. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


(350 E.22nd ST. 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


305 E. 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 17, NY. 


727 VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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Migh volume continues 


"HE Midwest Stock Exchange 
demonstrated in 1951 that the 
spectacular gains it made in 1950, 
ts first full year of operation as a 
merger of four regional exchanges, 
vere established on a sound founda- 
tion. 

Trading volume on the exchange 
eld at a high level throughout the 
ear, important stocks were added 
to the trading list, the number of 
ember firms increased, 14 major 
companies established stock transfer 
acilities in Chicago, exchange mem- 
bers earned more in commissions 
than in 1950, and the value of 
memberships rose to a new high. 
Volume of trading in listed stocks 
was generally lighter on all major 
exchanges during 195 On ithe 
Midwest Stock Exchange the num- 
ber of shares traded was 16,632,363, 
a drop of 12.6 per cent from the 
19,017,197 shares traded in 1950. 
The dollar value of the shares 
traded last year was $490,554,208, 
down 4.3 per cent from the 1950 
figure. 


National Trend Also Down 
But these declines reflected a na- 
tional trend. On the New York 
Stock Exchange, the share total for 
1951 was off 11.5 per cent and the 

ollar value dipped 10 per cent. 
ihe New York Curb Exchange, 
vhich has a large trade in low- 
priced shares, notably Canadian 
stocks, reported an increase of ap- 
proximately four per cent in total 


nm Midwest exchange 


shares traded last year and an in- 
crease of 7.8 per cent in the dollar 
value of shares traded. 

Thirteen new stock issues were 
fully listed on the Midwest Stock 
Exchange in 1951. The new firms 


are: Interstate Power Company, 
Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia, Toledo Edison Company, 


Standard Railway Equipment Man- 
ufacturing Company, Texas Gulf 
Producing Company, General Tele- 
phone Corporation, Kaiser Alumi- 
num and Chemical Corporation, 


Mississippi River Fuel Corporation, 


International Minerals and Chem1- 
cal Corporation, Texas Utilities 
Company, St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, and Gulf Oil Corporation. 

In January, 1952, the Midwest 
exchange announced that the capi- 
tal or common stocks of nine large 
corporations had been admitted to 
unlisted trading privileges. The cor- 
porations are: Baldwin-Lima-Hamil- 
ton Corporation, Burlington Mills 
Corporation, Emerson Radio and 
Phonograph Corporation, Interna- 
tional Nickel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion, Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
Philco Corporation, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, and Tri-Continen- 
tal Corporation. 

On December 31, 1951, before 
taking into account the nine stock 
issues admitted to trading the fol- 
lowing month, there were 478 issues 
available for trading on the Mid- 
west exchange, against 464 a year 
earlier. They represented the securi- 


ties of 404 companies as compared 
with 398 at the end of 1950. 


Many of the securities traded on 
the exchange are also listed or 
traded on another major exchange 
—usually the New York Stock Ex- 
change. There were 158 such issues 
embraced in the exchange’s “dual 
trading system” at the end of 1951, 
including 54 admitted to unlisted 
trading privileges. 


Add Transfer Agents 

Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment of the year was the de- 
cision of 14 companies, including 
General Motors Corporation, Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation and the 
Texas Company, to appoint Chi- 
cago transfer agents and registrars 
for their stocks. This was done in 
recognition of the importance of 


-the investor in the Midwest and of 


the position of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 

Stock transfers effected in the 
state of New York are subject to a 
state tax of as much as four cents 
a share, paid by the seller. There 
is also an advantage to buyers as a 
result of the establishment of Chi- 
cago transfer agents and registrars 
by the major corporations, in that 
the time required for the delivery 
of stock certificates is reduced con- 
siderably. The round lot buyer, for 
example, may receive his stock cer- 
tificate in two or three days after 
the settlement date, as against a 
week when transfers must be made 
in. New York. Of 158 issues in- 
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Distributors for 


ERICAN BLOWER 


EXHAUST FANS © CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS = * — GYROFLUID DRIVE 
e ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MOTORS - TEXTROPE - SHEAVES - AND “V” BELTS 


ELECTRIC HOISTS AND P&H WELDERS 


Be 


MOTORS atLTYPEse SIZES’ e WIRING & REPAIRING | 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED ec ALL PHONES ARmirace 6-8300 | 


FRED J. SAUTER 


Manager 


COOK COUNTY DEPARTMENT 


175 WEsT JACKSON BOULBVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Phone WAbash 2-6340 
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: COMMERCE: 

; 

cluded in the “dual trading system,” 

only 19 now transfer solely in New) 
York. 

Fourteen out-of-town firms of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange joined 120\ 
others last year in taking advantage 
of the Exchange’s clearing-by-maili 
facilities. Direct clearing by maili 
enables participating member firms: 
from other cities to earn full coma 
missions on business done on thee 
Midwest exchange. 

Although the volume of trad 
ing was lower in 1951, commissions 
earned by member firms of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange showed: 
an increase. In the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1951, commissions: 
earned totaled $5,729,964, an ini 
crease of $394,611 over the 1950( 
figure. Since commission rates were 
not increased during the year, the 
apparent explanation for the larger 
aggregate commissions was an in 
crease in the volume of odd-lot 
trade on which brokers’ charges 
are higher than for round lots. The 
wholly owned Midwest Stock Clear~ 
ing Corporation reported a largei 
volume of business in 1951 because 
of a larger membership and a 
larger percentage of odd-lot trade 


Seats At New High 


The value of memberships om 
the Midwest Stock Exchange 
reached a new high at $7,000 im 
1951 and closed the year at that 
figure. The low for the year was 
$5,700. This marked a sharp rise 
from the previous year’s $3,000. tc¢ 
$5,500 per membership. Nineteem 
transfers of memberships took place 
in 1951, most of them at the year? 
peak value. The $7,000 price rep- 
resents an increase of 180 per cent 
over the original price of member+ 
ships when the Midwest exchange 
began operations on December 1! 
1949, as a merger of the Chicagex 
Stock Exchange, the St. Louis Stock 
Exchange, the Cleveland Stock Ex« 
change, and the Minneapolis -Stt 
Paul Stock Exchange. At the time 
of the merger, a number of mem 
berships were created beyond those 
needed to effect the merger, and 
were sold at $2,500 each. 

The Exchange has established «: 
policy of endeavoring to keep it# 
memberships in the hands of pert 
sons and firms that will use them 
actively. All of the 400 authorizecé 
memberships are now outstanding 
At the end of 1951, a total of 295! 


+ 
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irms held memberships, of which on November 30, 1951, in a strong | 
182 were partnerships and 113 were 
corporations. ‘Twelve months earlier 
here were 287 member firms. year were such that dues for the 

The exchange closed its fiscal year final quarter were reduced. | 


financial position. Earnings for the 
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Total 1951 Net f 0 [ 


Div. Vol. High Low Last Chee. 
A | 
[Abbott Laboratories __.._ ki Oe § 2.00 46,951 6114 49 58 +13 LINEMEN 
0 PLE SCS a oe ee a 200 50,534 3314 2753/8 29 + 15% 
Berens Misr J. Dis 1.00 2,153 19 15 15 SvibyA 
Meerut COL. ft ee 1.00 46,666 29 20% 2614 + 3% ELECTRICIANS 
madvance Aluminum —_-.._.. 75 26,450 934, if 8 + 4, | 
Aetna Ball & Roller Bearing _—_—.60 15,700 1K) LY Sry tere 
BeemranCU (Gas ese he e . .60 69,143 1154 8 Sit ee MECHANICS 
Bees WwOUUe VIL meee eg ee 1.00 100 153% 153% 15% + 43% 
Beenie brassheee Ss ee ES AO 5,300 43/, 334, 44 + % | 
mebeeheny Corp.* 2... orien ae 45,867 47g 3 31% —1y4 
miied: Waboratories --—_._-_.. 1.50 71,450 4034 291% 31 — 572 
manerican Airlines* —_.....- 50 159,264 17% 134 162/45 waareol/g 
American Investment (Tl.).. 1.60 24,098 20 17% 194 + 
Memerican Radiator & S. S.*_.-- 1.50 160,331 17% 12% NORA | ae ae SSE 
Serenicaniehel. 8 el. 2. 9.00 342,148 163 150 156% + 53% 
Anaconda Copper* — cs oe 3.50 137,066 5134 387A 505, +1014 
mmc Steel te oe et 3.00 84,131 51% 363/48 3834 — 75 
memour & Co. ......-- Sa Seed 218,277 1278 874 124 + ] 
Marvan Industries 2.00 700 25% 231% 25 =p ibe mario BL ETN 52 
MiGestos Mfg 11,650 1% ly 19s ae tA alice | Ccege JB BL 
Meiand Oil & Ref. 2.00% 81,725 40 2734 37% ‘+10 See ee ae ce Winco ea 
moniand- Oil-%& Ref., Pid. 1.20 19,709 4] 281 39 Se 2 | 
mechison, ‘Lop. & S. F. (new)._- 1.50 11,460 8114 70 LOU ape | 
Atchison, Top. & S. F. (old) === 8.50 6,552 16114 154 16114 +1334 | 
michison, Lop. & S. F., Pid. 2.50 900 514 51% SLG | 
eS EROUCIS 2 Sa 19 26,600 854 614 73/4 Sie A 
Mntomatic Washer ———.--- poe 34,650 3% 1% Wy, — 1% | 
MCR VLC) gees et ee 60 203,054 854 67%, I 25 Up 
B 
Bastian, Glessing 2 =). 4.00 9 400 51 37 421, + 5Y 
Meriden Mig. 1.60 35,850 937, 1734 1854 +. %% 
Bendix Aviation 3.00 36,922 597% 4614 5234 — kh 
Benguet Cons. Mining* 10 131,301 2 ly 1% + 2B 
Berghoft Brewing ——-.___—--__ —--- 115,350 8 4, 614 + 1% 
Meethlchem’ Stecl* 4.00 $8,032 5914. 47 BI + 24 
Bi uMic Co. 14 11,950. 20% 144 19% + 4% 
Satu iSeLles: == A 1.10 44,350 14 101% sp of 2% 
Borg Corp., George W..-—— 1.50 47,050 20 eG 17 aI ne 
Borg-Warner —------—--—------------— 5.00 31,038 7034, 5914 63 + 2% 
RT Tighe SONS 2 3.50 3,950 53% 46 48 = 3 
Brown, & Bigelow-..----------—---- 1.00 13,261 121% 1134 1% + % 
eae ae 3.40 5,710 60 50 saa 
Semrice Ser COne, bes = 2.00* 1,750 2914 20 22/4 ar ee 
Seipidd Co). .--=-—--—---—--— = 1.45* 60,915 18% 14 Les 2 a 
Purkart Mig., FF. --——— pees 4700 iu ae as a os 
ee eee 
Butler Bros. ----——----—----—-----—--—— a Mee a on oe eZ 
ieutier. Bros., Pid. pees a _ 4.50 ¢ é 
CG 
«Soh 1.75 104,195 38% 21s 35% er | 
Garr Consolidated Biscuit——---- zh 27,150 572 a oe: wil A | 
imastie, A.-M. ee 9 1150), 2,700 ae Be 2 - aa 
entlivre Brew. poe - 10 192/80 LE = be Daeg ty 
a a 90) 101,751 [per 13125" 17% /e 
Central & Southwest. Bs , 


9¢ KYO 261% 3234 361% she 38Y4 | 
“Gentral Ill. Light._---—-------- 2.20 12,579 3614 f 


, COMMERCE 


Total 1951 Net 
; Div. Vol. High Low Last Chge. 
During the past 35 years we aes Pop s Ayes 
n identified with Gentral Pls Sec: Corps 3,9 73 4 2 
SN aba id Ache, ied Central Ill. Sec. Corp. $1.50 Pfd. 1.50 5,950 28ijp4 92 Fee eee 
the financing of many Central Ill. Sec. Corp. $1.40 Pfd. 1.05 750 22%, 19% 222 ——& 
portant corporations, includ- Centuny Electrica === .50* 312 10 9% 10 ac 
ing... Certain-teed Products* — ~~~ 1.00 18,366 18 1415 15%, 
pe ger oe wis Cherry Burrell Sree. S eo en 8() 3,700 1214 10144 lly - 
ARVIN ENDUSLRIER ae Chesapeake ROhiOe Rh 995 92,992 3814 2858 3314 wa 
BENDIX AVIA TION COR : Chicago Corp. ee RA te 3 | a .60 47,289 16% 12% 16 == 
BLISS & LAUGHLIN, INC. Chicago Corp., Pfd. 3.00 8,500 6538 ~—«60 62 — 
BORG-WARNER CORP. Chi Elecs Vir oes ee Bea x: Fi 150 2414 24 24 + 
BURTON-DIXIE CORP. Chie MilwaaSte Paull sc: Pace 2.00 58,127 2934, 174 21% — 
CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE CO. Chi. Milw. St. Paul & Pac. Pid. 5.00 100 4334 4334 4334 - 
ages ; par See Be yaw re Ghie Riockwlsland ae oe eS 7,641 583 441 4834 ee 
3 & ELEV. ; us ; i: 
CEO he MILLING & EI Chin Towel meee eee oe 1,760 101 9] 94g + § 
ND. Dae Chiz*Qowel me Pidieee oe = eee te od 658 120 114 115 a2 
are CUR: COMBANT Ss Chrysler ."Corpues ee 7.50 112,606 82 654% 70% + 
DOEHLER-JARVIS CORP. City Products 2.50 450 31% 28 28 - 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. Cities Service ——— zis Pe 00 34,548 11814 85 102% + 
NATIONAL-STANDARD Cleveland Cliffs Iron... 1.75 «185,300 Bi, 19% Bw — 
COMPANY Cleveland Cliffs Iron, Pfd. 4.50 17,100 90 81 S11Ze eee 
SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY Cleveland Elec. Hlum. ee 2 240 19,286 50% 4254 49% + 
SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS Cleveland Graphite Bronze*__ 2.30 5,800 3374 321% 33745 
Perc REENG COMPANY GlintonS Foods se ee 0) 37,216 3334, 247 2D Ya 
f = tas Ee, cates net (Gihidoye-AWkbnenwnoysnonls= 8 See he ee 50 1,550 8358 57, 6 = 
AND NUMEROUS OTHERS Goleman 4 Co mae = eee ren) 12,400 33 2834 283, — 
May We Discuss Your Capital Columbia Gas System*__.......... 90 98,739 164% 1234 Los els 
Requirements With You? Commonwealth Edison 1.70 555,330 3114 273/, 3014 2a 
Commonwealth Edison, Pfd. ae 8,951 325% 31 325,75 ae 
- Consolidated Vultee Air.*_....._ 1.40 38,305 21 15 173, — 
Paal T.Da Ss & Go. Gonsumerss GO. ee ee 3.00 583 81 231 e 
V l 31,4 81 +58 
Established 1916 Gonsumers Power 2.00 89,082 S41 on 34144 + 3) 
Containers Gonps eee ef 12,948 4134 337% 351% + 314, 
Members of Gontinental= Motors*, — 22 50 54,603 11% 73f, i, — 
Principal Stock Exchanges Crane Co, ------ 2.60 52,818 411, 27 3774 +10%; 
Chicago Board of Trade IN Packing Co., Pfd. 4.50 50 65 65 65° —4 
P = ein! S- NVyi DE See a i 5 
10 South LaSalle Street Chicago 3 ba eh Beare ae cae ras oe 71,125 121% 814 94 — 2% 3 
Rockford Peoria ; 
D 
“OFFICIAL SIGN AND Deere? Ss, COR eee ae 2.50 250 6314 6314 634%. + P 
CONVENTION DECORATORS” Detroit Clev. Navigation*... =. 69,100 934, 7 834. + 1gBI 
Dodges Micw= = = a ee 1.05 34,250 147, 954 1214 =o 
Doehler Jarvis ee ices ee aes be 1.75 “9.648 38 : a sae + 8365 
Domestic Finance 20 68,450 55% “4y 5 ’ 
Dow Chenical Sees 2.40 35,122 118. 795, 37 4 a 
duPont de Nemours & Co.*_..... 3.55 89,875 1017% Hi Bes: oe 
DuMont Waboratoriess= = 25 83,539 {o> 143% 163% Ee 
E 
Eastman Kodak* 1.80* 71,413 518 
Z “ se Li 518 413/ 58 =a 
Bddys Paper sss: _ 15.00 879 145 ; 1195 ae +15 
SUperior 7- Elder Mfg. Se ee 1.00 278 99 174% 2) et 
Electric Controller & Mfg., new 2.85 2,600 53 39" 4 3 | 
ATSTRNDING 07 Electric Controller & Mfe., old 1.50 352 152 114 fae te Bh) 
DISPLAYS AT S Elgin National Watch. .60* 6,300 1534 1214 1354 1m 
SENSIBLE PRICES Hie kd aie nae 41,547 245% 115% 20% + 
Cec Uil sversharp, AMC, ---—.. 1.30 800 143% 1354 135% ats 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
x EXHIBITS = 
* B Oo O T H S Falstaff Brewing Corp. oth, 1.00 16,230 1634 1254 13 2 
Fitz Simons & Connell D & D__ 1.25 2 940) 3 ne FE 
* D J S P L AY S Plour, Millsmofie Aynericas 22a == anne 16.150 a 2 121% te : 
NATIONAL TRADE SHOW Four Wheel Drive Auto..__.__-___ 43.550 954 Sy 10 — 1% 
CONVENTIONS Peter Fox Brewing Co... "350 AGF ‘ “A 1%. =—4 
PLANNED ® PRODUCED @ INSTALLED “As v2 Bi + 
We Rent DRAPES - EXHIBITS - 
CHROME FURNITURE G 
e PRODUCT PRE-VIEW PRESENTATIONS : 
¢ PARADE FLOATS © POSTERS © CHARTS Gamble Skogmo ae 30 5,658 81 1V,p 3 
* SCENIC EFFECTS © SIGNS General Amer, Trans... 3.50 11,767 57%, 49 : Hee oa 
Generale Boxes ; = 
‘ Sofiia Lee ee 160,200 31% 2% yee, 
55 East Hullard St Pai alae eer 1,508 21%, 14 ieee 
xeneral Electric 130,045 637%" Fa 
General Finance me 3% 49% 587% se 
; : : 9,551 73/4 6 
General Finance, Pfd 3,000 7 a 
, 87% 734 8 zs 


MARCH, 1952. 


oa 


Total 1951 


Div. Vol. 
Serer deh OOUS me i a eo 9° 40 6,103 
emcralsMotorsh os 4.00 457.076 
seneral Outdoor Advertising ____ 2.00 1,200 
seneral Public Utilities* 1.25 32,152 
Seperated eclephone 2222 2.. _ 2.00 13,439 
sibson Refrigerator Sere .80 63,150 
illette Saletyme Ra ZO ens 2.00 51,641 
geoden (COLS Sea Ss ee ae 1.75 63,479 
BeolattohrOsses ee ee BO 3,500 
oodyear Tire & Rubber, new___ 2.00 10,041 
odyear Tire & Rubber, old 21 11,808 
BV Gossard ~ Cortes ee 65 31,950 
mana haive Motors* = =. 64,402 
BapmeEyPus Stores <-—k s 85 18,600 
reat Lakes Dredge & Dock .__. 1.50 42,700 
Beare bakes. Fowing = -. 2.00 576 
reat, Lakes Towing, Pfd._.._... 7.00 428 
tief Bros. Cooperage “A”. 1.10 22,550 
Beepnounds Corp. *= 22 =) = 1.25 96,639 
miesedieck Western Brew..._--.- 2.00 23,750 
H 
epee brining Coss 1.221% 200 
RE ACES (a 15 237,950 
ammond Instrument ----._-.. 3.00 22,500 
Banischieser Corp. --= = 155 7,550 
eMieman Brewing Co: ..—_-_ 2.00 37,150 
Bete Verner) 1.10 15,400 
Peter bE; Heller Co... = 1225 1,250 
ibbard Spencer Bartlett Co._- 2.40 11,683 
Secvetiubbell = 3.30 200 
lupp Corp. = eso 
mits Sash. 8) Door. 3.00 7,750 
uttig Sash & Door 5% Pfd..- 5.00 134 
ydraulic Press Brick...» ___- 1,789 
Hydraulic Press Brick, Pie ee) 00 5,230 
I 
RCA D> (Ge cee 85 24,000 
Memos. Central R.R.2 4-2). 3.00 20,497 
Independent Pneum. Tool Co... 1.60 30,300 
Macdiana Steel “Products_—__._.___ 1.25 49,150 
Indianapolis Power & Light 1,85 18,735 
Wadustrial Rayon* —__--_____ 3.00* 200 
MEETING SLCC get ee te 3.50 45,705 
Interlake Steamship —-—-----_- Zap 10,750 
International Harvester -.-._-_--— 2.30 132,034 
International Mineral & Chem... 1.60 73,159 
International Packers, Ltd. 1.20 21,441 
International Paper* —--- 3.00 33,605 
Mmternational Shoe -—--.-----—----—------ 2.40 22,373 
International Tel. & Tel.*_----- .60* 82,316 
fmterstate Power Co...2-—----——— 5 5,375 
fowa Illinois Gas & Electric —-- 1.80 81,069 
Towa Power & Light —-_-__- 1.40 62,622 
: J 
‘Jim Brown SLOLES pee ee — 1,150 
Jim Brown Stores, Pfd.—..—----  ---- 179 
Johnson Stephens Shinkle Shoe. 1.00 4,637 
| Jones & Laughlin Steel, new* 1.80 96,807 
Jones & Laughlin Steel, old*..-. ——— 896 
K 
Kansas City Power & Light 1.60 71,968 
Kansas Power & Light*.—--_- 1.12 65,644 
Katz Drug Re eM Rees thea) 19,850 
Kelley. Island. times. se 2.00 44,050 
Kellogg Switchboard & Sup. 90 138,150 
Kellogg Swhd. & Sup., Pfd..- — 5.00 273 


Low 


40 
4614 
1934 
17, 
2818 
8% 
245% 
281 
15 
41, 
653/ 
71Y 
2% 
ll 
154 
30 
90 
13% 
iil 
21% 


191, 
6 


19 
281s 
2014 

9 
15 
381, 
31 

3 
2315 

10334 

37%, 
2B 


10 
531% 
174, 
846 
283/, 
5634 
45V/y 
32 
3114 
26 


12% 
45YA 
381, 
13% 

82 
247/4 
20% 


1% 


9 


s 


) 
21% 


55% 


24 
15% 
87, 
20 
1414 
96 


Last 
431 
517% 
2058 
2054 
297/, 

914 
30 
4114 
15% 
437 
931 

8 

3 
133% 
1834 
40 
9014 
1814 
11% 
21% 


1914 
6% 
2114 
33 
201% 
10 
1614 
4014 
31 
34 
281 
10334 
5% 
48 


1014 
541% 
175 
161% 
36 
5634 
514 
321% 
35g 
3914 
14 
4914 
38Yp 
1614 
83/4 
253/ 
233), 


1% 
2Y% 
Ys 
24Y% 
BBY, 


267 
1634 
117% 
20% 
225%, 
108 


Net 

Chge. 

— 2% 
= 554 
—l% 
re Us 31% 
+ 3% 
= A 


80 


\. J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 

Engineering 

Organization 
Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient | 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


FOR THE 
PLANNING 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING | 

OF 
INDUSTRIAL 


PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
CENTRAL 6-8442 


HOT TIN DIPPIN 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 


in steel —- copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 
the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


CERTIFIED SHELLAC 


Bleached Refined 


W ax-Free - 
Orange Gum ( aH 
Shellac Varnish 
Confectioners’ Neel aie 

Glaze 


BRADSHAW-PRAEGER & CO. 


3248 W. 47th Place. LAfayette 3-2050 
Chieago 32 


Je 


(oe) 
[=>) 


eT Se) Oe) Oe Oe OE RO PO Pe 


= 


In Stock 
Immediate Delivery 


CEOS gigi gg Oia 


° Acid *® Garden 

¢ Air * Greasing 
* Beer © Hydraulic 
* Boiler © Paint Spray 
* Brewers ® Radiator 
® Chemical * Sand Blast 
® Creamery ¢® Steam 

® Dairy * Suction 

* Fire ¢ Vacuum 

* Fuel Oil ¢ Water 

* Gasoline * Welding 


HOSE SPECIALISTS 
For More Than 
30 YEARS 


Phone Mr. Roberts For 
Immediate Service 


FR anklin 2-4073 = 


AMAZON Hose & Rubber Co. 
130 N. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 6. ILL. 


ei tn CE ET TD 


TRANSFORMERS 
REACTORS 


FOR MILITARY AND 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


“SPECIFY STANCOR” 


NO DW NY WY YT Te ee MU A MT 00 NOY U0 0 0 Ty a ie a 


Lm TE ES 


STANDARD 
TRANSFORMER 
CORPORATION 


ELSTON, KEDZIE & ADDISON 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Phone INdepence 3-7400 


cn 


Industrial Plants 


PURCHASED FINANCED 
REORGANIZED LIQUIDATED 


45 years of service to—Manufacturers, 


- Wholesalers, Banks, Attorneys. 


Confidential Surveys, Competent 


Personnel. 


Michael Tauber & Ca. 


411 So. Market St. Chicago 7 
WeEbster 9-4500 


Kaiser Aluminum 
Kimberley-Clark -__. 
Knapp Monarch 
Koppers Co. 


Kropp Forge 


Christy 
Gas 


& Sessions 


vaclede 


I 
Laclede 
Lamson 
Landis Machine 

LaSalle Extension Univ. 


Leath & Co. 


Leath & Co., Péd. 
Libby McNeill & Libby 
Lion Oil 

Lincoln Printing 
Lincoln Printing, Pfd. 


& Chem. 
&) Ghemz:, 


Lindsay 


Light 
Lindsay Light 
Lonergane Vite ee 
Louisville Gas & Electric — 
Lynch Corporation 


Marshall Field & Co. 
McKay Machine 
Arthur G. McKee 
Medusa Portland Cement 
Metropolitan Brick 

Meyer Blanke Co. 
Mickelberry’s Food Products 
Middle South 
Midwest Piping 
Miller & Hart. eae a 
Miller & Hart; Pfd.___ 
Minneapolis Brewing Co. 
hue 


Utilities 
& Supply. 


Mississippi River 
Missouri Portland Cement 
Modine Mfg. 

Monroe Chemical 


Fie. 


Monroe Chemical, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Motorola, Inc. 2 
Muskegon Motor Spec. “A” 
Muskegon Piston Ring 
Muter Co, 

Nachman Corp. 


Nash-Kelvinator 


National Cylinder Gas 
National Container 
National Pressure Cooker 


Standard 
Tile & Mfg. _ 


National 
National 


New York Central R.R.* 
North American Aviation* 
North American Car 
North American Co.* 


Northern Illinois Corp. 


Northern States Power* 
Northwest Bancorporation 


Nunn-Bush Shoe 


Oak Mfg. 


Oak Mfg. Warrants 


Pid. 


we NGer, abhe 


Total 1951 


Div. 


AO 
2.00 
2.50 

80 
2.00 
2.00 
3.50 
5.10 

70 


95 


80 
OO 


_ 
co 


n 
i 


3.50 
4.00 
1.50* 
2.00 
1.10 


.60* 


1.75 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.80 
1.00 


ok 


1.40 


Vol. 


5,449 
100 
54,900 
7,429 
62,200 


17,600 
215,674 
35,500 
473 
7.100 
24,050 
468 
81,222 
200 
11,050 
16 
13,950 
103 
33,900 
11,045 
250 


790 
11,000 
35,300 

902 
27,650 
57,976 

2,250 
49,300 
3,450 
51,300 
28,388 
16,950 
4,000 
1,697 

915 
O8,518 
31,854 

2,022 
13.050 
12.550 


1,000 
LIA? 
250 
700 
2,250 
11,050 
38,300 
126,427 
14,816 
15,850 
103,706 
2.800 
223,394 
59,600 
1,481 


O 


136,050 
48,200 


High 


395% 
44% 


TY, 


177% 
9 
224 
2214 
51% 
1914 
40, 
103% 
44 


or sI O98 


oot 
ma ON me. GE sy 
. WG 
a 


— |P 


ed 
OBS 


or ~J sJ Ot 


So) 
os 


Last 


374 
441, 

41/5 
443 


514 


co PW NO 19 
OO, st) OO. OS) 
bo 8 
PSS mS 


COMME AcE 


Net | 
Chge. 


MARCH, 1952 


‘Total 1951 


Div. 
REPO eDLaSse: by ae ee 5.00 
Ohio Edison 2.00 
Serrom Ol ees ee 3.00 
Oklahoma Gas 1.30 
PSUS ICING dete ac ae 
meackard Motor Car Co...  .30 
Pan American World Airways*._ — .25 
Paramount Pictures* 2.00 


Parker Pen ‘A’ 80 
Parker Pen “B” 80 
marker Pen» Go. (old). 2.25 
Batterson sarpent <2" == 2.00 
BeetDOm yea COal ye ens 60 
Se DOC VECOdl hide eae 1.25 
Beerriee @Ontrols Ac = 30 
Macunsylvania> R.R; —-- = 1.00 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke______ 6.00 
| SOS COR a 
Beurertin CinCle eee 1.00 
| oS TSe Ges A See a 1.40 
bel Nig | of Och ae ee ee 
mressed Steel Car, Pfd._...__..-. _ 4.50 
REGS NCGS) ee a 
Public Service Co. of Colo. 1.40 
Public Service Co. of Indiana 2.15 
ose LON R a es 2.50 
Braker Oats) (new) = = 1.2614 
Braker Oats) (old)= 1.25 
Radio Corp. of America* “50 


SeROebictuies: f= === 
BmOmeheatres 8 = 
JU Daehn 
Raytheon Mfg. —— 
Remington Rand* 
*Republic Steel* ———__-________- 
Rexall Drugs* 


_ Sparks Withington Conmeidis= == 


Baraat OS ae 3.00 
Seaver Raisin Paper ——--——--— 80 
St Louis Nat'l Stkyards —________— 3.75 
Pe GiWIsTEUD OVC AC 1.00 
St. Regis Paper—_________________--— 1.00 

Sangamo Electric (new) 1.12% 
“Sangamo Electric (old)— 75 
Schenley Industries* —--------- 2.00 
GSchwitzer Cummins 1-25 
Bears Roebuck. & Co. Dabo 
Peeestivs CO- 08 St... Louis == .70 
Pee inc=Go. ot StaL..P id 5.00 
Serrick Corp. “B’---—-—-—--—---— 1.60 
Retina ee 3.00 
Baaliniar seroducts, —=— == 1.90 
Signode Steel Strapping = 1.25 
ois RRR iGhlive = 2 eee 2.50 
Society. Brand Gioghese= = = 50 
—Socony Vacuum Oe = 180 
s South Bend Lathe.—--——--—--———- 2.75 
athem Go.*) 80 
Southern Ind. Gas & Elec. 1.50 
~ Southern Paeiics 2 Nee 5.50 
6.00 


Vol. 


120 
95,432 
30,125 

404 

140 


Ae 
250,398 
58,862 
32,961 
600 
2,200 
500 
2,650 
76,182 
22,162 
7,800 
182,983 
23,884 
115,891 
800 
6,100 
11,482 
100 
489 
16,407 
59,532 
45,591 


Q 
35,676 
300 


R 

283,968 
24,218 
LOF212 
aL29 
12,359 
45,123 
100,987 
53,298 
29,050 


2.500 


232,200 
7,151 
27,320 
12,100 
49,550 
13,400 
108,962 
4,300 
293 
11,650 
10,375 
122,700 
36,000 
156,644 
12,400 
187,650 
13,150 
229,357 
7,933 
30,917 
50 


High 


met ND i) 
~T or Or Ot 


no 


Low 


Last 


177% 
129% 
93/ 
1414 
13 


Net 
Chge. 


1 


— 43/ 


ay 


ro> 


8/ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Screenless Sewage Pumps 
Heavy Duty Sump Pumps 


HORIZONTAL CENTRIFU- “ PPA 
GAL PUMPS FOR: 4 
CIRCULATING HOT 
WATER 
CIRCULATING COLD 
WATER 
CONDENSATION AND 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 


CLOSE COUPLED 
MOTOR DRIVEN 
AND 
BELT DRIVE PUMPS FOR 
BUILT-IN APPLICATIONS 


BOOSTER - PRESSURE 
HOUSE SUPPLY PUMPS 


AUTOMATIC SHALLOW & 

DEEP WELL JET PUMPS 

FOR RESIDENCES AND 
FARMS 


e 
MANUFACTURED & 
SERVICED IN 
CHICAGO 


Electric Water Boy 
Sump Pump 


WEIL PUMP CO. 


1530 N. FREMONT ST. 
CHICAGO 22 


MI chigan 2-4960 


IMPOSSIBLE 


Through results often termed “impos- 
sible”, in meeting the tough assign- 
ments of industry, GATKE-developed 
materials have achieved world-wide 
fame. 


GATKE Asbestos BRAKE LINING, 
CLUTCH FACINGS and FRICTIONS 
are performance leaders in every field 
—on power shovels, mine hoists and 
drilling rigs — on Industrial and Auto- 
motive applications of all kinds and 
sizes. 


GATKE Moulded Fabric BEARINGS, 
engineered for the application and 
moulded to finished dimensions, are 
effecting incredible economies in all 
industries on an ever-widening range 
of difficult and unusual service con- 
ditions. 


Whatever your needs for Brake Lin- 
ing, Clutch Facings or unusual Bear- 
ing Service — send details for the 
GATKE Recommendation. 


CORPORATION 


298 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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3 AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE and 
HUMIDITY CONTROL CABINETS 


INDUSTRIAL 
in DEFENSE CON- 


USED BY 


LEADERS of U.S.A. 
TRACT TESTING 


of electric, electronic parts for all services of 
the war department. From weather package 
checking, to testing of component parts and 
sub-assemblies in simulated weather conditions, 
select the range you require at the turn of a 
dial, from room up to 160°F. Temperature and 
from room up to 95% relative humidity. That 
condition is automatically maintained with 
precision uniformity from top to bottom of 
cabinet. 
AVAILABLE NOW IN 
STAINLESS STEEL for 
DEFENSE 
CONTRACTORS 

The new LSC-16 
has inner-shell, ducts, 
air-conditioner, door 
liners, shelf hangers, 
heater units, etc. of 
stainless steel. Full 
3” insulation glue- 
™ sealed between inner 
and outer steel shells. 
Heavy moulded rub- 
ber door gaskets. 

Automatic, all- 
electrically operated 
and controlled. Takes 
the load off the test- 
ing laboratory and 
assures instant analy- 
sis for production 
quality control. 


Write for Bulletin 


No. 170 

PHONES: 
Chicago— 

IRving 8-6200 
Northbrook — 770 


ANETSBERGER BROTHERS, INC. 


172 N. Anets Drive Northbrook, Ill. 


Archer-Hoyne 
Federal 
Savings & Loan 
Association 


40 Years’ Experience and 
Personal Service in 
Home Financing 


get your 


LOANS 
HERE 


To Buy 
To Remodel 
To Build 


To Refinance 


3521 S. Archer Ave. 
FRontier 6-1234 


_ Truax Traer 


Spiegel; in@y =e 
Spiegel, Inc. Warrants... 


Total 1951 


Standard Dredging Corp._----- 


Standard Forgings — 
Standard Gas & Elec... 


Std Oilwote@alitovnias== saree eee 
Std; Oillsof Indiana 
Std. Oil of Kentucky 

Std. Oil of N. J. (new) 

Std. Oil of N.. J. (old) 

Stds OllsoreOnios= : 

Std. Railway Equipment._.._____ 


StCTISteGhsS Pirillo sae = eer 
Sterling Alummum == Ss 


Stewart Warner 


Stone Container” 
Storkline Furniture 
Studebaker Corp.* -... 


SUN Deal COL wee eee 


Sundstrand Machine Tool... 


Sunray Oil 
SSiphiie aq Clee = 


Texas |Co;(new)2= = 


a exasn Go. (Ol) mem ee haere ee 


Texas Gulf Producing 


Lexas. Utliti es gare ee ee 


Thompson Products 


‘ENOL GOlD ae ees eee 
Timken-Detroit Axle —.. 


FL oledo PEG isonge meee tes fa rs 


Trane Co. 
Trane Co. 


Trans World Airlines... 
RadiGuatee 25 2 ee 
Ciallizs # Ba io 


Trav-ler 


(Ci) 
ATE W)) ene bere ed 


208eS —Lasalleg Staessen. sees 


Union Carbide 


Scar DON esas 


United Arrlin esses — eel es 


United Gorpoeaeees as 


United Paramount Theatres*___ 
Use SS teels Conp.s Seeeeeee 


Van Dorn Iron Works........ 


PIGtuTEs™ 
Westinghouse Electric —. 


Warner Bros. 
\Aldstydyororoll (ever yoy, 2 ee 
White Motors -..... 
Wieboldt Stores nade 
Wieboldt Stores, Pfd. 
Willys-Overland* 
Wisconsin Bankshares - 
Woodall Industries ~~ 
World Publishing 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co... 


Yates American Machine. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube ~ 


* Admitted to trading under 12(f) of the S.E.C. Act of 1934. 


Div. Vol. 
90 39,607 
26,600 
pen 24,702 
1.25 3,650 
ie 19,770 
1.30 24,022 
2.25* 124,781 
2.90 11,606 
2.75 93,397 
3.00 61,508 
3.70 85,140 
1.00 25,969 
2.00* 21,043 
1.50 6,400 
1.40 43,890 
80 74,700 
1.50 2,850 
3.00 95,250 
3.00 28,684 
1.20 67,750 
1.15 325,629 
1.95 87,103 
AP 
2.05 58,253 
2.00 26,669 
1.05 4,841 
1.06 54,028 
2.00 12,411 
75 8,660 
1.50* 25,169 
me EVA 39,858 
2.50 48,100 
xe 1,250. 
= 9,483 
10 109,000 
1.55 37,390 
3.00 6,230 
U 
2.50 141,542 
1.50 50,878 
10 75,236 
2.00 33,426 
3.00 396,302 
V 
1,00 10,250 
W 
1.00 35,872 
2.00 99,338 
2.00 50 
2.25 11,187 
90 11,900 
4.25 1,260 
ae 23,545 
75 74,750 
1.20 7,250 
50 468 
4.50 5,669 
y 
1.00 15,450 
3.00 24,031 


* Plus Stock 


High 


147% 
4 
35 

16i/, 

1334 

543/, 

77% 

4] 

75 

121% 
47 
17% 


Low 


Last 


Net — 
Chge. 


+2138 
+ 6% 


8 


' 


+ 3% 


+ 35% | 
+ 1%, 


ie js 

+ 6% 
+18% 
—1% 
+ 3% 
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for advantages that profit 
hundreds of Dlantsiec: ose: 


New market conditions bring new values—and 
new reason to test what SP coal can do for the 
cost of your steam generation—for smoothing 
out minor and major boiler room troubles. 


Consider that SP coal has reduced by one-third, 
the freight, labor and disposal costs on ash. It 
has brought savings in fuel consumption, cur- 
tailed boiler outage and improved boiler ratings. 


Si? 


G Beyond these major advantages are raised efh- 
ciencies which are not apparent in laboratory 


| Since 1883 analyses. Therefore the real economy of SP coal 
) can be gauged accurately only by testing under 
. 


eS hy Gffices your own operating conditions. 


: e MINNEAPOLIS Check up on what it can do for you. Let a Pea- 
| © DES MOINES body engineer present specific recommendations. 
| @ SPRINGFIELD 
| @ ST. LOUIS 

e CINCINNATI 


al COMPANY 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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COMMERCE. 
Savings and loan 
colume at new peak 


HE mortgage-writing activity of 

Chicago-area savings and loan as- 
sociations normally follows the pat- 
tern of home building activities in 
the metropolitan area. But last year, 
by a combination of circumstances, 
the savings and loan associations 
managed to reverse a trend that 
might otherwise have caused a de- 
cline in their volume of business. 


Although home building in the 
Chicago area declined , slightly in 
1951, from the extraordinarily high 
record established in the previous 
year, mortgage loans issued by sav- 
ings and loan associations neverthe- 
less increased. ‘The rise could be 
partly attributed to aggressive pro- 
motional work on the part of the 
associations, and partly to a tight- 
ening of mortgage money to home 
buyers trom other financial sources. 
Government-imposed downpayment 
| and financing requirements were, of 

° ° ' course, an important factor in the 
One standard of quality... the highest Mt dante 

By the end of 1951, as a result, 

total mortgage loans of federal sav- 


For 40 years our organization has been keyed to 


the most exacting needs of industry and finance. _ ings and loan associations in Cook 
> Our carefully selected staff has been taught that Ofl4s3Z annual County had risen to $476,665,000, 
only one standard of quality and performance will reports entered. by compared with $414,367,000 at the 
be acceptable in our plant—the highest. pon pean ee Bat , end of the previous year. During 
ashen Our piarntcenthat iy oueatinnalarepore! i pate | the same period, the total mortgage 
your advertising booklet, your registration material World competition | Nese os Se at at 
or prospectus will be held to the same standard of 40 received highest | eo om _$344,017,000 to $423,- 

quality which you demand in your own product and Satie) Papin | ‘ i 
v that it will be delivered as promised and on time. honorable mention. The 1951 increase in the volume 
. of savings and loan associations in 


| the Chicago area followed the na- 
: TWENTIETH CENTURY PRESS, Inc. tional pattern. According to. esti- 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET PRINTERS mates of the United States Savings 
40 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 | and Loan League, the total assets 
olf the nation’s savings associations 
reached a new high record of $19.25 
billion at the end of 1951, com- 
pared with $16.89 billion at the end 
| of the previous year. Nationally, the 
volume of outstanding mortgage 

rae Ce Cate 5 84s 
CUSTOM BUILT | loans written by the Savings associa- 
tions reached a peak $15.86 billion. 


Telephone Financial 6-1100 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Federal Associations 


Switchboards = CBee boards Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
Panelboards __ ‘ -sasinctlusou.. Steel Cabinets 1951 1950 
eet hoe? | Number of 
Distribution Panels - —===—=—=—S—SSSSs Mootor Control Centers | A eeaccnt 52 al 
Junction Boxes eee Raceways Busducts Mortgage Loans $476,665,000 $414,367 ,000 
Sheet M 4 rh 3 Share Capital —_ 488,724,000 422,109,000 
etal & Light Structural Fabrication Fotal Assets — 629:779,000 548,858,000 
GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO. Insured State Associations 
1716 W. HUBBARD ST. Number of 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. Associations __ 120, 105, 
CHesapeake 3-5767 Mortgage Loans _$423,045,000 $344,017,000_ 


y 


Savings Capital. 401,869,000 328,246,000 
Total Assets 505,369,000  412.416,000__ 


.. Iie. ao st Ld — e 
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Brisk world demand holds 


grain trade at high level 


futures on the Chicago Board 

of Trade was big in 1951. The 

total of 10,621,121,000 bushels was 

| the largest, with one exception, 
since 1937, sustaining Chicago's 
reputation as the world’s leading 
- grain exchange and the price ba- 
rometer for grain markets in all 
parts of the world. 

Widespread interest in grain fu- 
‘tures was created by the heavy de- 
‘mand for United States grain from 
many foreign countries, some of 
which had their supply sources 
cut off by poor crops in Argentina 
and Australia and by Canada’s un- 
fortunate weather experience at 
harvest time that rendered large 

i quantities of a bumper wheat crop 

unfit for milling into flour. In 
other deficit countries, living stand- 
ards were raised and this meant 
that they had to shop in world 
markets for food. 

United States exports of wheat 
‘and flour (in terms of wheat) for 
the year 1951 totaled approximately 
— 472,000,000 bushels, as compared 
“with only 251,000,000+ bushels in 


iE volume of trade in grain 


1950. Exports of corn for the year 
were 97,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 95,665,000 bushels in 1950. Ex- 
ports of other grains and soybeans 
amounted to 68,959,000 bushels, or 
nearly double the 39,624,000 bushels 
sent abroad in the preceding twelve 
months. More than 50,000,000 bush- 
els of grain sorghums also were ex- 
ported. Trading in grain sorghum 
futures was inaugurated on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last sum- 
mer. 

Markets were keyed up most of 


the year by the strained inter- 
national conditions and the un- 
certainties in Korea. At times it 


seemed that a truce would be ar- 
ranged, and the possibility of peace 
was a caution against becoming 
too enthusiastic over the bullish 
factors in the markets at the ma- 
terially advanced price levels. Gov- 
ernment spending on a huge scale 
kept inflation forces active, and the 


cost of doing business, and farming, | 


moved upward. 

As the advance in prices con- 
tinued it inspired talk about the 
possibility of ceilings being reached, 
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B.H.BUNN CO. 


S.E. Cor. 76th at Vincennes 


NATION-WIDE Sezuice 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUNN PACKAGE 
TYING MACHINES 


For All Purposes 
All Ranges and Sizes 


HU dson 3-4455 


STANDARD ASBESTOS 
MFG. CO. 


“Manufacturers and Contractors 
of 


Pipe and Boiler Coverings’ 
“SINCE 1906” 


860 W. Evergreen Ave. 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
MI chigan 2-3835 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


There Is a Kloster ‘’“Pure-Ore” 
Steel for Every Tool 
and Die Purpose 


Send for descriptive literature. 
LARGE CHICAGO STOCK 


KLOSTER STEEL 


CORPORATION 
224-228 N. JUSTINE STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
HAymarket 1-3450 


COSTICANE & GALLOWAY 


PITTSFIELD BUILDING 


55 E. Washington St. Suite 445 
APPRAISERS 
< Sty ed Lure 
= ~ 2. / 7 
~ —— <P> — 2 
ae Specializing in NS 


\ 


DIAMONDS - JEWELRY 
PRECIOUS GEMS 


Estates Appraised and Purchased 


Formerly 20 Years wtth Peacock's 
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COMMERCIAL 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


Brush — _ Spray 


Richard H. West Co. 


1331 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Tel. MOnroe 6-3192 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Building since 1893 


S. N. NIELSEN 
COMPANY 


GENERAL 


CONTRACTORS 
CHICAGO 22 


Screw Machine 
PRODUCTS 


Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Automatic Capacity to 1% inches 
Hand Machine Capacity to 2% inches 

“ALL SECONDARY OPERATIONS” 


SPaulding 2-5800 


Dependable Service Since 1920 


NICOUD 
MFG. CO. 


1900 N. Kilbourn Ave. Chicago 39, III. 


SAVE WITH SAFETY 


Savings Accounts insured up to 
$10,000 


Public Savings 
and Loan Association 
of Chicago 


1610 West 63rd Street 
Phone GRovehill 6-7017 


BILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
16 


COMMERCI 


GRAIN FUTURES TRADING VOLUME BY YEARS 
Chicago Board of Trade 


especially for corn and oats, and 
this added to the forces pushing 
prices upward during the fall 
months. Prices attained their high- 
est points of the year during the 
month of December. Cash wheat 
ranged from $2.2614 to $2.63\%, 
cash corn from $1.67 to $2.0134, 
and cash oats from 751c to $1.12!, 
for contract grades. 


Grain Statistics 

Chicago received shipments of 
208,091,000 bushels of grain and 
soybeans in 1951 by lake, railroad 
and truck, as compared with 211,- 
955,000 bushels in 1950 and 232,- 
955,000 in 1949. The 1951 total in- 
cluded 17,034,000 bushels of wheat, 
120,308,000 bushels of corn, 31,102,- 
000 bushels of oats, 5,584,000 bush- 
els of rye, 13,821,000 bushels of 
barley and 20,242,000 bushels of 
soybeans. 

Shipments from Chicago last year 
totaled 107,955,000 bushels includ- 
ing 13,209,000 bushels of wheat, 
56,424,000 bushels of corn, 17,148,- 
000 bushels of oats, 8,823,000 bush- 
els of rye, 1,715,000 bushels of bar- 
ley and 10,636,000 bushels of soy- 
beans. In 1950 total shipments 
were 105,581,000 bushels, and in 
1949 the total was 131,804,000 
bushels. 

A major influence in stimulating 
investment buying of corn last year 
was the big herds of cattle and 
hogs being fed on farms as_live- 
stock raisers attempted to satisfy 
the increasing consumption of meat. 
Expanded production — of poultry 
made further demands upon sup- 
plies of feed grains, which were not 


as generous as in 1950 because of 
a disappointing crop of corn and 
reduced crops of oats, barley and’ 
grain sorghums as compared with 
the preceding year. The cool sum- 
mer and early frost reduced the 
corn prospect from a peak of 3,295,- 
000,000 bushels in July to the final] 
outcome of 2,941,423,000 bushels, , 
which was 116,000,000 bushels lesss 
than was harvested in 1950. 

While the corn produced in the? 
territory tributary to the Chicago 
market was about the best in the? 
country from the quality stand- 
point, there were large quantities 
of soft corn of lhght weight int 
Iowa and in states northwest of ° 
Chicago that had to be moved to) 
market. Chicago received a large: 
quantity of this corn because of’ 
the city’s fine elevator facilities and | 
big processing industries. Chicago) 
grain merchants shipped out only’ 
half of the corn they received in: 
1951, and the grain elevators were : 
taxed to capacity in drying the: 
high moisture corn and increasing ° 
the test weight through mixing to) 
make the grain safe for shipping - 
and_ storing. 

The price range for cash  soy- 
beans was from $3.36 in February 
to $2.82 in October. The 1950 
range was $3.26 to. $2.15. After 
the February bulge, which caused 
a ceiling to be placed on soybean 
prices, buying enthusiasm cooled 
down as it became apparent that 
the high prices were curtailing the 
use of soybeans. A later influence 
was the planting of a big cotton 
acreage, meaning more cottonseed 
oil to conapete with soybean “4 
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GRAIN FUTURES VOLUME 


Volume of sales in bushels of wheat, corn, oats and soybeans, and total of all 
grains combined, on the Chicago Board of Trade (000 omitted) 


Wheat Corn Oats Soybeans All Grain E Cc Oo N 0] MM Y 
. 2 hae 330,158 261,843 140,399 248,264 1,064,750 
oruary” 375,789 184,286 136,034 89,913 858,126 U 
ia 326,093 178,191 143,008 160,210 874,782 P M Pp Ss 
(a 275,233 153,554 129,548 113,817 706,198 
ay Wee se oS pe 218,723 132,213 176,501 888,857 For Ali Building and 
a 6,982 182,221 122,899 179,620 797,440 p ‘ 
316,740 172,181 89,690 150,199 752,564 Industrial Requirements 
ar 292,594 160,606 143,359 124,731 750,654 = 
September _ 191,873 246,168 129.515 191,897 781,803 Non-clogging Sewage Pumps 
ee 299,377 216,453 142,429 378,092 998,092 5 | 
ee 303,999 982.749 217,671 304.639 1,130,530 Heavy Duty Sump Pumps 
oo ¥ 275,440 239,412 188,223 278,981 1,017,330 Horizontal Centrifugal Pumps 
ee Bea ean for Building Water Sup- 
3,518,267 2,496,387 1,714,983 2,396,864 10,621,121 ply, Hot water circulation, 
2,991,644 1,900,650 1,219,730 3,906,799 10,545,966 Industrial Applications 
3,617,785 2,526,460 776,852 9,545,051 9,745,196 ; ; Abe 
3,208,209 3,739,984 1,647,819 522,620 9,153,955 Es a Cir ceeten Boiler 
4,294,240 3,839,151 2,780,632 18,875 10,933,602 eeding or handing any 
277,950 661,444 CRRA: Ok gh eee 4,401,595 type of liquid. 
F045 Glo! _ 2,044,704 363,640 L720 1S eee eee ON 7,213,608 Vv Biers p 
1,584,436 182,468 CSIDOL haar ase 5,656,700 acuum eating Frumps 
1,825,161 204,761 691,327 445 4,754,756 
1,905,649 1,287,348 318,669 193,762 4,677,490 Sly bee Condensate 
3,800,866 783,918 371,395 994,466 6,280,353 ea a ecient ne 
5,444,785 898,930 298,733 134,971 6,986,633 Jee 
5,026,736 1,444,357 381,886 79.943 7,141,504 bane Nl) Talahy daa alilcsh ei 
_.. 5,683,442 1,495,336 215,182 23,478 7,497 441 We Service Pumps of All Makes 
=) Cy ee 10,889,144 2,546,361 898,987 27,318 14,680,435 
ial 1936. 7,342,880 1,995,674 896,907 11,838 10,454,557 


GRAIN 


FUTURES PRICE RANGE 


DECEMBER WHEAT 


ECONOMY PUMP SALES 
& SERVICE 


Div. of General Pumping Equip. Corp. 
tah p00 Meee ait 35 4818 W. Division Street 
_ >) See ee $2.0674 @$2.14 $248  @$2.63%4 ‘ 
@$2.59Y%4 $1.8814 @$1.973, 181 @ 2.0634 2.11% @ 2.54%, Chicago 51, Ill. 
@ 2.538% 1.9614 @ 2.1214 1.86% @ 1.96% 2.13% @ Phone Estebrook 8-2110 
@ 2574 2.0534 @ 2.194, 1.90% @ 1.997% 2.24% @ 
@ 2.5454 2.16% @ 2.25 1.8914 @ 1.99% 2.2514 @ 
Oe eon oasis Stet, BW 22k O 
2.441 diy (Gi) PA HYG 7p @ 2.0934 2.25% 
@ 245%, 2.25% @ 2.8244 2.0174 @ 209% 219% @ PLANOGRAPHING 
2 AT 2.2174 @ 2.31% 0642 @ 2. 2 a > @ 
G 256% 218% @ aera Oo ale @ MULTIGRAPHING 
2.68 2.233% @ De ae 8 @ 2. 9 21% 
a Pe fOUpee 2:20 : @ 2.4234 2.1714 @ 2.2334 2.34 @ MIMEOGRAPHING 
MAY WHEAT Addressing is Mailing 
1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 1948-49 Folding < 
__ — $2.41} $2.4874 $2.0974 @$2.24 $1.9234 @$1.9674 $2.2642 @$2.3 Art Mimeographing - 
aly ip eas sae S 547° 224 @ 2.373% 191% @ 2.03% 220% @ 2. Varityping - IBM Composition 
pAugust 24134 @ 246% 224% @ 2.32% i @ Bho: a @ Addressographing 
ber 24554 @ 25114 2.26% @ 2.33% 2.0114 @ 2.09% 2.127% @ 
Pober “ee 94954 a 9.5884 2.23 @ 2.32% 2.06% @ 2.11% gle @ ALLIANCE MAIL 
/ : 2.5 62o  2.28Y%4 @ 2.37 2.0914 @ 2.14%, 2.19% 
cube: ie ve: ms Se ene s 24654 210 @ 216%, 2244 @ ADVERTISING CO. 
| January 2.5154 @ 2.571% ee @ ee oe) @ AW ay @ DEarborn 2-1836 = 7 28 29 
4 =— hae . 8 a: . . 
eo 941%, fe 2.50% 213i, @ 226% 212 @ 180 N. Wabash — DEarborn 2-1836 
2S iele oan 24574 @ 2.5254 2.224 @ 232% 2.13% @ 
ae 933 @ 24914 2.29 @ 2.36% 2.1634 @ 
: anufacturers of 
DECEMBER CORN M 
1951 1950 1949 e Sanics Rode irewand 
$1,125 @$1.18  — $1.3034 @$1.36% $1.8414 @$1.97 
> $1.70, @$1.8414 1094 6 117 1.0014 @ 131% 1538 @ Py Extruded Shapes in 
ae Gree is Ole Tee te 8 tng Brass, Nickel Silver and 
@ 1.73% 124 @ 1.3054 1.1314 @ 1.18% 64 ee 
@ 1.69% 1.294 @ 1.87% 1.10% @ 1.18% 1.63% @ oe Architectural Bronze 
@ 1.65% 1.303% @ 1403, 111% @ 1.1734 1.6614 @ 1.7334 
@ 164% 140% @ 148% 1.15% @ 1.19% ie @ M68 Y4 in 
: 1]! Wallis 36 @ |. 
Oe I om Lise @ tio Late @ 142% || CHICAGO EXTRUDED 
GE go, 144% @ 186 1.15  @ 1.19% 136% @ 1 
a 1.761% A 19998 15414 o 1.6514 1.16% @ 1.30% oe @ Bee METALS COMPANY 
18754 @ 1.9614 15914 @ 1.713% 1.27% @ 182% 140% @ 149"8 || 1 669.1642 South 54th Ave. 
| oe <i 
Z 1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 fe Bee - el. P 
Be oe Lo $1.341%4 @$1.43% $1.18% @$121 $165 @>. 
aay $162 @$1694 1.4436 @ 152% 119 @ 122% 150 @ 1.68 
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Sector oe rae @ 1.738% 145 @ 152% 1.15% i 
Septet a eee eee @ 155 5% @ 1.22% 140% @ 1.537 
Novant —-- L79% @ 1.85% 150° @ eat 1.19% @ 1.283% 1.39% @ 14684 
November y= = * : é : : 
Derenees : ee @ tee 1.58% @ 169i bay . oe 1.3942 @ 1.4544 
OFT J /, ad o eS a 2 . 
January ee ze es 19434 162 @ 1.73% 1.29 @ 33K oe @ 15ey! 
February S paar te 1.7254: @ 1.8254 1.25 13 2 1.45% @' Ts 
March _... Soc ie 1.8054 @ 1.903, 1.931 @ 1.31%2 1.3934 @ 149% 
ypes | 3 See 374 @ 10% ek G Laok Lao © 1a 
May - fs Te 1.775 @ 184% 1.3454 @ Bete 1.257% @ 1.3534 
| we 1.684 @ 1.8134 1.4314 a , 1.314 @ 1.36Y 
All Material DECEMBER OAT $@ 149 131% @ 138 
Ss | 195 S 
January ea 1950 
p . February sna Ro" “@3 —. —-$0.621%4 @$0.63Y eye 1948 
e 4 p acirie ere 5 @ $0.99 aoe alee 6 $0.6714 @$0.721%4 $0.87} 
es ESSE 4 62 @ 63% 5 214 $0.87%4 @$0.95Y: 
recision Built jai 6 om ees ee 
M: ee Oe a7 7 ee s 641 é . 
| fare wi. 854%, @ .90% ae @ 15% 6034 @ Het: ie @ 88% 
ree se 77V, @ 88 1h oO 78% 57% @ 37. eave 8914 
Pe See 7 o : 7134 @ 3%, x7 : . ; 
| August ee @ 82's 7534 @ 8 $3 21% @ 61% 8434 @ nr 
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CHICAGO eo: ‘ay seas 1951 10e4 
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CAS Ree Phin piters” Se ea 179 ; @ 1.92 $1 30 @ $1 0) $1 ae 949 
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Top prices give farmers 


$10 billion meat incomet 


HICAGO maintained its posi- 

tion as the largest livestock mar- 
keting center in the world during 
1951. The total value of all stock 
received rose to $756,450,990, or 
| $37,433,530 more than in the pre- 
ceding ,year. Cattle alone were 
valued at $529,249,827, the highest 
} in the history of the Stock Yards 
i and $7,539,301 more than in 1950. 


DOLLARS 
350 


CATTLE 


The value of hogs received in 
Chicago in 1951 was $204,255,206, 
compared with $174,606,865 in 1950, 
and the value of sheep and lambs 


was $17,028,117 as compared with | 


$17,307,495 in 1950. A combined 
total of 6,158,614 head of 
calves, hogs and sheep was delivered 
by railroad and truck at the Union 
Stock Yards during the year. 


AVERAGE VALUE PER HEAD 


OF LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


SHEEP, LAMBS 
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BILLBOARDS 
THAT WALK, TALK AND SMILE! 


Beautiful Full Color Reproductions 


Constantly Selling Your Product! 


@ Original Designs 

@ Trade Marks 

e@ All-Over Patterns or Spot Ads 
@ One Tie or Ten Thousand 

@ Four-in-Hands or Bows 

A complete range of colors and ma- 
terials styled to your specification, 
printed in our own plant. f 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 
TEXTILE PRINTERS 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST! 
e APPLICATION» HAND PAINTING 
e DISCHARGE * SCREEN PRINTING 


A Complete Price Range 


YOUR INQUIRY INVITED 
WRITE - WIRE - PHONE 


CS) SAMRKY Specialties, inc. 


Sales Promotion Media 


MOnroe 6-7814 
485 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


NAME PLATES 
FINE METALCRAFT 


DIALS—PANELS—ESCUTCHEONS 
DECORATIVE GLASS 


OPERATING MECHANISMS 
RADIO COMPONENTS 


ETCHING 
ANODIZING—ENAMELING 
ASSEMBLING 


CRONAME 


iMCORPORATED 


1749 W. GRACE ST CHICAGO 13 
Telephone Bittersweet 8-7500 
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Fewer cattle were received than 
in 1950, but the per head value 
of $326.15 compared with $293.10 
last year and was the highest ol 
record. Receipts of sheep and lambs 
also were smaller than in 1950 but 
the average price of each animal 
was $6 higher. Chicago’s supremacy 
for fat steers was unchallenged as 
this market always has been the 
source for prime beef in the great 
consuming centers in the East. 

Ageregate payments to farmers 
for meat animals in 1951 broke all 
former records by a wide margin 


despite the abnormally low level 
of hog values in relation to other 
livestock. The total value of all 
meat animals butchered, including 
those slaughtered on farms, was 
placed at $10,360,825,000, about. 16 
percent higher than the 1950 value 
of $8,867,550,000. ‘The former rec- 
ord was $9,569,584,000 in 1948. Just 
to illustrate how meat costs have 
increased in the past ten years, the 
total value in 1941 was only $3,- 
439,359,000. 

Last year 17,300,000 head of 
cattle were processed, as «compared 


Since 1883 
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with 18,642,000 butchered’ in the 
nation in 1950, but the 1951 value | 
was $5,086,200,000 as against $4,436,- - 
796,000 the year before. Slaughter 
of calves was estimated at 9,000,000 
head with a value of $594,000,000, 
compared with 10,435,000 valued 
at $563,490,000 in 1950. 

The number of hogs processed 
over the nation was placed at 87,- 
000,000, against 79,488,000 head in 
1950, and the value increased to 
$4.350,000,000 from $3,549,139,000. 
Processing of sheep and lambs 
totaled 11,500,000 head against 
13,294,000 in 1950, with value at 
$330,625,000 against $318,125,000. 

Production of meat the past year 
fell well below the tonnage fore- 


_ cast at the start of the year because 


the threat of rollbacks in_ prices 
idled hundreds of feed lots for 
months. After Congress took action 
to remedy matters there was a wave 
of replacement buying, and_ pros- 
pects for 1952 are for heavy meat 
production. 


Pork Production To Be Lower 

Unsatisfactory prices for hogs at 
the end of the year are expected to 
affect production of pork in 1952, 
especially in the last quarter. The 
number of hogs slaughtered in the 
last quarter of 1951 ran ahead of: 
expectations and some of the over- 
run is believed to have come from 
gilts and sows that producers had 
expected to keep to raise spring 
pigs this year. Hog producers com- 
plained that huge imports were per- 
mitted to flood markets with pork 
while domestic producers received 
below federal parity prices and the 
price of corn was high. 

The United States meat export 
trade continued to decline in 1951. 
In the four years, 1948 through 
1951, the nation exported about 
355,894,000 pounds of meat and 
sausage, as compared with 3,970,- 


| 610,000 pounds for the preceding 


four years, 1944 through 1947. About 
600,000,000 pounds of lard were 
exported in ,1951, compared with 
154,576,000 pounds in 1950. 
Imports of beef in 1951 soared 
to an all-time record of 300,000,000 
pounds, up 61 percent from the 
186,000,000 pounds received in 1950. 
In the last four years the United 
States imported 850,000,000 pounds 
of beef as compared with 219,293.- 
000 pounds in the four preceding 
years. Imports of pork totaled 38,-— 


2 
>» 
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CHICAGO 
1951 1950 1949 1948 
Gattle ....-. $326.15 $293.10 $257.00 $290.00 
puGalves---..- 55.00 46.10 41.00 44.00 
BAOgS. = 52.97 47.57 47.45 62.25 
Sheep and = 
Rais 2955 96.48 24:50 24.25 
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000,000 in 1951 against 10,000,000 
pounds the year before. 

The cut in pig production 

planned for the coming spring will 
be the first in four years. For 
three straight years each pig crop 
was above that of. the preceding 
year. 
) The number of sheep and lambs 
slaughtered in 1951 was the small- 
est in the century, and _ govern- 
‘ment controls on prices were re- 
garded as the major reason. Prices 
for most classes for the year were 
above those in 1950. The high for 
the year for lambs was $42.50 per 
hundred pounds, compared to $32.60 
last year. The average price of all 
lambs was $35.60, against $27.05 
last year. Reports indicate that 
production is increasing, with price 
the incentive. 


Receipts of livestock at Chicago as pub- 
lished in the Annual Report by Union 
Stock Yards and Transit Company of Chi- 
cago; and valuation of various species: 


CATIEE 


No. of head Value 


aa 1,622,719  $529,249,827 
1,779,945 521,710,526 
) _—_—a- 1,850,491 472,880,120 
ae 1,694,195 490,966,520 
a 2,089,433 459,580,537 
ae _ 1,959,549 321,109,070 
| ae 2,390,676 336,771,282 
a 2,339,829 286,835,566 
aa 9,143,129 295,948,020 
CALVES 
| ae 105,667 $5,812,840 
a 114,872 5,296,874 
re 164,104 6,683,384 
1948 187,645 8,288,028 
ee 271,229 10,975,610 
1 ee 194,243 6,151,128 
| 999,584 6,241,725 
aes 287,335 7,485,579 
ae 216,899 5,779,791 
HOGS 
Re 3,907,216  $204,255,206 
a 3,670,270 174,606,865 
gee ee 3,425,252 162,204,175 
4g 3,341,707 205,776,650 
ae 3,317,949 216,796,532 
ae 3,541,340 169,022,074 
eee 3,516,182 139,597,700 
er eS 6,018,908 205,857,771 
ae 5,791,541 216,839,342 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
ae 523,012  $ 17,028,117 
ee! 653,649 17,307,495 
ree 622,862 15,190,186 
1 ee 888,447 21,393,447 
 _ ees 968,094 20,718,750 
a 1,486,733 92,785,621 
a 1,874,566 94,061,185 
OS 2,055,797 24,895,772 
= 2,389,871 30,313,204 
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GOOD TOOLS propuce 
GOOD WORK 


NATIONAL TWIST DRILLS 
WINTER BROS. TAPS 

DELTA FILES 

BARNES HACK SAWS 
BROWN & SHARPE TOOLS 
STARRETT TOOLS 

WILLIAMS WRENCHES 
BLACK & DECKER TOOLS 
CHISHOLM MOORE HOISTS 
HOLO-KROME SCREWS 
NORTON GRINDING WHEELS 
CERRO dePASCO PRODUCTS 
MORGAN VISES 
NICHOLSON FILES 


Every Need for Every Shop 


STERLING PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Machinist’s Tools and Supplies 

Chicago 6, Illinois 
121 N. Jefferson St. 
STate 2-1126 


Moline 


1524 Third Ave. 
Moline 1024 


APPLETON 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1701-59 WELLINGTON AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Phone EAstgote 7-7200 


* 


- CONDUIT FITTINGS 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
OUTLET AND SWITCH BOXES 


EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS 


REELITES 


REG US PAT OFF 


STORAGE BOXES 


TRANSFER 
RECORDS 
this easy low-cost way 


Over 90,000 leading American 
businesses have found Liberty 
Boxes the economical way to 
store all inactive office records. 
Made to give years of unlimited 
service. 25 stock sizes for every 
popular form. Catalog on request. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Established 1918 
720 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


CARAVETTA FOODS 


FOOD SPECIALTIES 
Manufacturers, Importers of Cheese 
& Specializing in Grated Cheese 
33-35 W. KINZIE ST. CHICAGO 10 
SUperior 7-5737 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing »% Multigraphing 
Planographing » Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-189] 


~AAHOW— 


PETROLEUM CO. 
Marine Terminal Refinery 
CHICAGO, ILL. CENTRALIA, ILL. 
General Offices 
FOREST PARK, ILL.—AUstin 7-4300 


RELIANCE CABINET CO. 


Phone ARmitage 6-1720 


2001 ELSTON AVENUE 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
New and Used Burlap 


L. RICHARD G CO., Inc. 
418-430 N. Leavitt St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Telephone CAnal 6-7671 
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Military buying a tactor 


un record mereantile trade 


RADING volume on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange continued a 
sustained postwar uptrend in 1951, 
again establishing a new annual 
record in the exchange’s 32-year 


history. More than 210,000 carlots 


changed hands, representing an in- 
crease of 20 per cent over the pre- 
vious year’s trading volume. 
Although futures prices generally 
followed a seasonal pattern, a 
broader than anticipated demand 
kept their level somewhat higher 
than 1950's average. Military buy- 
ing Was an important strengthening 
factor and civilian purchasing pow- 


er, augmented by military expendi- 


tures, was progressively stronger. 
Egg consumption, for example, rose 
to an unprecedented peak of 406 


eggs per capita in 1951, against 394 


| a year ago, and 317 ten years ago. 


With egg production below that 
of 1950, and demand from hatch- 
eries, the armed services, and. con- 
sumers exceptionally strong, there 
was a minimum of surplus supplies 
available to build storage inven- 
tories. The hatchery industry alone 


used an estimated 225,000,000 dozen 
eges, while military buying approxi- 
mated 75,000,000 dozen. Frozen egg 
processing, however, was distinctly 
smaller, as was the amount of eggs 
used for dehydrating. The explana- 


tion for this was the fact that there~ 


was no government support  pro- 
gram during 1951 and therefore no 
need, other than for the Army, for 
egg-drying. 

Reflecting the constructive char- 
acter of the storage egg situation, 
ege future prices worked up tor a 
gain of more than 1200 points dur- 
ing the early part of the year. The 
mid-year saw the market fluctuate 
erratically as moderate competition 
from Canadian and Holland eggs 
tempered the otherwise rosy price 
picture. It was not till November 
that egg prices really spiralled up- 
ward. The November contract 
soared to a 30-year high at 60.95 
cents per. dozen, advancing 1400 
points in five weeks! At this point 


good weather encouraged chickens — 


to produce heavily, and sharply in- 
creased supplies during the early 


5 
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part of December sent wholesale 
prices down 22 cents in four weeks. 


The butter market held relatively 
firm during the early months of 
1951, then turned downward. The 
low point came in September when 
spot prices dropped to federal sup- 
port levels of 64 cents for 90-score 
and 66 cents for 93-score butter. 
Despite an increase of six cents a 
pound in government support 
prices, the butter industry sold only 
221,000 pounds of surplus butter to 
the government as against 128,- 
000,000 pounds the year before. 


Weakness in the market was pre- 
cipitated by the removal of the ban 
‘on the manufacture of colored oleo- 
Margarine in many states. Competi- 
tion from this commodity curtailed 
demand for butter, notwithstanding 
high consumer incomes. It is esti- 
mated that butter production dur- 
ing 1951 was five per cent below 1950 
and 13 per cent under the five-year 
average. The Korean situation acted 
as a brake on the downward trend, 
however, for it created a demand 
for butter for military use. 

With the outlook uncertain, the 
butter industry operated virtually 
on a hand-to-mouth basis and very 
| little butter was stored. The threat 
of foreign imports complicated the 


FUTURES PRICE RANGE 
She!l Eggs 


(Cents per dozen in units of 14,400 dozen) 
Delivery mo. Open High Low Close 


January —_. 32.00 45.75 30.40 41.00 
September —. 38.00 55.65 36.65 52.50 
aectober $8.00 54.35 36.60 47.15 
November _... 48.75 60.95 46.25 60.95 
December — 48.00 54.00 45.15 45.40 
Butter 
(Cents per pound in units of 20,000 Ibs.) 
Hanwary «= 59.15 71.50 59.00 68.25N 
A oe _ 66.00 73.00 64.00 64.30 
“November = 73.00 73.00 65.75 72.00 
Mecember --.. 69.00 74.75 66.00 75.75N 
Onions 
(Per 50-Ib. sack in units of 30,000 Ibs.) 
January —---- 1.76 2.08 94 1.30 
Hebruary. .——- DNS PEP MEO, Aer. 
Biarchoes == 46 2-48 imme Oe 
Movember’. 1.70 2.50 1.34 2.25 
Potatoes : 
January ——. 3.05 3.05 2.80 ~ 3.00N 
@iNovember -_--- Cully = eee, Pal b “diets: 


Tom Turkeys 


(Per pound in units of 10,000 Ibs.) 
Maron ms 45.00 45.50B 45.00 45.50N 
November -.--- 50.00 50.00 41.85 45.50 
December _----- 43.50 48.00 43.00 46.75 


Hen Turkeys 


November ——— 55.00 55.00 48.50 51.00 
December ----- 52.00 53.00 52.00 52.00 


-N—“Nominal high’—no actual sales. 
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_ B—Closed at high bid. 


Valves in the Crane 
line include all types 
and patterns for all 
piping services. 


~ Quauiry- 


never more important ! 


Valves bought today will have 
to work more dependably and 
stay in service longer. Never 
was it more important to in- 
sist on CRANE QUALITY— 
the best in valves! 


More CRANE VALVES 
are used than any 


other make! 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


VALVES « FITTINGS « PIPE * PLUMBING * HEATING 


(. A. ACKERMANN PRINTING Co. 
Oppsot. and. Lotter Press 


LABELS « FOLDERS « BROADSIDES + CIRCULARS 


1320 S. 54th Avenue, CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Bishop 2-1732 


102 


MORTGAGES , 


* * 


Construction 
and Refinancing 


CEntral 6-4804 
REPUBLIC 
REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Flag and Decorating Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Flags, Banners and Accessories 
Phone HArrison 7-3960 
823 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE 
MOVING AGENTS FOR 
ALLIED VANS 


HEBARD STORAGE WAREHOUSES INC. 


623 So. Winchester SEeley 3-0282 


@ Makers of America’s most popu- @ 
lar complete lines of Fretted In- 
struments and Electric Guitars. 


Regal Musical Instrument Co. 


3211 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 51 
NEvada 8-0330 
MEN TECHNICAL WOMEN 


Executive Sales Office 


REDFIELD PERSONNEL SERVICE 


CEntral 6-5602 


5 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 3 


STAR WEST CARTAGE CO. 
Local @ Contract Work is Our 
Specialty 
* HOURLY + DAILY * WEEKLY 
* MONTHLY 


701 S. Carpenter MO - 6-2352 


CHICAGO 

CASTER & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
INDUSTRIAL 

INSTITUTIONAL 

OFFICE G HOME 


CASTERS and WHEELS 
CHICAGO STOCK 


2216 N. Lincoln GRaceland 7-2377 


situation further. There was a re- 
surge of optimism late in the sea- 
son, brought on by a surprisingly 
aggressive demand for butter which 


| quickly depleted stocks to one of 


the lowest levels in 19 years. ‘Top 


_ grade butter climbed to 811% cents 


per pound in mid-December, the 

highest in more than three years. 
Futures trading in butter was 

twelve times the total of 1950—at 


| 8,600 carlots. A good deal of this 


was due to abundant hedging of 
cash supplies prompted by the un- 


certain economic picture. 


The ability of the turkey market 
to maintain relatively brisk despite 
a 16 per cent increase in produc- 
tion was an arresting economic de- 


_ velopment. The 1951 crop was the 


largest ever produced — almost 53 


_ million birds. Without any govern- 


ment support, farmers’ returns av- 
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eraged better than 90 per cent of 
parity. Marketing of the huge crop 

was very orderly. Consumption ad-_ 
vanced to 514 pounds per person as 

budget - minded consumers found 

turkeys more favorably priced than 

red meats. 

Turkey future prices on the ex- 
change followed a downward trend 
through the summer months as 
weather conditions proved highly 
favorable for the growing flocks. 
The November tom turkey future 
contract slumped from an_ early 
peak of 50 cents to 42 cents in late 
July. A steadier situation developed 


thereafter as it became evident that 


the anticipated glut was not forth- 
coming. Volume of trading in fu- 
tures was considerably smaller in 
1951 than in 1950 probably due in 
part to the smaller production of 
the larger size birds. 


Marshall Field & Co. 


For the candy makers, 


oT was a ‘bittersweet’ year 


O ‘THE nation’s confectioners, 

1951 was neither as rosy as pink 

cotton candy, nor as dark as 
licorice. It was, at best, a bittersweet 
year, 

While manufacturers’ sales of 
candy climbed an estimated 6.8 per 
cent in dollar value to a new all- 
time high, poundage sales slipped 
two per cent and producers’ profits 
per dollar of sales sagged. As in 


many other lines of business, it was 
a case of steadily higher operating 
costs squeezing profits down. 
Preliminary estimates of the De- 
partment of Commerce place 195] 
sales of confectionery at $1,024,- 
854,000, as compared with $959,-- 
602,000 in 1950,* and the previous 
*The 1950 sales figure is also still an 
esumate, since government-compiled _ sta- 


tistics on the candy industry run 12 to 
18 months late. ; * 
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peak of 1948 when 


year sales 


reached $1,001,000,000. 


However, preliminary tabulations 
of poundage sold by manufacturers 
aggregate only 2,692 million pounds 
in 1951, as against 2,750 million 
pounds in 1950. Thus, the war year 
of 1944 still stands as the year when 
the most American candy was con- 
sumed — 2,800 million pounds. 

Chicago continued its position as 
the nation’s principal candy manu- 
facturing center in 1951, accounting 
for $270 million to $275 million of 
the industry’s total sales volume last 
year. These figures are estimates 
based on reports from a representa- 
tive group of 100 Illinois manufac- 
turers reporting to the Department 
of Commerce. Collectively, these 
producers showed a sales decline of 
three per cent in the first 11 months 
of 1951. Indications are that Chi- 
cago area candy producers followed 
this statewide sales pattern and that 
their 1951 gross fell slightly below 
the comparable $278,275,000 during 

the previous year. 


Adverse Factors 


Chicago’s candy industry was ad- 
versely affected during 1951 by two 
factors: its heavy concentration on 
inexpensive candies, and the sale of 
a major producer, the Nutrine 
Candy Company of Chicago to the 
Chase Candy Company of St. Louis. 
The Nutrine plant, although a 
highly profitable operation in the 
early postwar years, was subsequent- 
ly closed late in 1951. 

While sales, as measured in terms 
of pounds, were off generally in the 
industry, hardest hit were the pro- 
ducers of bulk candies, including 
penny goods and the makers of 
general-line inexpensive sweets. 

On the other hand, some seg- 
ments of Chicago’s candy industry 
fared better than the industry gen- 


| erally. Manufacturer-retailers — those 


who make and sell their candy di- 
rectly to the public through their 
own shops, increased their sales by 
about 10 per cent in the first 11 
months of 1951. Also doing better 
than the industry-wide average were 
the makers of milk chocolate bars, 
chocolate nut bars and chocolate 
bits. These candies racked up an 
estimated nine per cent gain during 
the first 11 months of 1951. 

The National Confectioners As- 
sociation describes 1951 as a year 
marked by “restriction and confu- 


sion.” Candy operations were re- 
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stricted, the association maintains, 
by increased government controls 
on prices and materials, and by | 
high ingredient prices caused by 
government support of agricultural 
products. 

The candy industry also felt the 
impact of economic factors such as 
the rising cost of living, higher 
taxes and a predicted military buy- 
ing boom which did not fully ma- 
terialize. Lastly, and quite apart 
from these general factors that af- 
fected many another industry, was 
mounting publicity against con- 


sumption of candy by school chil- 
To Control the Cost dren — perhaps the heaviest blow 
of all to a moppet-market industry. 


of a PENSION PROGRAM=_—“wiste “aie ations “youngster 


were encouraged by teachers and 


and lnerease [ts Benefits dentists to reach for an apple in- 


stead of a candy bar, the contec- 


. : : ‘ tioners gained ground with the 
The manner in which corporation pension funds armed forces! Which *ficrs ae eee 


are invested can materially influence the cost as well nized candy as a nutritious, energy- 
: building and morale-building food. 
as the benefits of a pension program. 


Especially interesting is the record of this bank’s Muar eevee 
Last year special candy products, 


experience as to how such pension funds of client com- developed for armed forces use, 
panies can be most advantageously invested. The long were purchased in_ increasing 


b fi : ; amounts. Men in uniform also 
term benelits are impressive. bought more standard candy _ bars 


and sweets from Px’s and ship stores 


semen : . ‘ in 1951. Research was directed, last 
out obligation. Simply write, telephone or come in. year, toward improving candy for 


You may confer with our Trust Officers entirely with- 


armed forces storage and shipment, 
and attention was given to length- 
ening the “shelf life” of regular 
consumer products. 

ae ' Looking to the coming months, 
= F | NCA sees increased competition 


° a — SN ee ae ae from within and without the indus- 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


| try. Plant expansions and improved 
Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882 + Incorporated 1907 


| production techniques have given 
COMMERCIAL ano FOREIGN BANKING + PERSONAL ano CORPORATE TRUSTS - INVESTMENT - SAVINGS 


the candy industry a tremendous 
115 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


new production potential. 
Member Federal Reserve System + Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Competition “ expected to be 


SESS stronger, too, from other products 
such as ice cream, soft drinks, cook- 
les, corn snacks and special bakery 
products which are being promoted, 

The candy industry encountered 
OGDEN SH ELDON & CO consumer resistance to its prices last 

T e year, which were higher than in 

—FOUNDED 1836— 1950, as buyers asked for a halt 

pound instead of a full pound at 
their candy stores. 

While industry-wide figures on 
poundage sales will not be available 
for several months, poundage rec- 
ords of a selected group of large 
111 W. Washington St. FRanklin 2-7358 producers (reporringy tO 1H Ga Gam 
merce Department indicate that 
prices averaged nine per cent higher 
per pound in 1951, of 
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TV — the stations took 


over the golden 


OR the nation’s steadily growing 

family of televiewers, 1951 was 

the year of the Kefauver hear- 
ings and the signing of the Japanese 
peace treaty, the latter event being 
made the occasion for the inaugura- 
tion of coast-to-coast telecasting. 
For TV networks and 109 TV sta- 
tions it was a year of comforting 
black ink* and of challenge to 
radio’s longtime supremacy in ad- 
vertising billing. But, for set mak- 
ers, it was a year of early peaks 
and subsequent valleys, limited mar- 
kets and unnerving inventory ac- 
cumulations, if not gluts. 


adhe IV industry,’ still only a 
youngster of 5 despite its Jack- 
and-the-beanstalk growth, was ad- 
ministered its first sound spanking 
as a savings-conscious public stopped 
running, and for awhile’ even 
stopped walking, to buy TV sets. 
The big stumbling block to set sales 
last year was the continuation of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission ban on new stations. Or- 
dered as a “temporary” restraint in 
October, 1948, the freeze on new 
markets has become a_ millstone 
around TV’s neck. 


Near Saturation 


_ The plain truth was that the na- 
) tion’s 64 television markets had 
reached a point of near saturauon 
in set ownership. Chicago was a 
typical example. At year’s end, the 
area had an estimated 1,100,000 TV 
sets in use, compared with 830,000 
a year earlier. This meant that 
slightly over 60 per cent of all Chi- 
cago area families had a TV set. 
And, unlike radio receivers, which 
are made in such inexpensive mod- 
els that most families can afford 
more than one set, TV _ receivers 

*Whoppingly- prosperous T V station 
WIMJ-TV in nearby Milwaukee was the 
first major television station to lower the 
Tron Curtain of secrecy on * telecasting 
finances. The station’s 1951 income ac- 
count showed an estimated profit for the 
year of $1,105,000 before taxes, a net of 
$370,000 after taxes—the latter representing 
a 30 per cent return upon a capital in- 
yestment estimated at approximately $1 
million. 


goose 


still come high, averaging at retail 
more than $200. ‘Thus, the great 
majority of TV families are still 
one-set families. 

TV set salesmen were further 
hampered last year by the contro- 
versy over color, by credit restric- 


tions, and by competition from non- | 
luxury consumer merchandise. The | 


red hot question of whether or not 


to bring out a mechanical, non- | 


compatible color system—as_ de- 
veloped by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System—or to wait for an 
all-electronic, compatible system that 


would not obsolete present black- | 
and-white receivers, was shelved last | 


year in the interest of national de- 
fense. 


Color TV Banned By NPA 


The National Production Author- 
ity banned the manufacture of color | 


TV sets for the duration of the 
emergency because of the shortage 
of strategic materials. There are, 
however, many in the TV industry 
who believe that electronic color 
television will be perfected, by the 
time the order is lifted. 

The Radio Television Manufac- 
turers Association reports 1951 TV 
receiver output at 5,586,000, against 


7,463,000 sets in 1950. Factory val- | 


ue of sets snipped declined $970,- 


000,000, from $1,356,000,000 in 1950, | 
although the average factory price | 
per set decreased but slightly last | 


year to $180.28 from $181.69 in 


1950. 
While television was having its 


second biggest year, radio produc- | 
tion dropped to the lowest level | 


since the end of the war. In 1951, 
an estimated 12,545,000 home, port- 
able and auto radios were produced 
at a factory value of $288,000,000, 
compared with a 1950 volume of 
14,589,900 — sets factory-valued at 
$360,978,000. 

Chicago strengthened its domi- 


nant position as the center of ma- | 


tional TV receiver and parts pro- 


duction, accounting for an estimated | 


2,206,000, or approximately 40 per 


a3 


cent of the industry’s total TV~ set 
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production. In 1950, area set mak- 
ers turned out 3,000,000 receivers, 
according to estimates by the Tele- — 
vision-Electronics Fund, Inc. 


Plate and Mat Service 
to Advertisers 


Meanwhile, on another front, 
military buying of electronic equip- 
ment failed to live up to advance 
expectations, particularly in Chi- 


. YPES - STEREOTYPES cago. This led to the reactivation, 
FLA ae Nett early in 1952, of Radar-Radio In- 
NEWSPAPER MATRICES - PLASTIC PLATES dustries of Chicago, Inc., an or- 


ganization of manufacturers which 
will try to bring more defense or- 
ders to the area’s electronics indus- 
try. 


Partridge & Anderson 
During World War Ils 405 peu 
Company cent of all military communications 


712 Federal Street » HA 7-3732 » Chicago equipment came from Chicago area 
plants; last year the area’s share 
had shrunk to 12 per cent. This 
situation has lately been improving, 
| however and many Chicago com- 
panies now have contracts to make 
guided missiles, radar, communica- 
tions and other electronic products. 
In December, the Chicago district 
took the lead among 10 areas 
throughout the country in_ total 
electronics materials delivered to the 
Navy. 
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Production of military electronics 
equipment was at an annual rate 
of $1.5 billion at the end of 1951, 


Sales * Management ° Insurance 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES but the rate is expected by the mili- 

tary to double by next July. ‘This 

39 South La Salle Street Chicago 3, Illinois is expected to mean increased de- 
Talenhone ANdover’3=1300 fense orders for Chicago’s  elec- 


tronics industry, which according to 
Radio-Radar Industries, has 65 lead- 
ing producers, 110 minor producers 
and 75 supplier companies that fur- 
nish items such as packaging. The 
organization estimates that employ- 
ment in electronics plants in the 


T i | E G R I F F I T EE area totaled 63,000 last year. 
Research Development 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Research in electronics reached a 
new milestone in 1951 when the 


Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories an- 

Bf 4a ai 
Producers of “PRAGUE POWDER” the ‘’Safe, Fast nounced the development of the 
Cure for Smoked Hams, Bacon and Ready-To-Eat junction transitor, a tiny invention 


to replace the vacuum tube which 
has been the foundation of the sci- 
ence of electronics. The newest 
Makers of PURIFIED SPICES for Home Use transitor requires about a millionth 
of the power of the miniature vac- 


uum tube and amplifies electric 
We serve the Food Industries with new, scientific signals about 100,000 times. It is 
processing methods and materials expected to 


Hams.”’ 


have many military 
uses as well as civilian uses in giant 
brain computers. 


Phone LAfayette 3-7505 
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Television last year entered fields — 
far from entertainment. The Navy _ 
was using television as an under-_ 

= 


= | 
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water aid to divers and to study 
the turbulence and flow of water 


around ship propellers. The mili- 
tary used TV to study rockets, 
guided missiles and robot planes. 
At the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Argonne Laboratories in Chi- 


cago, three dimensional television 
was used to aid remote-control han- 


dling of radioactive materials. In- 
dustry, too, adapted TV to watch 
dangerous operations. In Chicago 


' the Pullman Company used TV to 
| watch the efficiency of boiler opera- 


tions in its laundry, and the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company had 
TV cameras trained on _ boiler 
gauges so that water levels could be 
controlled from a central source. 


A signal point was reached by | 


TV_ broadcasters last year, when 


they crept ahead of their rival | 


radio, in at least one month. Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau  esti- 
mates that in September, for the 


first time, gross billings of the four | 


TV networks exceeded those of the 
four radio networks by a small mar- 
gin. Toward the close of 1951, more 
than 5,800 advertisers were using 
TV, a gain of 2,000 over the last 


| guarter of 1950. 


Big Year Ahead 
This year promises even greater 
advertising revenues for both radio 


and TV stations, thanks to the 


forthcoming presidential campaign. 
Millions of dollars will be spent 
to sponsor convention and election 
coverage on both radio and _tele- 


| vision. The audience is expected to 


be the largest in TV history, with 
18,000,000 receivers expected to be 


“in use by election time. The Na- 


tional Broadcasting Company esti- 
mates that 15,700,000 TV receivers 
were in use at the close of 1951, a 


healthy gain from the 10,549,500 in 


use a year earlier. | 

This month, March, is expected 
to bring the removal of. the FCC's 
three year freeze on new telecast- 
ing outlets. The industry estimates, 
however, that only 15 to 25 of the 
newly authorized broadcasters will 
be in operation by year’s end. 
There are 479 applications pending 
for station licenses, four of which 


concern Chicago. Present FCC plans 


only call for three more Chicago 
stations, bringing the total eventu- 
ally to seven. 

While the nation’s 105 receiver 
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manufacturers and 388 makers of 
picture tubes await anxiously the 
opening of new sales markets, the 
possibility of a materials shortage 
looms ahead. Industry sources ex- 
pect materials to be in adequate 
supply through the first half of this 
year, but the last six months is in 
doubt. 

A consensus prediction olf 1952 set 
output, issued by Television-Elec- 
tronics Fund, is in the neighborhood 
of 5,000,000 receivers. Set manutac- 
turers are trying to avoid a repeti- 
tion of their miscalculations of 
1951 when they pushed production 
to the utmost in the first quarter 
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for fear of shortages of components. , 
When the reduction of consumer > 
demand for sets became evident ini 
the second quarter, production was } 
curtailed, but too late to stop the» 
accumulation of sets. On) 
1951, inventories of unsold | 
sets stood at 1,000,000 units; by: 
mid-Summer the number was twice: 
that, but was eliminated | 
before the 1951 when in-- 
ventories were estimated to be back. 


unsold 


Jan. I 


this rise 
end ol 


down around the million unit level. . 

With this experience so fresh in} 
mind, TV makers are likely to be: 
considerably more cautious this year. . 


Record industrial activity 


boosts demand on utilities 


ECORD industrial activity in the 
Chicago area, together with near- 
record residential construction, 


| again swelled the demand for Chi- 
cago’s public utility services to a 


new high peak in 1951. The utili- 
ties were able to meet these steadily 


higher demands only as a result of 


vast facilities expansion programs 


costing many hundreds of millions; 
of dollars since the war. Last year, , 
there was no let-up whatever in the: 
pace of these expansion programs. 
During 1951, a third new pipeline : 
began carrying gas from the Rio) 
Grande Valley to the Chicago area.. 
The addition of two major electric: 
power generating stations brought 


Part of Commonwealth Edison’s 120-day coal supply near Fisk Station 
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“Chicago’s. electric utility to a new 


high generating capacity of more 


than 3,000,000 kilowatts—a level en- 


° 


joyed by only four government and 
private utility systems in the United 
States. The city’s telephone. system, 
pressed by material. shortages and 
Sharply increased emergency de- 
mands, expended $70.9 million to 


improve its operatiz> plant during | 


the year. 
Individual accounts of progress in 
each major utility follow. 


Electric generating 


capacity up in “ol 


SCANT 45 years ago all the 


electric generating stations in 
— Cc 


the United States combined could | 


boast a generating capacity of no 
more than 3,000,000 kilowatts. Last 
year, the Commonwealth Edison 
system alone reached and_ passed 
that astonishingly high capacity 
level. The accomplishment was a 
milestone, but by no means the cul- 
mination of a tremendous postwar 
expansion program that has con- 
stantly been revised upward as 
greater and greater demands have 
been placed against the utility sys- 
tem by the industries and residen- 
tial consumers it serves. 

At the beginning of 1950, only 
the. government-owned ‘Tennessee 
Valley Authority could claim a 
3,000,000 kilowatt capacity. Last 
year, the level was reached by 
three privately-owned systems: Com- 
monwealth Edison serving Chicago 
and Northern Illinois, Consolidated 
Fdison- of New York. and Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company which 
serves much of the state of Cali- 


fornia. 
Commonwealth Edison ‘main- 
tained its position among the 


nation’s “big four” electric power 


producers by adding two major | 


generating units. In July, a second 
unit of 150,000 kilowatt capacity 
was placed in service at the system’s 
new Ridgeland Station, supplement- 
ing the station’s initial 150,000- 
kilowatt unit which had been activa- 
ted.in December, 1950. Although 
this would have completed the 
system’s immediate development 


Any tiny production improvement looks 
big when it can be multiplied by acres 
of machines. But even without that—in 
an average size screw machine products 
shop like Borneman & Peterson’s at 
Flint, Michigan—the improvement ef- 
fected with Cities Service cutting oil 
registered impressively. 

“We were getting fair results,” write 
Borneman & Peterson, “before ever talk- 
ing it over with a Cities Service Lubri- 
cation Engineer.” 

But they did talk it over, and then 
tried out his recommendation on a reg- 
ular job of cutting 2” x 1” slots in tough 
tool steel. At once, the use of Cities 


Service Chillo cutting oil notably im- 
proved product quality. 

So...“We then tried using Chillo 10 
on our threading machines, and found 
that not only do we get a better thread, 
but we have increased chaser life ap- 
proximately 25%.” 

More uses have kept turning up in this 
shop for Cities Service cutting oil, simply 
because it distinctly pays off ...as it 
always does when a Cities Service 
Lubrication Engineer offers pinpointed 
lubricating recommendations. Take ad- 
vantage of his services. Write CITIES 
SERVICE O1L COMPANY, Dept. C10, Sixty 
Wall Tower, New York City 5. 
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plans at the Ridgeland Station, un-— 
der the original expansion program, — 
subsequent revisions have since 
called for two additional units 


which are now under construction. 
| Upon completion, expected by 1953, 
| they will bring the station to a 600,- 


000 kilowatt capacity level, making 
Ridgeland alone large enough to 
serve a city of more than 1,000,000 
_ people. 


mechanical 


The second high point of the 
year for Commonwealth Edison was 
the completion of a 110,000-kilowatt 
unit at the Waukegan station of the 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois. The latter company 
serves the Commonwealth system 
territory outside the city of Chi- 
cago. After a series of routine tests, 
the new Waukegan unit was for- 
mally placed in service early in 
The New Autofeed wiete ¢ January and with this addition the 


Higher capacity in both tonnage and speed, with fully automatic stock system capacity reached a record- 
feeding, makes this the truly modern press for high speed production breaking 3,062,000 kilowatts. 
stamping. Costly press downtime is greatly reduced because of sub- 

stantially greater frame rigidity which reduces vibration at higher oper- : B 
ating speeds. For this reason your dies last longer between grinds. New Stations Begun 
Available from 50 to 800 tons in extra heavy construction. 


presses 


The two new units put into serv- 
e a ® ‘ ice last year thus brought to six the 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC /number of such installations built 


S100 cE nay an 50, It since the war. Meanwhile, how- 
= poh clic aapeltt et tt Sah A ever, work continued last year on 


five more generating units which 
| will be completed at various times 
between now and 1954. Combined, 
they will add 660,000 kilowatts of 


p RACT l CA L S DE C ; A L i STS capacity to bring the system’s total, 
_ based on present construction sched- 
. ules, to 3,722,000 kilowatts. 

and REPUTABLE DEALERS in These new units include two of 

| 150,000 kilowatts each at Ridgeland, 

PURCHASE AND RESALE OF one of 60,000 kilowatts at Public 

Service Company’s Dixon Station 
and two of 150,000 kilowatts to be — 


installed at a new Will County sta- 
tion of the Public Service Company 
on the Illinois Waterway between 


Lockport and Lemont. Construc- 
tion of the Will County station, — 
which will serve the steadily in- 
reasing ber of industrial in- 
“ , ' Pe |p for ~ creasing num 
P Y | stallations in the area is scheduled 
to get under way this year. 


FORGING e BOLTS e NUTS e RIVETS e STRUCTURAL 
SHEET METAL STAMPING * HEAT TREATING EQUIPMENT of record-breaking industrial _pro- 


duction and unusually high resi- 
dential building, electric demand 


Donahue Steel Products Company continues to breath on the neck of 


As a result of the combination 


electric generating capacity. Despite 
WAREHOUSE and SALESROOM the major additions to Common-- 
74th Street and Damen Avenue CHICAGO 36, ILL. wealth Edison’s system since the 


Phones HEmlock 4-2820-21 war, the utility is still finding it 


difficult to establish a reserve gen- : 
erating capacity that it regards as — 
3 
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“comfortable.” Last December, for 
example, the peak load was only 
moderately below the system gen- 
erating capacity. 

According to present schedules, 
no additional units are scheduled 
for completion in 1952 and thus it 
is probable that 1952 will be an- 
other year of relatively little re- 
|serve capacity. Even in 1953 when 
the three new units scheduled for 
completion will increase capacity by 
360,000 kilowatts, it is unlikely that 
with the increased demands antici- 
ypated the system will even then 
enjoy a full reserve margin. 

All of the new generating facili- 
ties added to the Commonwealth 
Edison system are primarily coal 
“burning equipment, although alter- 
nate fuels, oil or gas, can be uti- 
lized. All of the new boilers are 
equipped with cyclone furnaces 
“which were installed for the first 
time at Fisk station in 1949. The 


NE day last December, Chicago 
Public Works Commissioner 
Oscar E. Hewitt mounted a _ bunt- 
ing-draped platform near Joliet and, 
‘as newsreel cameras clicked and 


flash bulbs popped, appled a sym- 
bolic torch to the open end 


Olena 


gas & cogitations on a “dome 


cyclones — so-called because of the 
manner in which they throw coal 
into the combustion chamber with 
a swirling mass of preheated air — 
were especially developed for burn- 
ing Illinois coal. ‘Thus, bituminous 
coal, chiefly from central Hlinois 
fields, continues to be the main fuel 
supply of the system. 

Meanwhile, last year, Common- 
wealth Edison moved ahead with its 
plan to build up reserve stocks of 
fuels to the equivalent of a 120-day 
supply. ‘he goal was reached dur- 
ing the year and stocks in station 
storage yards thereby reached a rec- 
ord total of more than 3,500,000 
tons. 

During 1951, sales of electricity 
by the Commonwealth Edison. sys- 
tem again rose to a new record of 
13,847,165,177 kilowatt hours, an 
increase of about four per cent over 
the previous peak set in 1950 of 
13,280,774,314 kilowatt hours. 


For Chicago. a new pipeline, more 


silver pipeline. The occasion was 
the opening of a third pipeline 
from southern gas fields to help 
accommodate steadily increasing 
power demands in the Chicago 
area. The big 30-inch line, stretch- 
ing 1,417° miles northward from 


| 
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A-D-V-E-R-1-1-E-S 


(Trade Mark) 
MAKE EXCELLENT 


BUSINESS 
PROMOTIONS 


That’s the verdict of many out- 
standing concerns (foods, feeds, 
industrial, beverages, insurance, 
etc.) who have proved they 
are “‘tops’’ for Good Will 
building at conventions, sales 
meetings, product promo- 
tion, anniversaries, salesman 
identification, merchandise 
shows etc. ““Adver- 
Ties’ are Smart and In- 
dividual Ambassadors to 
tell your “best”? advertis- 
ing story in a refined and 
subtle manner. .. . 


MADE SPECIAL 
TO ORDER 


“Adver-Ties” are NOT 
stock ties, but made in- 
dividual to requirements 
—designed with illustra- 
tion of product, trade 
mark, or slogan. 2a. 
“Adver-Ties’’ are pro- 
duced under exclusive 
patent, made of high- 
est quality material 
and hand-tailored by 
“tie experts” with 32 
ears’ experience. 
QU ANTITY LOTS 
SUPPLIED at nominal 
cost State needs 
and enclose samples of 
your adv. miatter 

Details and prices will ine 
promptly sent . ALSO 
REGULAR TIES—large assortment. Ties 
individually packaged and labeled. 


AMERICAN NECKWEAR MFG. CO 


(Dept. C.) Phone WEbster 9-7592 
320 So. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


SIXTY-THREE YEARS 
OF RELIABLE SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


George S. Lurie Co. 


GEORGE S. LURIE, A. E. NEUBERG 
HARRY L. SHLAES, M.A.I. 
JERROLD WEXLER 
(Partners) 


REAL ESTATE 


Business and 
Industrial Properties 
Sales — Appraisals — 
Management 


120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


| 
left, turns valve starting new Texas Illinois | 
“Mark V. Burlingame, vice president, so 
and James F. Oates, ral 


third from 

left to right: 
Hedrick, president, of the pipeline companies; 
_ chairman of Texas Illinois and Peoples Gas 


FRanklin 2-0370 


Mayor Martin H. Kennelly, 
“natural gas pipeline. Others, 
Joseph J. 


COMMERCE — 


the Rio Grande valley, had been— 


MARK completed on schedule despite in- 
aa credibly adverse handicaps. 
A EO 


Work had _ been hampered by 


LEADING THE WAY.ce floods, material shortages and un- 


usually bad weather conditions. Yet 


f 
+. 


to more goods for more people on December 1, the pipeline began 
: delivering gas at about 290 million 
at lower cost through mass production cubic feet per day. Ultimately, 


when additional compressor stations 


| E, AT VERSON, are proud of our position of leadership have been completed, it will have 

VV ; Ei hi f a capacity of slightly over 537 mil- 
in the development of more efficient machines for fen cube tecesethe ene 

mass production of formed metal products. Gigantic steps Constructed by Texas Illinois 

forward have been made in recent years toward our goal of Natural Gas Pipeline Company, the 


new line enabled the parent cor- 
poration, Peoples Gas Light and 
of handling and now we are extending these methods to an Coke Company of Chicago, to begin 
supplying gas space heating service 
to some 30,000 customers who had 
If you mass produce a metal product we would welcome the been on the company’s familiar 
“waiting list’ for many months. 
About 10,000 new customers were 
automatic production and point out how you can reduce your added late’ last: summer, and. the 
remaining new~*customers will all 
have begun receiving gas by July,» 
1952. Nevertheless, there was. still 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS COMPA NY not enough gas to serve the Chicago 


fully automatic, high speed forming of metal with a minimum 


ever increasing variety of jobs. 
opportunity to discuss with you the possibilities of high speed, 


unit costs. Call us today! 


9300 S. KENWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS @ HOLMES ST. AND LEDBETTER DR., DALLAS 8, TEXAS area last year and Peoples wound 
Phone: REgent 4-8200 Phone: Harwood 4177 up the year with its waiting list 
A VERSON PRESS FOR EVERY JOB FROM 60 TONS UP! ws ae ; Oe 
« o < Js 
BLANKING PRESSES e FORGING PRESSES e DRAWING PRESSES sull containing more than 75,000 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES @ PRESS BRAKES @ DIES @ DIE CUSHIONS names. 


*“Dome” Storage 


For these folks, the main hope 
for space heating gas service rests 
with the fate of an ambitious plan 
to store underground huge quan- 
tities of natural gas in the Chicago 
area. The economics of the situa- 
tion are obvious enough. The 
completion of the third new pipe- 
line last year enabled Peoples to 
bring more than ample gas to the 
Chicago area in summer months, 
when demand slackens. But it was 
sull not enough pipeline capacity to 
accommodate peak winter demands. 
Additional pipeline capacity would 
merely increase the summer surplus 


Spinnings up to 
60” Diameter 


Difficult 


Spinnings 


© We offer you the fa- 
cilities of our modern 
and completely equipped 


metal spinning shop. © Steel ope of gas to uneconomical levels. Thus, 
y Expert craftsmen 7 Rts e.Shayi lena Srcck the crucial problem is how to store 
abricate metal spun a hess yay sur ; 

be I eTeenenine A Pati Pett the summertime surplus. 

areerecicuced engi. * Phosphor Bronze — ¢ Aluminum Alloy Last year, Peoples continued its 
neering service tavaes era © Zing developmental work on a plan to 
sist in solving ; Sas Pe : : “ ” 
bleak ing your ® Copper ® Lead store gas in a subsurface “dome 

cf : or geological trap underlyi ¥ 

¢ Experimental and Phone 9 4 5 . Bere SOuue pon 
aoaceons 24 square miles near Herscher, Illi- 
BrGatiot towasinguities : nois, 50 miles south of Chicago. 
invited. q U Id N - Geological testing and research dur- 
* Immediate attention ing the year indicated that the 
to inquiries. 3229 W. Fullerton | dome, which is convenient to pipe- 


| line terminals, is suitable for safe 
| and. economical underground _ stor- 
age. The dome was found to have 


HELANDER ENGINEERING CO. 


pan yarn 
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an estimated storage capacity of 
90 billion or more cubic -feet of 
natural gas. Thus it was indicated 
‘that at full operation the dome 
could deliver a peak-day maximum 
of about one and half billion cubic 
feet of gas—equivalent to the capac- 
ity of three long distance pipelines 
-of the ultimate capacity of the 
new line completed last year. 


Salt Water Seal 

The proposed storage dome _ is 
' an arched sandstone reservoir filled 
with salt water and sealed above 
and below by strata of imperme- 
able, gas-tight rock. Gas for storage 
would be forced down into the 
/ reservoir under pressure, where it 
would push back the salt water. 
The latter would then form a seal 
around the sides of the dome in 
/ much the same way that salt water 
forms a peripheral seal around 
/ many gas and oil fields. 


| The right of eminent domain 
| was granted the People’s subsidiary 
developing the project last year, 
to enable it to obtain property 
rights in the dome area. Easement 
agreements were also obtained giv- 
ing the subsidiary, Natural Gas 
| Storage Company, the right to store 
gas under 12,000 of the 15,000 
‘acres which overlie the field. 


It is expected that about 25 
} wells will be required for the first 
year’s storage operations and be- 
tween 35 and 50 wells when the 
field is in full use. The ultimate 
' cost of developing the dome is 
now estimated at $40 to $45 million, 
although less than half of this 
total is likely to be spent before 
the project begins operations. 

An_ application for approval of 
the storage project under the new 
Illinois eminent domain law was 
made by Natural Gas Storage Com- 
pany to the Illinois Commerce 
Commission in November, and 
| hearings on the application got 
| underway early in 1952. 


Meanwhile last year, total gas 
sales by Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company set a new record 
at 2,020,803,591 therms, an increase 
of 3.08 per cent over the 1950 
level -of 1,960,448,444. Sales to 
‘commercial and industrial customers 
‘increased about 21 per cent, while 
+ sales to residential customers with 
space heating increased 8.5 per cent 
and sales to residential customers 


The Know-lt-Owl says 
“If you find 


A business firm 
has slipped your mind 


And all you know 
is its location, 
Look right here 
for information ie 


m’s name 


e For a fir 


when find 


; d-to- 
e For unusual products and har 
services: 


-. chicago’s Classified 
Dp BOOK Is Chicago S 
sees Chicago see the YELLOW PAGES of your 


telephone directory 


Telephone Directory 


Brown and Sharpe Automatic Production 


HUDSON SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 


CApital 7-2830 


4500 W. Augusta Blyd., Chicago 51 


CARLAN RUBBER PRODUCTS 


( R 4 Hose and 


Couplings 

AIR - STEAM - OIL - PAINT - WATER 
SUCTION - VACUUM - WELDING 
SANDBLAST - BREWERS - DAIRY - 

PACKERS - CHEMICALS HYDRAULIC 

CONTROL HOSE UNITS - FIRE HOSE - 
COUPLINGS AND ACCESSORIES 
“PLASTIC HOSE AND TUBING” 

AUTO RADIATOR AND HEATER HOSE 

LONN WATER SAVERS - PUNCH-LOK 

Complete Service 


547 W. Lake ANdover 3-5478 


TIME RECORDING DEVICES 


For Pay Roll and Job Cost Records. 
When Time Recording Is Your Problem 


Remember 

SUPPLY 

ye H. WILSON COMPANY 
Est. 1908 


216 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
FRanklin 2-4025 


Mountain Valley Mineral Water 


From Hot Springs, Ark. 
43 Years in Chicago 


Mountain Valley Water Co. 


DElaware 7-4384 
ILL. 


416 W. Ontario St. 
CHICAGO 10, 


ENGRAVERS — ELECTROTYPERS 
SINCE 1892 
Half-Tones — Zinc Etchings 
Color Process Plates 


GLOBE 


ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE CO. 
711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
HArrison 7-5305 


LEAVE A 


The surest way to be remem- 
bered is to place your name 
and business on a Gits Quality 
Plastic Product. Inexpensive! 
Practical! Truly a friendly, ef- 
fective reminder that will serve |/ 
24 hours a day for along time. |: 
There’s a wide selection to 
choose from, ranging from 
$2.50 per 1000 to $10.00 per 
item. Ask your specialty job- 
ber to see these lasting, color- 
ful items, or mail coupon 
below for catalog and prices. 


See us in Booths 128-129 
National Premium Buyers’ Exposition 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 


March 17-20 incl. Chicago, Ill. 


ee GITS MOLDING CORP, ———-— 
| 4637 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. | 


(| Please send me catalog and price list of 


| Gits Quality Plastic Items. | 
| NAME | 
| COMPANY. | 
| appREss ane | 

CITY ZONE STATE | 


| | Please,also send suggested ways for using | 
| Gits Advertising Specialties and Novelties. | 


| CL) dealers, (i manufacturers, J...........-22-.0--- | 


without space heating increased 2.5 
per cent. The increase in sales 
to general customers would prob- 
ably have been almost twice as 
high were it not for the fact that 
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Peoples instituted a system of bi- 
monthly billing in May, thereby 
losing about one-half month’s - 
billing to such customers during — 
the year. 


More buses. elevated cars 


and a new subway for Chicago 


O THE harried office worker, 

wedged in a sea of waiting bus 
MCers sate: 05 PV theres mever 
seems to be enough buses—or street- 
cars or subway cars, for that matter 
—to speed him to his dinner table 
as rapidly as he would like. But 
curbstone comments notwithstand- 
ing, Chicago’s local transportation 
system is improving — swiftly and 
systematically. Not a few of its pa- 
trons became personally aware of 
this improvement program in 1951. 

During the year a fast new Mil- 
waukee Avenue subway route was 
placed in service by the Chicago 
Transit Authority. The service 
clipped 26 minutes from the daily 
traveling time of thousands of Chi- 
cagoans living on the northwest 
side. Meanwhile, more than 800 
modern buses and elevated-subway 
cars were placed in service, plus 520 
propane - fueled buses, 100 rapid 
transit cars and 196 electric trolley 
coaches. 

The addition of these vehicles 


brought the total of new cars and 
buses acquired under the GPAs 
10-year modernization program to 
2.662. Still on order were 153 trol- 
ley buses, scheduled for delivery at- 
the rate of about six to eight units 
a week. The total cost of all of this 
new equipment is approximately 
$60,000,000. 

Every section ~of Chicago has re- 
ceived some share of the new equip- 
ment. On routes where the new 
vehicles are now operating, waiting 
time has been reduced, riding is 
more comfortable and street noise 
has been reduced, for all new cars 
and buses are rubber-insulated. 

At the end of 1951, more than 
1,150 miles of surface routes — more 
than 75 per cent of the total sur- 
face system mileage—had been 
equipped with new cars and buses, 
and more than 1,075 miles of street- 
car routes had been converted to 
bus operation. 

On the rapid transit system, the 
Logan Square-Milwaukee Ave. sub- 


Elevated train entering new Milwaukee 


Avenue subway near Damen Avenue 
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way route was completely equipped 
with the new “L”-subway cars, and 


groups of these new vehicles were | 


also assigned to the Ravenswood 
and Douglas Park “L” routes. 

The Milwaukee - Dearborn - Con- 
gress Subway, built by the city and 


operated by the Chicago Transit | 


Authority, was placed in service be- 


| however, 


tween the Loop and Chicago's 
northwest side on February 25, 


Square “L” near Milwaukee and 
Damen Avenues and runs _ south- 
eastwardly under Milwaukee Ave- 


and south to a terminal under Con- 
gress Street near LaSalle Street. 


Trains operating in the new sub- 
way travel from Logan Square to 
the central business district in 14 
minutes, or in about 13 minutes 
less time than the former Logan 
Square “L” route. The speed of the 
new line almost immediately at- 
tracted new riders and additional 
transfer passengers from northwest 
side surface routes. By December, 
the new line was serving some 51,- 
000 riders compared to 36,000 who 
formerly used the Logan Square 
“y” 


Bad Weather Woes 
~The transit authority was not 
without its problems in 1951, and 
some of the worst were either man- 
made or the product of nature at 
its worst. ‘The system was plagued 


with constantly - increasing vehicle 
| traffic in the streets as well as ille- 


gally-parked automobiles, which 
combined with adverse weather to 


| hamper public transit service. 
The seriousness of this situation | 
| was dramatically illustrated during 


the record-breaking snowstorms 


“which gripped Chicago in Decem- 


ber, 1951. Trucks and automobiles, 
abandoned or illegally parked along 
the CTA’s transit lines, hampered 
snow removal activities and caused 
major traffic tie-ups. During De- 
cCember alone, CTA’s snow clear- 
ance costs came to a staggering 
$430,000! 

CTA spokesmen pointed out, 
that the month’s bitter 
experiences were no more than a 
severe intensification of illegal and 
double parking conditions that the 
transit authority confronts 
during ideal weather. Inconsiderate 


violations of traffic ordinances, CTA 
adds, are now at an all-time peak. 


1951. The citys second subway | 
/route, it connects with the Logan 


nue to Lake Street, east to Dearborn, 


ever | 


/|___ «Boulevard 8-6182 


SKIL 


A Complete Line of Portable Electric Tools 
for SAWING... SANDING... 
DRILLING ... GRINDING or CUTTING 
WOOD, METAL MASONRY PRODUCTS 
or COMPOSITIONS 


PLUS... PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


for DRILLING, GRINDING, SANDING, 
RUNNING NUTS or DRIVING SCREWS 


Made by SKILSAW, INC. 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Factory Branches in Principal Cities .. . 
Chicago Downtown Branch, 330 So. Jefferson St. 
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ACOB PRESS’ SONS, INC. 


MOTOR TRUCK EQUIPMENT 
e 


STEEL DUMP BODIES HYDRAULIC HOISTS 
HYDRAULIC LIFT GATES 


e 
COMMERCIAL BODIES 
e 
PUBLIC UTILITY BODIES 
e 
LUMBER ROLL-OFF BODIES 
e 


REPAIRING PAINTING 
LETTERING GRITBLASTING 
INFRA-RED DRYING OF PAINT — over 1000 bulbs 
e 


RAILROAD DETECTOR CAR BODIES 
GASOLINE AND FUEL OIL TANKS REPAIRED 
STEEL FABRICATION 


Shear capacity — 2” x 12’-0" 
250 ton hydraulic press brake - 14'-0" 


C&EIRR Siding 


501 West 33rd Street . . .- Chicago 16, Illinois 


SMALL 


You can depend on UNIVERSAL for complete facilities to 
render fast, efficient service and cooperation in solving your 
transportation and marine insurance problems. Do as the 
largest brokers for important corporations are doing—place 
your business—no matter how big—with this experienced 


transportation and marine insurance organization. 


* 


UNIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., INC., MANAGERS 


1045 Insurance Exchange Chicago 4, Illinois 


New York 


Seattle San Francisco 


Los Angeles Philadelphia 


WHATEVER YOU SHIP 
WHEREVER YOU SHIP 


Consult 


Metron Shipping Corporation 


Specialists in Chartering Ocean Steamers for any type cargo 
destined for any port in the world. 


YOUR INQUIRIES INVITED 


209 South LaSalle Street «© Chicago4 ¢ STate 2-6931 
Branch Offices 
e Brussels ° Bremen 


New Yerk 
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Defense needs up 


telephone demand 


IKE the ads say, telephone sery- 
ice —in an emergency—is in- 
valuable. And, on a much larger 
scale, the value and strategic im- 
portance of the nation’s telephone 
system increase in direct ratio to 
the seriousness of a national emer- 
gency. For a few months in 1950, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
had, after whittling down its huge 
postwar backlog of requests for 
service, enjoyed virtual “peacetime” 
operations. ‘Then came Korea and 
a return to semi-emergency opera- 


_ tions — material shortages, increased 
_ demands, and the need for security 


safeguards. Last year the problems 


| involved in operating one of the 


nation’s biggest telephone systems 
became even more difficult. 


Although the telephone company 


added some 88,000 telephones in 


the area it serves, bringing the total 
to a new peak at 2,670,574, the 


backlog of unfilled requests for 
telephone service, which had 
reached a_ postwar low of 1,500 
in 1950, rose to 15,800. There 


was a simple explanation for the 


_ rise: the defense program had put 


” 


the nation “on the move” again 
and the demand for the new tele- 


_ phone installations rose accordingly. 
| At 


the same time, however, ma- 
terial shortages, particularly copper, 


_ were making it increasingly difficult 


TELEPHONES IN USE 


Thousands of Stations 
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to meet customer demands as well 


as urgent defense communication 
needs. 


As Illinois Bell commented in | 
its annual report, “Making the | 


most out of the materials we have 
is normal in our business, but 
since Korea efforts at conservation 


of critical materials have been in- | 


tensified.” For one thing, the tele- 
phone company began salvaging 


older apparatus that otherwise | 
would have been discarded to help | 


alleviate the scarcity of new ma- | 


terials. 


During 1951, Illinois Bell spent | 


an additional $70.9 million on its 
continuing expansion program. ‘This 
C = 


. brought the company’s six-year plant | 


investment since the war to $476 | 


million. New dial-equipment ex- 


change buildings were completed | 


at Bellwood, Moline, Waukegan, 
and Milan, and construction was 
started during the year on similar 
buildings at Arlington Heights and 
Blue Island. 


Long Distance Up 


For reasons the telephone com- | 


pany declined to speculate upon, 
the week-day average of telephone 
calls, local and long distance com- 


bined, declined in the Chicago area, | 
despite the increase in telephones | 


in service. Perhaps it was just a 


case of people keeping their | 
thoughts to themselves, rather than | 


phoning the neighbors to talk about 
them. At any rate, the 1951 daily 
average was 11,691,000 calls, a de- 


cline of 18,000 under 1950. Mean- | 


while, defense production, military 


é operations, and other emergency 


conditions sent long distance calling 
to. the highest level in history. 


The year’s total of toll and long | 
distance messages was 155,184,000, | 
an increase of 9,208,000 or 6.3 per | 


cent over the previous year. Many 
of these long distance calls were 


speedier than ever last year, for | 
by the end of the year long dis- | 


tance operators in Chicago were 
dialing 40 out of every 100 calls 
to some 1,200 cities and towns 
across the nation. 

Meanwhile last year, Illinois Bell 


gave increased attention to satfe- | 
guarding the telephone system in 


the interest of national defense. 


Already much has been accomplished | 
in this direction. Of the company’s | 
10 million miles of wire, 7% mil- | 
lion are underground and, with a | 
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MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
SHEET STEEL 


COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 


HOT ROLLED STRIP HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
H.R. PICKLED STRIP AUTO BODY 

WELDED TUBING ROUND EDGING 

TIN PLATE GALVANIZED SHEETS 
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wide range olf interconnecting 
points, destruction at any point in 

the network would be, as Illinois © 
Your Electrical Whole- | Bell notes, + like throwing a pebble 

saler has “ECONOMY | through a giant spider web.” 


DE-LAY” Renewable The company added these com- 
Fuses and Renewal | ments on the security problem in 
Links in stock. its annual report for the year: 
“Plans are ready and tested to 
* and CONSERVE precious (tas and Ushhat re-route long distance calls around 


ami areas. At large switching 
“ECONOMY DE-LAY” Renewable Fuses con- | damaged areas ao fess 8 
serve scarce Brass and Copper and reduce the | centers, such as Chicago, arrange- 
cost of Fuse maintenance. ments are being made so that some 
\fter your first cost of an “ECONOMY DE-LAY’ lone edistaticeoe circuits) tome Lee 
Renewable Fuse, you pay only a few pennies for 3 18 pagray eer: ‘ ) 
an “ECONOMY DE-LAY” Renewal Link to re- | cities would remain in service even 
store the Fuse to its original ee after a | jf the main toll offices were de- 
“blow.” This is much cheaper in the long run cay Tee rue des 
than any other type of Fuse protection. stroyed., These ‘ arrangements, ans 
Ask for the ECONOMY Catalog and Price List. | signed to provide added security 


to our communications network, 


Representatives in all 


PA ed dag 3 include a toll decentralization pro- 
SEER gram that will locate a part of 
EWABLE CARTRIDGE FUses; future long distance equipment 


additions at outlying points from 
ECONOMY FUSE AND MFG. CO., 277 creenvien ave, cHicaco 14, 1LINoIs the -center of the city = =: 


“Even within. a bomb-hit area, 
emergency telephone service would 
A. L. JACKSON COMPANY 
BUILDERS 
Cs) 


be quickly available to civilian de- 
fense, fire, police. and rescue 
workers. Mobile radiotelephones, 
already installed in many telephone 
company vehicles and in hundreds 
of publicly- or privately-owned cars 


Industrial Construction and trucks, would provide connec- 
for Plant and Factory tion to the intact telephone net- 
Expansion work outside the disaster area. 
Illinois Bell’s new mobile “emer- 
© gency telephone center” is specially 
: designed and equipped to provide 
Phone SUperior 7-1107 a eae variety of aneiene com- 
161 EAST ERIE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS munications services.” 


Coast-to-Coast TV 


Happily, not everyone at the 
telephone company was engaged 
é Cc 


last year in the contemplation of 
such ominous subjects. Illinois Bell 


played a vital role in the nation’s 


Main Office: first coast-to-coast television broad- 
8754 S. DOBSON AVENUE cast when the magic image rolled 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS across six microwave radio relay 

; : 


towers in the company’s territory. 
Illinois Bell also furnished TV 
“pick-up” facilities for many news- 
IRON AND STEEL SCRAP worthy events occurring outside 


television studios, notably the first 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT coast-to-coast telecast of a football 


game, between Illinois and Wiscon- 
STORAGE TANKS sin, at Urbana in October. 
For Illinois Bell stockholders, ~ 
RAILS 1951 was a disappointing year. De- 
spite an increase of almost | e 
Branch Office: cent in operating reve a 4 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Missouri creased taxes and expenses ee the 
Harbor Way, So. San Francisco, California company’s earnings below the pte 
Empire State Bldg., N. Y., N. Y. vious year’s level. In 1950, thel 
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‘company’s net income was $25,231,- 
(329; last year it fell to $25,080,657. 
In January, 1951, the company ap- 
pealed to the Mlinois Commerce 
Commission for telephone rates 
more in line with the higher cost 
of furnishing the. service.” The 
commission denied the appeal in 
December, however, and_ Illinois 
Bell subsequently appealed the 
Order to the courts. 


Steel 


(Continued from page 59) 


is computed by the magazine, STEEL, 
at the beginning of each week as 
the ratio of scheduled production 
to capacity. 

A tabulation of weekly operating 
rates for the Chicago district and 
the United States during 1951 fol- 
_lows: 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
195. 


Per Cent of Rated Capacity 
Week Chi- Week Chi- 
Ended cago U.S. Ended cago US. 
Jam. 6 995 101.0 July 7 106.5 101.0 
Jan. 13 101.5 99.0 July 14 106.5 1015 
gan. 20-101.0 99.5 July 21 105.0 102.0 
/Jan. 27 102.0 100.0 July 28 104.5 101.5 
Feb. 3 100.0 1015 Aug. 4 103.0 102.0 
Feb. 10 94.5 97.0 ‘Aug. 11 104.5 102.0 
Feb. 17 101.0 99.0 Aug. 18 105.0 102.0 
Feb. 24 102.0 99.5 Aug. 25 104.0 98.0 
“Mar. 3 103.5 100.0 Sept. 1 103.0 100.0 


Mar. 10 105.5 101.0 Sept. 8 104.0 99.0 
Mar. 17 106.5 99.5 Sept. 15 105.5 100.0 
Mar. 24 107.0 100.5 Sept. 22 105.0 101.0 
Mar. 31 108.0 103.5 Sept. 29 105.0 101.5 


Apr. 7 106.5 103.0 Ovct. 6 107.5 101.0 
Apr. 14 106.0 102.5 Oct £13)596.0 10125 
Apr. 21 108.5 103.0 Oct. 20 95.5 100.5 
| Apr. 28 108.0 103.5 Oct. 27 106.5 103.0 
) 5 106.5 104.0 Nov. 3 109.0 104.0 
“May 12 109.0 104.0 Nov. 10 105.5 101.5 
| May 19 107.5 104.0 Nov. 17 106.0 101.0 
; :.. 26 107.0 103.5 Nov. 24 106.5 103.0 

une 2 108.0 103.0 Dec. 1 104.0 103.5 
June 9 106.0 103.0 Dec. 8 107.5 103.5 
June 16 104.5 103.0 Dec. 15 107.0 104.0 
June 23 104.5 103.0 Dec. 22 97.5 104.5 
— June 30 106.0 103.0 Dec. 99 96.5 102.0 


Year's PACVETIAD Cee en eee 104.3 101.7 
Source: STEEL Magazine. 


Interestingly, in only six weeks 
of last year did Chicago operations 
| fall below 100 per cent and in just 
| eight weeks nationally. Peak rate 
‘attained in the Chicago district was 
109 per cent,in the week ended 
November 3. Top for the country 
' was 104.5. per cent in the week 
ended December 22. Bottom in Chi- 
cago was 94.5 per cent in the week 
ended February 10 and lowest for 
_ the nation was 97 in the same week. 
- Both lows were caused by the wild- 
cat strike of railroad switchmen 
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Acadia Synthetic Products Division, WESTERN FELT WORKS, 
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Telephone NAtional 2-1100 
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Prompt City & Suburban Delivery 
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which disrupted receipts and han-— 


dling of raw materials. 
mid-October resulted from a combi- 
nation of a walkout of open- -hearth 
workers at South Works of United 


States Steel Company and a general 


three-day strike at Inland Steel 
Company. Reduced operations in 
final two weeks of the year were 
forced by near-record snowfall and 
extremely cold weather. 

Steel produced in the United 


| States in 1951 was a new record by 


a considerable margin. It could 
have been even more outstanding 
had it not been for production lost 


_in some eastern steelmaking centers 


because of scrap shortage and labor 
disturbances. Loss from these ac- 
counts was not calculated. 


Ingot Output 
Ingot output last year, according 


' to the American Iron and Steel In- 


| stitute, 


| 88,509,083 in 


aggregated 105,134,553. net 
tons. Compared with the 96,713,276 


The two- 
| week dip in Chicago operations in - 


tons made in 1950, and the previous 


record, the 1951 production was an 
increase of 8,421,277 tons, or 8.7 per 
cent. The margin by which 1951 
set a new all-time high was almost 
114 million tons more than 1950 
accomplished in eclipsing the pre- 
vious record of 89,641,600 tons in 
the wartime year 1944. 

By way of comparisons, ingot out- 
77,860,943 tons in 1949; 
1948; 84,894,071 in 
1947; 66,602,724 in 1946; and 79,- 
701,648 tons in 1945. 


The country’s steelmaking facili- 


put Was 


_ ties were operated in 1951 at 100.8 


| per cent of capacity. 


This was the 
first time in the last nine years, at 


least, that operations have exceeded 


100 per cent of capacity. Rates for 
previous years have been 96.7 per 
cent in 1950; 
1948; 93.0 in. 19475-172.5 ano odes 
83.5 in 1945; and 95.5 in 1944. 
The 19,704,562 tons of ingot steel 
produced in the Chicago district in 
1951 accounted for 18.7 per cent of 
the country’s total. This perform- 
ance agrees closely with the ca- 
pacity relationship. As of January 
I, 1951, the Chicago district was 
credited with 19,101,060 tons oy 
18.3 per cent, of the United States 
total of 


81.0 in 1949; 93.9 in} 


104,229,650 tons. On the 


basis of these start-of- the-year ca-@ 


pacities, 
steel at the rate of 103.1 per. cent, 


:t 


the Chic: igo district’! madee 


& 
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compared with the 100.8 per cent 
figure for the whole country. 

By this performance, 1951 ex- 
tended a pattern which has been 
Maintained except for the years 
1947 and 1948, namely, that the 
Chicago district production rate ex- 
ceeds the national rate by from one 
to almost five percentage points. 
The margin was 2.3 points in 1951, 
2.9. in 1950 and 2.7 points in 1949. 


‘In 1948, the rates matched and in | 


1947 Chicago fell behind national 
| by 3.7 points, but the factors, partly 
national and partly local, which 
caused the reversal, were not ap- 
plicable in the past three years. 

As of January 1, 1952, Chicago 
district steelmaking capacity has 
risen to 19,662,760 tons and United 
States capacity to 108,587,670 tons. 
The gain for the Chicago district in 
one year’s time is 561,700 tons, or 
@.9 per cent, and for the nation, 
4,358,020 tons, or 4.2 per cent. 
| Of the country’s total capacity, 
Chicago currently has 18.1 per cent, 
a slippage of 0.2 per cent from the 
Hse per cent of January 1, 1951. 
At the beginning of 1946, Chicago 
claimed 20.2 per cent of national 
| capacity and the figure remained 
the same at start of 1947, but since 
then there has been a fractional 
drift downward — for example, 19.6 
| per cent in 1948, 19.0 in 1949 and 
18.4 at beginning of 1950. 

The current Chicago district ca- 
pacity consists of 17,714,160 tons of 
open hearth, 830,000 tons of besse- 
'mer and 1,118,600 tons of electric 
furnace steel. Bulk of the capacity 
| increase in the past year was open 
hearth with a small gain in electric 
Piurnace. 


Future Capacity 

Annual steelmaking capacity of 
‘the United States will rise to 120,- 

000,000 tons sometime in 1953. Ac- 
| cording to Walter S. Tower, presi- 
) dent, American Iron and. Steel In- 
‘stitute, it is expected to be boosted 
by 6,500,000 tons in first half of 
1952, by 4,000,000 tons in second 
half, and in 1953 by more than 
2,000,000 tons. 

The Institute points out that 
| companies in the steel industry are 
‘in the midst of the largest seven- 
year period of expansion in history. 
Capacity increase scheduled between 
1946 and end of 1952 aggregates 


OE a 


“nearly 27,000,000 tons, or 30 per | 
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reply promptly with an offer. Act 
now! 


PHONE YArds 7-5800 
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Machinery Co., Inc. 
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73 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3 
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> 
cent, and the expenditures for ex-- 
pansion and improvement during 
that period will approximate $5) 
billion. Capital investment for such } 
work is figured at $1.2 billion in} 
1951 and the industry plans to) 
spend $1.25 billion in 1952. 
For the Chicago district, 1951 was; 
a good production year. The only» 
loss in production came from. brief | 
labor difficulties and work inter- - 
ruptions. At no time was output{ 
restricted from shortages of raw’ 
materials. The lake shipping season | 
opened early and ended late, and,, 
because the lake level was high, , 
boats were loaded to greater depth. . 
As result, iron ore requirements ; 
were more than met. Coal supply : 
was ample throughout the year and | 
expanded cokemaking facilities 
turned out all of the coke needed | 
to keep blast furnaces operating. . 
Scrap supply caused much concern | 
throughout the year and inventories ; 
dropped steadily, sometimes to a| 
matter of a few days, but no fur- - 
naces were idled for lack of scrap. . 
Other steelmaking districts did lose : 
production from want of scrap. 


The Scrap Problem 


Scrap shortage can become a. 
roadblock for 1952, however. Be- - 
cause of the growing scarcity and. 
increasing requirements with new’ 
steelmaking furnaces coming in, . 
the heavy snowfall and severe cold 
weather in late December and early 
January restricted the flow of this, 
vital metallic. As result, United 
States Steel Company was forced to | 
take out three open hearths at its. 
Gary steelworks at start of the year. 
These units were held idle through- 
out January but resumed early in 
February. Similar disruptions can 
occur from time to time this year, 
despite the all-out scrap collection 
drives being pushed aggressively. 
Scrap shortage is the greatest single 
threat to 1952 steel production. 

In support of increased steelmak- 
ing operations, blast furnace output 
of pig iron and ferroalloys in the 
Chicago district and the United 
States made substantial gains — 9.8 
and 8.8 per cent, respectively — in 
1951. Percentage-wise, the perform- 
ance slightly exceeded the 1951 
gains in steel production. This 
point is worth mentioning because 
blast furnace capacity was not ex- 
panded to the degree steelmaking 
capacity was upped. An ae 


es 
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ing table shows monthly production 
statistics for 1951 and 1950. 
United States production of pig 
iron and ferroalloys last year was at 
98.3 per cent of capacity, while 
Chicago lagged at 95.8 per cent. 
Chicago district blast furnace capac- 
ity of 15,684,040 tons as of January 
I 1951, represented 21.6 per cent 
of country capacity of 72,471,780 
cs The percentage for 1950 and 
1949 was 22.2 per cent. 


During 1951, Chicago district out- 
put of pig iron and ferroalloys rep- 
resented 21.1 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total. The figure was 20.9 per 


Cent for the year before. Thus, 
while Chicago’s participation in na- 
tional steelmaking dropped _ frac- 


tionally, its ironmaking share rose 
in similar degree. 

According to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, annual blast 
furnace capacity of the United 
States as of January I, 1952, totals 
73,782,340 tons, an increase of l,- 
310,560 tons, or 1.8 per cent, over 
1951. Chicago district capacity for 
beginning of this year is reported at 
| 15,703,740 tons, a gain of 19,700 
fons, or only 0.12 per cent, com- 
| pared with a year ago. As of Janu- 
ary 1, this year, Chicago district 
blast furnace capacity is only 21.3 
| per cent of national capacity. 

No new blast furnaces were add- 
ed to Chicago district ironmaking 
capacity in 1951, but at least one 
existing one was enlarged. Wis- 
consin Steel Division of Interna- 
| tional Harvester Company last fall 
| increased the capacity of its No. 1 


stack at South Chicago from 18,000 
i to 21,000 tons per month, to give 
fan annual gain of 36,000 tons. In 


September, Interlake Iron Corpora- 
tion announced that its “A” furnace 
at South Chicago would be mod- 
ernized and enlarged. This will be 
| done this year. 


Third Blast Furnace 


In connection with its big expan- 
sion program at its Indiana Harbor 
Works, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company has under construc- 
tion a third blast furnace of 1400- 
ton daily or 500,000-ton annual 
capacity. Because of construction 
delays, this unit probably will not 
enter service until mid-1952. 

Steelmaking expansion programs 
for Chicago district plants an- 
nounced during the past year, or 1n 
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progress, can be briefed as follows: 

United States Steel Corporation: 
A new self-unloading limestone car- 
rier for Bradley Transportation Co. 
was launched in November and 
should be completed for operation 
at opening of the 1952 shipping 
season. One new ore carrier for 
Pittsburgh Steamship Company was 
launched in November; this and a 
second carrier should be ready for 
operation by secend quarter, 1952. 
A third sister ship will be com- 
pleted in third quarter. 


United States Steel Company, 
U. S. Steel Corporation subsidiary, 
completed various improvements 


and additions which added consid- 
erably to annual steel ingot capac- 
ity at Gary and South Chicago. 
This was part of a two-year pro- 
gram to up capacity by about 550,- 
000 tons annually. 


Added Capacity 

In finishing facilities at Gary 
Steel and Tin Mill, completed an 
additional 20,000 tons of cold-rolled 
sheet capacity. In midyear placed 
in operation at same plant a new 
annealing line which makes pos- 
sible continuous annealing of steel 
for tin and black plate products in 
varying thicknesses, 18 to 37 inches 
wide, at a speed of approximately 
1000 feet per minute. The line, on 
which construction had been under 
way for about a year, has an annual 
capacity of about 136,000 tons. 

At South Works, completed 108,- 
000 tons of additional wide flange 
beam capacity and 151,500 tons of 
additional slab capacity. In October 
put into operation what is described 
as the largest single-shaft power de- 
velopment. It is housed in a new 
10-story addition to the No. 5 power 
station. When operating at capac- 
ity, it will produce enough electric 
power for a community of 150,000. 

National ‘Tube Company: ‘This 
U. S. Steel Corporation subsidiary 
at Gary is still under construction 
with its new alloy extrusion plant 
announced a year ago. Delays pre- 
vented completion in 1951. ‘Three 
small-diameter electric weld mills 
and a new stainless steel tubing de- 
partment were installed and a seam- 
less mill revamped. 

American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany: At the Waukegan, Iil., plant 
of this U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, 


Your Employees Can Help 
Save Time and Materials 


A quarter billion dollars is a conservative 
estimate of the value of workers’ ideas to 
American industry last year. Unless you 
have an employee suggestion system you 
| didn’t share in this saving. 

There’s nothing complex or difficult 
about installing 
and operating such 
a system. Thou- 
sands of plants and 
offices have done 
it. We furnish ev- 
erything you need 
—including know- 
how. If you employ 
more than 80 peo- 
ple, write for details. 
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Chicago 34 


MERCE. 
COM 
work was completed on addition of 
a new electro-galvanizing unit. 
SALE OR RENT Inland Steel Company: Early shel a 
FOR 1951 announced opening of a new 
iron ore mine—Cayia Mine — near 


Priced for Quick Action | Crystal Falls, Mich. Expected to get 


into production late in 1952 with 
annual output of 200,000 tons. 


100,000 Sq. Ft. | Company's new ore boat, Wilfred 


Sykes, completing its first full season 

MILL SPRINKLERED BUILDING of operations, as new a 

. time record for ore haulage on the 

1/2 Miles North of Loop | Great Lakes. Also increased ore car- 

Ist 5 : Ya ‘yl capacity of its fleet by length- 
strial Division will be pleased to counsel rying capacity of its fleet by leng 

Our Indie f _ ening hull of the Philip D. Block. 

| Still engaged in increasing its ingot 

capacity from 3,750,000 to 4,500,000 

Call _ tons annually by building four new 


CARL L. KINGSBURY — INDUSTRIAL DIVISION | open hearth furnaces at Indiana 
; | Harbor. Program has suffered delay 
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or manufacturing property for Sale or Lease. 


| Youngstown Sheet and Tube 

/ Company: To the $100,000,000. ex- 

_ pansion program announced and 

GARY STEEL SUPPLY CO. $40,000,000 program was announced 
HOT ROLLED e COLD ROLLED _ last October. The original program 

SHEETS-=-0 =SURIPSe = COILS involved almost 1,000,000 tons of 


ILLOUGHBY & COMPANY | from material shortages, but com- 
| pletion is expected in last half of 

put under construction early. in, 
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77 West Washington CEntral 6-5050 | 1952. 
1951 at East Chicago, an additional 
TIN PLATE e TERNE PLATE | open hearths. 
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CRawford 77-2525 in the Chicago district, as compared 


Big Expansion 
When completed it will provide 
half of the company’s total capacity 


| with former one-third. The new 
| program will round out the finish- 
ing facilities to match steelmaking 
_ capacity. The expansion will in- 
clude a 56-inch cold strip mill and 


1859 @ 1952 _ add a fourth heating furnace to the 
56-inch hot strip mill. The program 
also will make it possible to expand 


| tin plate producing facilities in the 
| near future. The new cold mill is 


expected to add about 600,000 tons 


| of cold rolling capacity, givi ng 
REAT A L about 960,000 tons of strip and tin 
| plate in the Chicago plant. Some 


_of the new capacity, particularly 
AND ingotmaking, is expected to be 

_ ready late in 1952, the remainder 
by last half of 1953. 


PA C i i. : C T FA | Republic Steel Corporation: In 


February, 1951, announced plans 


for construction of a seamless tube 
COMPANY | mill at South Chicago plant with 
_ initial production scheduled for 


April, 1952. This is the company’s 
@ first facility for making tubular 

products in this district. It will pro- 
duce in sizes from 23% up to 9% 


2300 S. SPRINGFIELD AV., CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
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inches and capacity will be 150,000 
tons annually. Output will be for 
the petroleum and gas industries as 
well as for defense purposes. Addi- 
tional ingot capacity to supply the 
new mill, which is being erected in 
existing buildings, is being provided 
by enlarging existing furnaces. 
Other facilities required for seam- 
less tube production include a new 
reheating furnace, two reeling ma- 
chines and finishing and shipping 
equipment. In August, the company 
announced that a second of nine 
70-ton electric turnaces would be 
converted from side door to top 
charging. First furnace was so con- 
verted in March, 1950. These are 
said to be the largest of their kind 


hours to 25 minutes. A 50,000-ton 
annual capacity increase per fur- 
nace results. Because of delays, work 
on the second unit was not com- 


‘The. expansion progress at South 
Chicago aggregates $26,000,000. Last 
December, the company purchased 
‘a 170-acre tract nearby the present 


no immediate plans for using the 
property. 

| Wisconsin Steel Division, Interna- 
jtional Harvester Company: Last 
| July announced expansion of pig 
liron and cokemaking facilities and 
‘modernization of the cold-finishing 
| bar department, all at South Chi- 


“new coke ovens with completion in 


| 200 tons a day or 70,000 tons a 


}furnace last year to increase pig 
jiron capacity 3,000 tons annually 
) already has been mentioned. Work 
jin the cold-finishing department, 
) completed before yearend, consisted 
fof rehabilitation and moderniza- 
‘tion, net result of which is more 
_ efficient production of cold-drawn 
| bars with some increases in output. 

Acme Steel Company: Placed in 
construction last November a $500,- 
000 storage and woodworking build- 
ing at its Riverdale plant. Comple- 
‘tion is scheduled for spring of 1952. 
_ A. Finkl and Sons Company: The 
construction of an electric furnace 
“melt shop which this Chicago manu- 
facturer of forgings undertook a 


employing top charging, which re- | 
iduces charging time from 2 to 3 | 


ipleted by yearend as contemplated. | 


‘site for future expansion. ‘There are | 


| cago, at a cost exceeding $5,260,000. | 
|The program involves building 15 | 


first half this year. These will in- | 
crease cokemaking capacity about | 


year. Enlargement OL No. L. blast~! 
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Gor the 
Defense 


of your machinery and 
equipment, use a CLEMENTS- 
CADILLAC blower-suction 
cleaner to fight Dirt, Dust, 
and Grit. It routs these 
enemies effectively, 
quickly, economi- 
cally. 


MODEL HP 
] horsepower with 
2-speed control. 


Eligible under 
C.M.P. 


[MACHINE 


TIME » MONEY 


PREVENT DAMAGE 
TO. MACHINERY 
WITH THE 


Made in 5 models 
with attachments for 
every cleaning job. 


PORTABLE COMBINATION 
BLOWER-SUCTION CLEANER 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6625 S. Narragansett Ave. Chicago 38, Ill. 
ASK YOUR MILL SUPPLY DEALER OR WRITE US FOR DATA 
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year ago encountered unanticipated | 
delays and the new facilities will. 


not be completed until some time 
in first half this year. 
pany previously has not made its 
own steel. The 
prises two 20-ton electric furnaces 
with annual capacity of 53,000 tons 
of carbon and alloy steel forging 
ingots. 

Keystone Steel and Wire Com- 
pany: Increased its steelmaking ca- 
pacity at Peoria, IIL, one-third to 
approximately 425,000 tons annually 
when it completed a new No. 4 
open hearth late in November. 
Full advantage of the increase can 


| not be taken for some time because 


of maintenance repairs to other 
furnaces and delay in delivery of 
equipment for additional finishing 
capacity under construction. An- 
other stumbling block to full utili- 


| zation of the capacity increase de- 


velopment in January in the mat- 
ter of scrap shortage. Other im- 


| provements under way are enlarged 


soaking pits and a _ modernized, 
faster blooming mill. The soaking 
pits are expected to be completed 
this spring. Extended deliveries on 
motors and other equipment are 
delaying completion of the bloom- 
ing mill project and rod mill ex- 
pansion. 

Northwestern Steel and Wire 
Company: This company is nearing 


| completion of a $13,000,000 expan- 


sion program at Sterling, Ill. <A 
year ago it was revealed that it had 
ordered a 22-foot diameter hearth, 
top charge electric furnaces, rated 
at 125-130 tons capacity each. These 
were to furnish the necessary steel 
for a 46-inch blooming mill just 
purchased. Subsequently it became 
known that the mill in question 
originally was destined for  ship- 
ment behind the iron curtain. It 
had been ordered by Poland, but 
languished for months at Newark, 
N. J., port until it was finally sold 
to Northwestern. It will roll ingots 
into blooms and slabs. Installation 
of both the mill and furnaces had 
been scheduled for completion in 
1951, but delays have postponed 
starting date to midyear 1952. 
Continental Steel Corporation: 
This company, located in Kokomo, 
Ind., completed a new $5,000,000 
rod mill to produce wire rods. It 
replaces outmoded facilities. 


This com- . 


installation com- - 
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ROSPECTS for vast additional 

sales for the television industry, 
especially in areas not now served 
by transmitting stations as well as 
those which have not yet been 
reached with the coaxial cable carry- 
ing top ranking network programs, 
indicate a favorable outlook for 
the Muter Company. 

For more than 30 years the com- 
pany and its predecessors have sup- 
plied various component parts to 
the radio industry and then to the 
new and phenomenally successful 
television industry. Television 
promises to be a considerably more 
valuable customer than radio be- 
cause a television receiver requires 
many more component parts than 
a radio. Moreover, because of the 
higher voltages used in television 
receivers, the component parts must 
be of better quality. 


Sells All Electronic Leaders 


The Muter Company sells radio 
and television parts to all the lead- 
ing radio and television manufac- 
turers in the United States and 
Canada. These parts include a wide 
variety of resistors, switches, spring 
assemblies, transformers, condensers, 
coils, and antenna loops. The great 
| bulk of the company’s sales total 
goes to 30 leading makers of radios 
| and television receivers. 
| Since the end of World War II 

Muter has strengthened its position 
in the parts field by acquiring three 
companies engaged in the manu- 
/ facture of loudspeakers. “Two of 
the companies are large, well estab- 
lished firms. The Rola Company, 
Cleveland, O., was acquired in Sep- 
/ tember, 1945, for $615,000 in cash, 
‘and in November, 1948, Muter com- 
pleted the purchase of all out 
standing stock of the Jensen Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, for 
$822,500, of which $420,000 was in 


Middle West 


Kieviews of Middle-Western Companies 


'. NICHOLSON 


cash and the balance was in the 
form of 46,000 Muter common 
shares. In June, 1949, the machin- 
ery, equipment, usable inventories 
and patent applications of Radio 
Speakers, Inc., were purchased for 
$80,000. 

The acquisitions of these com- 
panies gave Muter additional di- 
versification as well as the benefit 
of well known names in the radio 
and television parts field. The Rola 
Company, established in 1924, is a 
large producer of loudspeakers, sold 
only to manufacturers of radio and 
television receivers. Rola also man- 
ufactures other television compo- 
nents such as deflection yokes, hori- 
zontal deflection transformers, audio 
output, vertical output, vertical 
blocking oscillator transformers, and 
filter chokes. 

During World War II the Rola 
company’s entire production was 
converted to making a high preci- 
sion line of transformers, headsets, 
head esete.a da pit OFS. microphone 
switches and hydrophones, used in 
connection with the highly secret 
Sonobuoy equipment. In 1950 the 
company’s sales totaled $6,883,075, 
as compared with $14,389,725 con- 
solidated sales reported by the 
Muter Company. For the first six 
months of 1951 Rola’s sales were 
$4,095,196, while consolidated net 
sales of the parent company and its 
subsidiaries totaled $6,272,647. 


Jensen “Firsts” 

The Jensen Company, organized 
in 1927, has contributed many 
“firsts” in the development of Joud- 
speakers. ‘The company produces a 
wide variety of speakers, including 
a complete line for all types of 
radio and television receivers, for 
public address systems, for theaters, 
for intercommunication systems, and 
for military uses. Jensen introduced 


UNDERWRITERS’ CERTIFIED 


NEVER BEFORE 

HAS IT BEEN POSSIBLE 
TO SO EFFECTIVELY 
PROTECT FROM FIRE 
AT SO LOW A COST 


ALBi 


has been critically tested 
and approved 

by the foremost authorities 
in the fire prevention field. 


ALBI 

is in wide use today 

by the Military Services, 

by Federal & State Agencies, 
by Municipalities and 

by private industry. 


ALBI 

quickly and simply provides 
the vital, immediate control 
that makes the difference 
between minor and total loss, 
often life and death. 


But seeing is believing 


For the sake of your own 
safety, the safety of your 
employees and your possibly 
irreplaceable buildings and 
equipment you should 
investigate ALBI. 


At no obligation we will 
arrange a personal 
demonstration. 


Phone or write, 


ALBI APPLICATORS, INC. 


228 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Financial-6-1055 


PHOENIX 
TRIMMING CO. 


Woven Nylon 
Webbing 


Heavy Cotton 
Webbing 


Merchandise Mart Plaza 
2000 N. Racine 


SUperior 7-8799 
Lincoln 9-6414 


GERHARDT F. MEYNE COMPANY 


BUILDERS 


Financial 6-3377 


7 S. Dearborn St. 


Quality Products for Your 
Home and Your Car 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO RECEIVERS 


AUTO INSTRUMENTS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


“ALEMITE” LUBRICATING SYSTEMS AND LUBRICANTS 
‘SOUTH WIND” CAR HEATERS “‘BASSICK” CASTERS 
“STEWART” DIE CASTINGS 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
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the first commercial coaxial two- : 
way loudspeaker, and in May, 1950, , 
the company announced a new tri-: 
axial speaker that consists of three : 
distinct loudspeaker units combined | 
_ into one assembly no larger than | 
a conventional 15-inch speaker. The : 


speaker is designed for high fidelity 


reproduction and the company’ 
claims it has a range four times that . 


of the average loudspeaker. 
In the military field the Jensen 


| division’s most spectacular product | 
_is a new highpowered loudspeaker ° 


designed to override the extremely | 


high noise levels of battle. In still 


air, voices can be heard over this. 


loudspeaker to distances up to ten 


| miles. 


The Jensen products are sold not 
only to manufacturers but also 


through radio and electronics parts | 


out the nation. The company’s own 


| distributors in many cities through- 


sales representatives are maintained - 


hina 2 Chiles, 


The parent company’s plant close : 
to the downtown section of Chr - 
cago, and the Jensen plant in the: 
Clearing Industrial District on Chi- - 


_cago’s south side, have a combined 


floor area of about 135,000 square : 


feet and 


are wholly-owned. The: 


Rola division occupies about 100, - 


000 square feet of leased space in 
Cleveland. 


The parent company was incor- 


28, 1929, as the Compo Manufac- 
turing Company, and the present 
title was adopted in December of 
the following year. Leslie F. Muter, 


| porated in Illinois on September - 


president of the company, first en-. 


tered the radio parts manufacturing 
business in 1921. 


Sales Climb 


The record breaking volume of 


_ television production in 1950 was; 
| reflected in a rise in net sales of 


the Muter Company and its sub-- 


| sidiaries to $14,389,725 from a pre-. 
| vious record of $7,907,573 for 1949. 


Net earnings for 1950 totaled $1,-. 


034,200, equal to $1.59 a share on 
651,200 shares. 


Muter Company’s report for the 


_ year 1951 is expected to show net 

sales in the neighborhood of $12,-- 
000,000, and net income of about 90 | 
| cents a 


share. Sales for the first 
quarter of 1952 are running about 
60 to 70 per cent of the 1951 first 
quarter when volume aggregated 


| $4,520,000. However, sales this year 


ee 
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are on a much sounder basis than 
in the first three months a year ago 
when “scare” buying induced by 
the Korean war was prevalent, Mr. 
Muter declares. 

The company has defense orders 
on its books but this business has 
not attained large volume because 
of the unwillingness of military pro- 


-curement agencies to freeze designs 


and order in larger quantities. 
Following is a comparison of sales 


-and earnings figures for ten years 


1941 to 1950: 


Net Net Per 

Sales Income Share+ 
1950 ____ $14,389,725 $1,034,200 $1.59 
1949 _..—s-_ 7,907,573 453,265 1.53 
1948 __—- 6 400,764 389,184 131 
1947 _... 7,209,140 424,018 1.70 
1946 __ _ 5,542,609 406,909 1.66 
1945... 2,280,785* 70,095 0.29 
1944 ss 2,462,444* 112,343 0.56 
1943 2,014,757* 95,691 0.47 
£0497 },239,788* 64,360 0.32 
OF) 1,242,133 28,5013, 5-014 


*After renegotiation. 

After loss on sales of securities, which 
reduced net after taxes by $29,061. 

+Based on the following shares: 1950— 
651,200; 1948-49 — 296,000; 1947 — 250,000; 
1945-46—245,000; 1941-44—202,000. 


The decision of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to lift the 
ban on new television transmitter 
stations which has been in effect 
since September, 1948, is expected 
to provide a large new market for 
receivers and a corresponding in- 
crease in the demand for the Muter 
Company’s products. It has been 
estimated that telecasting station 
equipment already manufactured or 
for which materials are already on 
hand, would permit the addition of 
more than 200 new stations to the 
109 now in operation. Another pos- 
sible source of new business is the 
replacement of the small screen 
television receivers that predomi- 
nated in the first several years of 
large scale production with receivers 
having larger viewing screens. 


Color TV 

The outcome of the contest be- 
tween the systems for color television 
developed by Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the Radio Corporation 
of America is of considerable sig- 
nificance to The Muter Company. 
The electronic system developed by 
RCA and greatly favored by many 
television set manufacturers in pref- 
erence to the mechanical color 
wheel in the CBS color receiver, 
calls for a receiver roughly equiva- 
lent to three ordinary receivers in 
terms of the number of tubes used. 


If the electronic system of color 
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How do you like your copies 


On many different kinds of paper and card stocks? In a variety of 
sizes ranging from 3” x 5” to 9” x 16"? Duplicated on both sides of the 
paper? In rich black or even several colors duplicated at one time? 


Do you like your copies duplicated at speeds up to 180 a minute, 
with new ease of operation, and low over-all cost? 


If you do, you'll want to know about MODERN mimeographing, 
the process that gives you ‘Balanced Duplicating.”’ Send the coupon 
below for a free portfolio of samples. A. B. Dick mimeograph prod- 
ucts are for use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


— AB: DICK 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. Co-352 


5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Ilinois 
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mimeographing samples. 
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HERE’ { 
yigues? at Bean” 


right in the Heart of the 


KENWOOD 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


p> The above illustration is from an architectural render- 


ing of a new plant of Universal Sheet and Strip Steel 
Company at 50th and California. 


p> This will be their headquarters plant including a 75,000 
square foot crane-type warehouse building and 9,200 
square foot office building. 


> The warehouse will be equipped with the newest and 
latest electric cranes and steel handling equipment. 
The office building will have paneled walls and latest 
features in the executive offices. 


pm You too can have a new plant built to your require- 
ments and financed on either a purchase contract or 
long term lease. 


KENWOOD Manufacturing District is served by 
2 Belt Railroads, street-cars and bus service. Has 
all utilities in and excellent labor supply. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST— Owners 
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television ultimately prevails, the 

receivers will use many more of the 

type of parts manufactured by the — 
Muter Company. 

Color television presumably could 
have an additional important effect 
—it might render the black and 
white receivers obsolete if viewers 


' are willing to make as much sacri- 


fice to obtain the color receiver as 
they made to purchase their first 
television set. 

On December 27, 1951, the Muter 
Company arranged new financing 
which added more than $400,000 to 
its working capital. A ten-year loan 
of $1,000,000 was negotiated with 
an insurance company and two Chi- 
cago banks. About $540,000 of the 
new loan was used to retire all ex- 
isting unsecured and mortgage debt. 
The new loan is to be paid off at 


| the rate of 10 per cent each year. 


The company also made provision 
for a V-loan. 


Capitalization 

The company’s capital stock con- 
sists of 1,000,000 authorized shares 
with par value of 50 cents a share, 
of which 651,200 shares are out- 
standing. A dividend of 100 per 
cent in stock was paid in May, 
1950, and a 10 per cent dividend 
in stock was distributed in January, 
1951. In 1936 the company effected 
a 20 for 1 stock split. 


Several offerings of capital shares 
have been made to the public. In 
May, 1945, an offering of 108,000 
shares was made, of which 90,000 
were for the account of the presi- 
dent of the company. Warrants for 
25,000 shares, sold to the under- 
writers of the offering, were exer- 
cised in December, 1945. An offer- 
ing of 5,000 shares was made in 
April, 1947, with the proceeds going 
to increase working capital. An- 
other offering in March, 1950, to- 
taling 53,000 common shares, did 
not represent company financing. 
The stock is listed on the Midwest 
Stock Exchange and the New York 
Curb Exchange. 

Cash dividends were instituted in 
1934 when five cents a share was 
paid, and have continued each year, 
since. In 1951 payments totaled 60 
cents a_ share, against 45 cents a 
share on a smaller number of shares 
in 1950. Payments in other recent 
years, on the basis of stock outstand- 
ing at the end of the year, were: 
1947-49, 60 cents; 1946, 50 cents; 
1945, 25 cents 1944, 221% cents. 


4 
= 
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NVESTMENTS 


in industrial de- 

velopments in the Chicago Indus- 
trial Area during February totalled 
$13,030,000, compared with $31,114,- 
000 in February, 1951. These ex- 
-penditures were for the construction 
of new industrial plants, expansions 
of existing buildings, and the ac- 
quisition of land or buildings for 
industrial purposes. 


Caterpillar Tractor Corporation 
will expand its plant in Joliet. 


Yeomans Brothers Company, 1433 
Dayton street, manufacturer of 
pumps, air compressors, sewage 
treatment equipment, etc., 1s con- 
structing a one-story factory in the 
Clearing District in Melrose Park. 
The plant will contain 92,000 
square feet of floor space. Louis 
B. Beardslee and Company, broker. 


General Controls, Inc., Glendale 
is building a 60,000 
square foot plant at 8062 McCor- 


mick boulevard near Oakton street 


in Skokie. J. Emil Anderson and 
Son, general contractor. 


Marvel Metal Products Company, 
1100 S. Central Park avenue, is con- 


1 structing a plant at 3129 W. 43rd 


street in the Central Manufacturing 
District. A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., 
architect; Inland Construction Com- 


| pany, general contractor. 


Granite Improvement Company 
has purchased the steel warehouse 
at 5800 S. Seeley avenue from Ben- 
jamin Wolff Steel Company. Hogan 
and Farwell, Inc., brokers. 


Delta Star Electric Company, sub- 
sidiary of H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., 2437 W. Fulton street, is con- 
structing two additions to its plant. 


Sun Steel Company, subsidiary of 
M. S. Kaplan Company, 1700 W. 


74th place, has acquired the one- 


Industrial 
Developments 


eee tim the Chicago Area 


story building at 7450 S. Ashland 
avenue. 


Multi-Tron Laboratories, Inc., 
5512 W. Harrison street, will con- 
struct a new plant at 9801 W. 
Roosevelt Road in Westchester 
where it will manufacture electronic 
tubes. The one-story building will 
contain 20,000 square feet of floor 
area. 


Bliss and Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, 
is adding about 15,000 square feet 
of manufacturing space to its plant. 
The company is a cold finisher 
of steel coils, bars and_ shafting. 


Rival Packing Company, 4500 S. 
Tripp avenue, pet food producer, 
will construct a two-story addition 
to its plant. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives, 
Inc., will construct a 16,000 square 
foot factory at 5300 S. Knox avenue. 
The plant will produce nails and 
other wire products and do gal- 
vanizing of sheet steel and wire. 
Arthur E. Nelson, contractor; 
Kocher Busse and DeKreek, archi- 
tects; T. G. Swetz, real estate broker. 


Elliott Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany, 4523 W. Fifth avenue, is con- 
structing an addition to its plant. 
Olsen and Urbain, architects; Camp- 
bell - Lowrie - Lautermilch Corpora- 
tion, general contractors. 


‘Anderson, Inc., 6603 Diversey ave- 
nue, is expanding its tool shop by 
10,000 square feet of floor area. 


Cullman Wheel Company, 1348 
W. Atgeld avenue, is building a 
Dlatteste core NN. Waylle vavenue 
The company manufactures sprock- 
ets, couplings and speed reducers. 


Blitz Auto Body, Inc., D501 Ss: 


State street, has purchased a larger 
structure at 2430 Indiana avenue. 
Browne and Storch, Inc., brokers. 
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Install 
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@ Easy to install 
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combustion 
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@ Meets Municipal codes 


@ Calibrated in Ringelmonn 
units 


@ Alarm or visual indication 
@ Two time-delay circuits 


@ Used by leading stoker 
companies and recom- 
mended for use with over- 
fire air control equipment. 


@ One year guarantee 


Ask for Bulletin 105 


Mfrs. of Photoelectric Equipment 
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1711 Terra Cotta PI., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Asphalt Mastic Floors 
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FULTON ASPHALT 
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CHICAGO 1 
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Chicago 20 
1420 


SERVICE MACHINE COMPANY: 


SEE YOU AT A. S. T. E. SHOW BOOTH No. 


EARL M. SCHWEMM AGENCY 


INDIVIDUAL LIFE CONTRACTS: 
A complete line of diversified contracts, 
Single Premium Life. 

ANNUITIES: 
Single Premium Immediate, Single Premium Temporary. 
tirement, Single Premium Deferred. 

GROUP CONTRACTS: 
Group Life, Wholesale Group Life, Group Accident and Health, Group Hospi- 
talization, Group Annuities. (With Guaranteed Rates). 

GROUP PERMANENT 

PENSION TRUSTS a Specialty. Specially designed Group Annuity Contract for Profit 
Sharing Plans. 

WOMEN’S PREFERRED RISKS: 
than previously used. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


135 So. La Salle Street ASSURANCE COMPANY Chicago 3, Illinois 


from One Year Renewable Term to 


Annual Premium Re- 


Rates based on more favorable mortality assumptions 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


Well-established manufacturers will find it ad- 
vantageous to obtain financing by long term 
mortgage or by Sale-lease plan. Let us help you. 


Here are a few types of businesses we have aided 
with Industrial Financing directly or 
through their banks 


PRINTERS TOYS 
RETAIL STORES CANDY 
ELECTRICAL GOODS PERFUME 


LIGHT MANUFACTURERS DAIRY PRODUCTS 


BAIRD & WARNER 


Central 1855 


215 No. Dearborn St. 
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All-American Tool Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1014 W. Fullerton 


avenue, is constructing a plant at — 


8037 W. Lawndale avenue, Skokie. 
The company produces filing ma- 
chinery. B. J. Regnell, general con- 
tractor. 

American -Steel Foundries, in ad- 
dition to taking over the armor 
plate plant operated by the com- 
pany during World War II, is con- 
structing a chemical laboratory on 
its premises. 

Industrial Tubes, Inc., is con- 
structing an 8,000 square foot plant 
in Geneva, Ill., for the manufacture 
of electronic equipment. 


Weber Insulations, Inc., 4821 
Railroad avenue, East Chicago, 
Ind., has purchased a_ three-acre 


tract of land at 2021 Gary road 
in East Chicago. The tract is im- 
proved with a 12,000 square foot 
warehouse. Browne and _ Storch, 
Inc.,. broker. 

Neptune Packing Company, 2424 


S. Canal street, will build a plant 


at 30th street and Union Avenue. 
The firm produces canned fish 
products. ‘Tuchschmidt and Associ- 
ates, architects. 

G&M 
N. Noble 
square feet 


Metal Fabricators, 539 
street, will add 8200 
to its plant. Tuch- 
schmidt and Associates, architects. 
Enduro Tool and Engineering 
Company, 4134 W. Chicago avenue, 
will construct an addition to its 
plant. A. W. Kirschenbaum, archi- 
tect. 


Hush Bumpers, Inc., a newly 
organized firm to make rubber 
bumper guards, has acquired a 


plant at 1901 N. Hermitage avenue. 

Mykroy, Inc., manufacturer of 
electric equipment, formerly of Ar- 
lington Heights has purchased a 
building with additional acreage 
in Wheeling. J. J. Harrington and 
Company, broker. 

B. H. Bunn Company, 7605 S. 
Vincennes avenue, is building a 
plant at 7616 S. Yale avenue. The 
company makes tying and _packag- 
ing machinery. 

Frederick Post Company, 3650 N. 
Avondale avenue, manufacturer of 
drawing room equipment, is con- 
structing an addition to its plant. 
W. Fred Dolke, architect. 


U. S. Foot Appliances Corpora- 
tion, 4021 Broadway, has purchased 
the one-story brick factory building 
at 2510 Montrose avenue. Arthur 
Rubloff and Company, broker. 
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Here’s Why Materials Pinch Will Not End 


(Continued from page 30) 


dence, however, is in. Hints have 
been coming for some time, in 
speeches by Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson, in official re- 
ports, and in Congressional studies 
of the defense effort. 

_ The first came from Wilson when 
-he went down to New Orleans to 
dedicate a new Kaiser aluminum 
plant. He sought to accentuate the 
positive: “The contribution this 
plant will make to the nation’s 
arsenal will be very welcome, I as- 
Sure you... . Only recently we had 
to notify civilian industrial users 
they would be allocated in the first 
quarter of 1952 only 20 per cent of 
what they used in the first quarter 
,of 1950.” But he could not entirely 
eliminate the negative: “The pinch 
on our economy is going to make 
itself felt more and more. We had 
a certain amount of fat to carry us 
well over the beginning stages of 
| the mobilization program. That fat 
is being dissipated now and we shall 
know what it is to live a leaner 
| existence. . . . Shortages will be- 
|} come more and more apparent.” 

| He eased gingerly into mention 
|of the new date estimated as the 
1 turning point in the materials short- 
ages by stating that delivery of mili- 
tary end-items, now running at the 
irate of $2 billion a month, would 
) reach “a peak of about $4 billion 
_a month in 1953.” The military pro- 
} duction peak is of course the signifi- 
cant factor in the date for a letup 
| in the materials demand. 


Warning Made Clear 


In his latest quarterly report to 
| Congress, Wilson made the warning 
| plainer. “The outlook for the re- 
| mainder of the year,” he Sal Cea 
| not fully clear, but we can be sure 
the ‘pinch’ will continue into 1953. 
The requirements of the military 
/and atomic energy programs for 
most materials will either continue 
at the same levels throughout 1952 
or rise slightly. The production of 
steel and aluminum should also rise 
somewhat during the year but the 
'main results of the expansion pro- 
grams will not be felt until late in 
1952 and in 1953. Any significant 
‘expansion of our copper supplies 


cannot be expected until even 
later.” 

When the Defense Production 
Administration 
ments of steel, copper, and alumi- 
num for the second quarter of 1952, 
what Wilson had been saying came 
true in terms of facts and figures. 
Generally speaking it represented a 
cutback of 10 per cent below first 


announced allot- 
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quarter levels for producers of con- 
sumer durable goods. 

The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, surveying the field in its 
annual report, concluded that for 
small manufacturers 1952 would be 
the year of decision, commenting 
gloomily that it would be a year in 
which they had “nothing to fear but 
tomorrow.” ‘The committee added, 
“As each day brings a tightening 
of the materials shortage and sur- 
vival prospects wane, there is little 
they can do but wait and hope.” 

While this may be an unneces- 
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sarily dim view, it calls for some 
examination of the reasons for the 
stretchout of the production peak. 

One reason was wastefulness in 
unrealistic planning of production 
with pre-crisis schedules put down 
on paper without adequate relation 
to the supply of materials. Wilson 
reported recently that one jet en- 
gine production schedule drafted 
before mobilization got started 
called for more nickel than could 
be found in the entire world. 

More significant than this, how- 
ever, was the fact that as fighting 
proceeded it became apparent that 
the weapons we had used in World 
War II were simple and inexpen- 
sive compared to those with which 
we had to wage battle now. The 
greed for materials displayed by to- 
day’s defense production is illus- 
trated in the fact that the F-86, a 
jet fighter, weighs about 50 per 
cent more than the piston driven 
P-51, which was the comparable 
weapon of 1944 and 1945. 


Jets Gulp Material 


Plane for plane, three to four 
times the amount of material goes 
into a jet of any class as into the 
propeller plane of the same type. 
Some of the new jet bombers which 
we are trying to develop require 
electronic equipment which alone 
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costs more than twice the entire 
cost of a B-29. 

Constant improvement in jet de-— 
sign also tends for inefficiency in 
the use of materials, since it calls 
for constant modifications, and this 
affects other weapons besides air- 
planes. One jet plane now being 
produced has to undergo changes 
at a modification center as soon as 
it comes off the line—and the 
changes cost as much as a B-29. 
Advent of war would of course 
bring freezes in design in the inter- 
est of all-out production, but mean- 
time the effort to keep up with 
scientific advancement maintains an 
added drain on materials. 


Foreign Requirement 


Back of such production factors 
are such major elements in national 
policy as the meeting of foreign 
requirements. One example is the 
granting of a million tons of steel 
to Great Britain, announced at the 
close of the Truman-Churchill talks. 

This announcement came after 
second quarter steel allotments had 
been set. Since it contemplates sub- 
tracting that tonnage from U. S. 
output during the current calendar 
year, it will be felt in the third and 
fourth quarter allotments. Fortu- 
nately British and U. S. steel needs 
complemented each other fairly 


“Never mind what I call the administration — 
that’s no way for a boy to talk!” 
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well. We will ship the steel in types 
of which we have the greatest sup- 
ply, so that the pinch will not be as 
tight as it might otherwise be. 

A recent incident in Washington 
illustrates how foreign policy influ- 
ences our actions in these ticklish 
days. Several Washington churches 
engaged in building or expansion 
found themselves unable to get al- 
lotments of steel from NPA. One 
“was a mosque being erected by the 
Moslems who have become fairly 
numerous among the diplomats rep- 
resented in this country. 

The denial of steel occurred at 
the height of political disturbances 
in the Arab world, at a time when 
the U. S. was most anxious to dis- 
play friendliness to the Arab na- 
tions. The State Department inter- 
ceded and got the Moslems — but 
not the others — the steel needed to 
complete the mosque. It was a 
trifling amount —some four tons — 
but it highlighted an attitude of 
concern about maintaining good 
relations abroad that may crop up 
from time to time in the doling out 
| of what we have to supply. 


Atomic Program Needs 

Right behind the decision on 
British steel came the news that the 
government plans a major expan- 
sion of atomic energy production, 
a program of something like $5 or 
| $6 billion, with all that implies in 
demand for basic metals. In the 
light of such developments, a 12- 
month postponement of the esti- 
mated peak in shortages seems on 
the conservative side. 

How will this picture affect the 
| manufacturer engaged in producing 
civilian supply items? It revives the 
prospect of the “death sentence” on 
non-essential industry, which be- 
came a threat early in the mobili- 
| zation program. At that time it was 
allayed by a feeling that the eco- 
nomic dislocations created by forc- 
ing non-defense producers out of 
business would be more of a dis- 
advantage than the saving in criti- 
cal materials. The longer and more 
intense the pinch becomes, the 
greater the temptation will be to 
chop deeper and deeper into less 
essential industry. 

Offsetting this will be the gov- 
‘ernment’s concern over unemploy- 
ment. It was an increase in jobless- 


‘ness in Detroit — pointed up by the 
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politically potent auto unions — that 
led DPA to make an exception to 
the downward trend in second quar- 
ter allotments for the automobile 
industry, which was better treated 
in the award of controlled materials 
than other segments of the civilian 
economy. 


Passenger Car Cuts 

Production of passenger cars for 
the second quarter was authorized 
at 930,000 units, even though only 
enough carbon steel was allotted to 
make 900,000, and only enough 
copper and aluminum to make 
800,000. The total authorization was 
the same as for the first quarter, 
and Ralph S. Trigg, deputy admin- 
istrator, was frank to state that “ex- 
tensive consideration was given to 
the unemployment situation in the 
Detroit area, which could be di- 
rectly attributable to reduced auto- 
mobile and truck manufacture.” 

Not everywhere will workers be 
as closely and effectively organized 
to make their power felt in an elec- 
tion year in connection with Wash- 
ington’s decisions affecting the in- 
dustrial economy. But where they 
are, this factor will tend to soften 
the severity of cuts. 

Small business as a group also is 
likely to get preferred treatment 
as a result of its political appeal 
among members of Congress seek- 
ing re-election. By now, all procur- 
ing agencies are well aware of Con- 
gressional solicitude toward small 
business, and recently the Depart- 
ments of Defense and Commerce 
organized a program for direct as- 
sistance to firms threatened with 
failure as a result of metal curtail- 
ments. ‘They initiated a series of 
clinics but their efforts were mainly 
to find military work for the threat- 
ened companies, which would en- 
title them to more metal. 

In their efforts to keep alive, alert 
manufacturers in the civilian pro- 
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& 
duction field probably will preter, 
if they c 


cannot shift to defense pro- 
duction, to rely on a tip from the | 


Office of Defense Mobilization, . 
rather than on the hope of success- 


ful political pressure. Says ODM: 


“The outlook for individual busti- - 
nesses during the period of tight . 
supply will depend to a great ex-- 
tent upon their ingenuity in mak- - 
ing the most of the metals they re- | 


ceive. 


-economy for substituting plentiful 


materials — including certain kinds 


of steel—for scarce materials are: 
almost unlimited. The experience ' 


The opportunities in our: 


| 


of a number of individual concerns, , 
of all sizes, has shown how produc- - 


tion rates can be kept up through 


conservation and substitution meas- - 


ures.” 


Using Substitutes 


Substitution and conservation de- - 
vices developed in military produc: - 


tion 


include the use of steel for: 


copper in shell cases, titanium for: 
certain aircraft parts which have: 


been made of stainless steel, and 


experiments are being made in the: 


” 


use of “leaner 
turbine blades.* 


ODM says that industry has been 


chrome alloys for ° 


substituting aluminum for copper’ 
in electrical equipment so that a. 


“significant proportion” 
formerly used for conductors will 


of copper ° 


be saved. This, of course, is draw- - 
ing on one scarce material to save ' 
another, but our aluminum produce- - 
tion promises to expand much more : 


quickly. 


In general, the civilian manufac- - 


turer can be assured that his own 
ingenuity in substituting materials 


will be a better guarantee of con- - 


tinued production than appeals to 
the government while the real pinch 
of the defense program is on. 

*Por 
vital subject, see “The Search for Alter- 


nate Materials,” by Dr. Edwin L. Gustus, 
CommMercr, March, 1951. 


How Fast Can We Thaw Prices? 


(Continued from page 27) 


out. Thus it was no real surprise 
to find that ceiling regulations have 
been lifted for such diverse prod- 
ucts as: 

Stamped envelopes and paper; 
experimental chemicals and rubber; 


some 200 crude botanical drugs 
(ranging alphabetically from Adam 
and Eve root to yerbasanta, and 
including such exotic herbs as sting- 
ing nettle leaves and wahoo bark); 
sphygmo-oscillometers, which 


g 


a more detailed discussion of this | 


are 
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machines for registering blood pres- 
sure; oriental rugs; wigs and tou- 
pees; hand decorated used bottles; 
CARE relief packages; a list of 
specialty foods which are imported 
in consumer-sized containers, such 
as Hollandaise sauce and cocktail 
mushrooms. OPS freed corn cobs 
from control because they are a 
basic material used in furfural, and 
Serfural is a chemical important to 
defense production. The canned 
fried worms were taken care of by 
Amendment 8 to GOR 7. Such 
are the workings of bureaucracy. 

Decontrol, however, has begun to 
take on more serious aspects since 
the beginning of this year, for two 
reasons: (1) some commodities were 
selling so far below their ceilings 
that price control seemed unneces- 
sary; and (2) as one of his last offi- 
cial acts before he resigned to run 
for the Democratic nomination as 
senator from Ohio, Price Stabilizer 
‘Michael DiSalle set up an OPS 


of decontrol. 


Decontrol Prospects 
The latter development makes 
it worthwhile to examine seriously 
the prospects for decontrol. Di- 
Salle gave the committee a three- 
part mandate: 


_ 1. “To explore critically and con- 
| tinuously the question of decontrol 
in specific areas where price pres- 
sures, at the moment, are largely 
7" 

. “To explore all possible means 
is reducing or eliminating any 
burdens of computation, record- 
keeping or reporting which our 
} regulations impose in areas which 
} remain under ceiling but where 
ceilings are, at any par ticular time, 
not effective; and 

“To develop standards under 
f Bich we can continuously test 

whether decontrol is feasible, and, 
hen it becomes feasible, to pro- 
) vide an orderly and objective pro- 
| cedure for its accomplishment.” 
| Just what commodities have been 
selling below ceiling, and how far 
| below? OPS has been making stren- 
uous efforts to find out, and its 
| statisticians say that doing so is one 

of the most baffling questions they: 

have faced. 

The arguments in favor of decon- 
trol include these: 

Ceilings are unnecessary in the 

areas where prices are well below 
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them now and show no signs of 
rising. 

Retention of ceilings means a lot 
of extra paper work that could be 
avoided. 

Introduction of new commodities 
in the under-ceiling price field, for 
which there is no base period, calls 
for unnecessary computation of 
ceilings. 

As long as prices remain below 
OPS ceilings, retention of ceilings 
tends to keep the markets de- 
pressed, and roll backs tend to keep 
buyers off the market in the hope 
that prices will come down more. 

Finally, the proponents of de- 
control under these circumstances 
charge that retaining ceilings repre- 
sents a bureaucratic insistence on 
controls for the sake of controls, 
a charge which the bureaucrats 
hotly deny. 

Perhaps it is recognition of the 
pressure being built up by these 
arguments that prompted creation 
of the study committee. Inquiry 
at OPS, however, makes it clear 
that the agency is approaching the 
problem with the strong feeling 
that any important decontrol must 
walt. 

Foremost in the minds of OPS 
is the belief that the real inflation- 
ary pressure of the mobilization 
program is just beginning —and 
that it is going to last a lot longer 
than originally anticipated, because 
of the stretchout of the production 
peak. It is doubtful if any of the 


policy officials of the price agency 
believes that decontrol can become 
an important factor in the economy _ 
generally before the middle of 1953, 
when defense production is sched- 
uled to level off. 

“What people feared when the 
price freeze went into effect is 
precisely what today is rapidly be- 
coming a fact,” Di Salle told Con- 
gress. “Today the economy is rapidly 
approaching the situation the mere 
fear of which a year ago caused 
frantic inflation.” 

This is the main anti-decontrol 
argument: because of speculation 
and the fear of inflation, prices 
were “fantastically” high at the time 
the freeze went into effect, and 
the fact that some have dropped 
since then is no reason for remov- 
ing ceilings. Prices are still high 
compared with pre-Korea levels, the 
markets are volatile, and the spots 
now showing softness may prove 
to be nothing «more than a_back- 
lash from the frenzied rise which 
led to controls. 

OPS chose to illustrate this argu- 
ment with some figures on tallow 
which it presented to Congress. 
The price of inedible prime or 
extra tallow in tankcars at Chicago 
was 4.75 cents a pound on June 
24, 1950, the day before the Korean 
attack. It rose to a peak of 18.75 
cents on Jan. 12, 1951. Its ceiling 
price was fixed on March 8, 1951, 
under CPR 6, Amendment 2, at 
14.75 cents. Its market price at 
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“the time of the study was 7.87 
cents. 


OPS proposed that instead of 
lifting the regulation, the ceiling 
be rolled back to 10.5 cents. This, 
it stated, would permit issuance of 
a regulation holding soap prices at 
current market levels, which were 
below ceiling levels. “We bélieve,” 
it said, “that the proposed ceilings, 
both for tallow and soap, are en- 
tirely fair and equitable, and bear 
a reasonable relationship to prices 
of other commodities.” 


| 
: 


Speculative Boom? 


Continuing with its general argu- 
ment, OPS stated: 


“If another speculative boom 
should occur it would start in al- 
most all these cases (meaning the 
areas of price softness) from a price 
level which is already substantially 
higher than pre-Korea, and infla- 
tionary levels might be reached all 
the faster. OPS cannot easily and 
quickly recontrol when this hap- 
pens. A freeze regulation can be 
issued with reasonable speed, but 
we have had enough bad experience 
with distortions resulting from the 
general freeze to be fearful of this 
method. It takes time to consult 
industry advisory committees, study 
all the relevant facts, and to write 
regulations that are both fair and 
| effective. 
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there is a definitive limit to a price 

rise, then the number of buyers 
| becomes less and less the nearer the 
| price comes to the ceiling. Specula- 
' tors lose their incentives and busi- 
| 
| 
| 
. 


ness men lose their fears of an in- 
definite rise. 

“Once you decontrol a major 
commodity that is far below ceiling, 
or perhaps not so very speculative, 
you are under great pressure to de- 
control others, closer to ceilings and 
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| “Another barrier to decontrol of 

| important commodity prices is its 

effect on wage controls. Decontrol 

| of prices in a major segment of the 
economy would create strong pres- 

: sures for decontrol of wages or 
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workers in that area of the econ 
omy. But it is clearly impossible to 
decontrol the wages of the workers | 
in an apparel factory and retain 
control of those of steel or chemi- 
cal workers in a plant across the 
street.” 

All of these arguments would 
lose weight if the nation reached 
a period of demobilization or de- 
clining defense demands on_ the 
economy. Thus the underlying de- 
fense of OPS against those who 
argue for decontrol is the real fact 
that we are still on the climb as 
to mobilization. 


Congressional Changes? 


There is, however, another branch 
of government which will have 
something to say on the subject. 
The defense production act, which 
includes the price control authority, 
comes up for renewal again before 
June 30. Congress has not yet be- 
gun to sort out its ideas for changes, 
but several possibilities may be fore- 
seen on the basis of approaches be- 
ing discussed by the legislators sery- 
ing on the committees involved. 
The drive of forces seeking various 
forms of decontrol may be expressed 
in one or all of the following chan- 
nels: 


A new “Capehart amendment,” 
which would extend and bring up 
to date the cost increase allowance 
factors of the 1951 law. 


Specific exemptions from the law, 
such as that of last year which ex- 
empted barbers and beauticians 
from control. The “soft price” in- 
dustries mentioned above have al- 
ready been heard from by individu- 
al legislators, and the cotton textile 
industry has been especially active 
in presenting its case. 

Some formula for automatic de- 
control, such as that proposed un- 
successfully last year by Senator 
William Fulbright of Arkansas, un- 
der which commodities would be 
removed from price control when- 
ever they fell 2 per cent or more 
below the ceilings. 

One way of getting complete de- 
control, of course, would be for 
Congress to refuse to extend the 
price regulation authority in the 
law. Congressmen will find strong 
election year pressures in favor of 
decontrol, but in the midst of the 
present national crisis there is no 
thought in Washington that the 
lid will be lifted entirely. 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


ENATOR Johnson of Colorado, 

Chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, on January 10 introduced 
19 bills, numbered S. 2348 to S. 
2366 inclusive, proposing major 
amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Of the 19 bills, 12 di- 
rectly affect motor carrier trans- 
portation, four deal with railroad 
transportation, one with water 
transportation, and two are Oleed 
general nature. Senators Johnson 
and Bricker were co-sponsors of 
three of the measures while the rest 
were introduced “by request.” Some 
of the provisions of the proposed 
legislation include extending the 
long-and-short-haul provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to motor 
common carriers; restricting the 
agricultural and fish exemption in 
connection with motor carrier trans- 
portation; restricting private motor 
carrier transportation and the leas- 
ing of vehicles; the establishment of 
maximum weights and dimensions 
for motor vehicles; and authoriza- 
tion for the Bureau of Public Roads 
to investigate and determine the 
portion and type of public road 
taxes which should be assessed 
against various types and weights 
of motor carriers. Affecting railroad 
operations is a bill which would 
authorize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, during emergency Car 
shortages, to assess charges, in addi- 
tion to the regular per diem 
charges, to encourage the prompt 
‘return of equipment, and another 
which would authorize the com- 
mission to make the installation of 
certain communications systems 
mandatory. Dealing with water 
transportation is a bill which would 
empower the commission to sus- 
pend, change or revoke the certift- 
cate or permit of a water carrier 
under certain conditions including 
© the failure of the carrier to con- 


tinue to engage in the operation 


authorized by such certificate or 
permit. 
AY bill; 5. 2518, introduced by 


Senator Bricker of Ohio for himself 
and Senators Capehart of Indiana 
and O’Conor of Maryland, would 
allow railroads to make increases in 
rates without hearing when such 
increases are deemed necessary to 
meet rises in wages, costs of ma- 
terials or other expenses. The bill 
would make it lawful for the car- 
riers, acting by regions, districts or 
other appropriate groups, to file 
increases in rates, to become effec- 
tive on not less than 30 days notice, 
after certifying to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that they 
have incurred or are about to incur 
increases in costs which necessitate 
advances in rates to enable them to 
provide — “efficient service, establish 
and maintain sound credit, attract 
equity capital, take advantage of 
technological developments, and ad- 
vance and improve the art of trans- 
portation.” While the commission 
could not suspend or defer the 
taking effect of such increases, it 
could assign them for investigation 
upon complaint or on its own mo- 
tion. If after hearing and investi- 
gation the commission finds such 
rates to be unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly preferential or prejudi- 
cial, or, im—excess of revenue re- 
quirements, it may order them to 
be modified to the extent necessary 
to remove such unjust discrimina- 
tion, undue preference or prejudice, 
or prevent such excess revenues. 
Another bill, S. 2519, introduced 
by Senator O’Conor for himself and 
Senators Bricker and Capehart, 
would require the commission in 
exercising its power to prescribe 
just and reasonable rail rates to 
consider such factors as the car- 
riers’ ability to “maintain sound 
credit, attract equity capital, take 
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advantage of technological develop- 
ments, and advance and improve 
the art of transportation.” The Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has assigned all 
of the bills for hearing beginning 
March 3. 


Express Rate Increase February 
282-1 hessixscents per. shipment in- 
crease on all less carload express 
shipments moving at first or second 
class rates has been published to 
become effective February 28, 1952. 
The increase was authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
on January 24, 1952, in an order 
in Ex Parte No. 177, Increased 
Rates and Charges, 1951. The Rail- 
way Express Agency and Class I 
railroads requested the rate hike to 
compensate for a four cents an hour 
escalator clause wage advance grant- 
ed express employes on January 1, 
1952. The National Industrial Traf- 
fic League has requested a suspen- 
sion of the increase. 


Increased Demurrage Charges Ex- 
tended to April 30: The expiration 
date of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Service Order No. 865 has 
been extended to April 30, 1952. 
The order, which became effective 
September 20, 1950, increased de- 
murrage charges on freight cars to 
$5 per car per day for the first and 
second days; $10 per car per day 
for the third and fourth days; and 
$20 per car per day for each suc- 
ceeding day. ‘The suspension of the 
order insofar as it applied on re- 
frigerator cars expired January 31. 
As a result, refrigerator cars are 
again subject to the demurrage 
charges applicable under Service 
Order No. 865. The commission 
also extended to May 31, 1952, the 
expiration date of Second Revised 
Service Order No. 856 which pro- 
vides for the inclusion of Saturdays 
in computing demurrage charges on 
freight cars. 


Truman Urges Congress to Ap- 
prove St. Lawrence Seaway: Presi- 
dent Truman, in his message to 
Congress on January 28, urged im- 
mediate action on legislation to au- 
thorize construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project. 
The President warned that if Con- 
gress does not act immediately, the 
Canadian government proposes to 
proceed to construct the seaway as a 
solely Canadian undertaking simul- 
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taneously with the construction of 
the power phase of the project by 
the Province of Ontario in associa-— 
tion with an appropriate agency in~ 
the United States. “The question 

before the Congress,” the President 

said, ‘“‘no longer is whether the St. 

Lawrence Seaway should be built. 

The question before the Congress 

now is whether the United States 

shall participate in its construction 

and thus maintain joint operation 

and control over this development 

which is so important to our secur- 

ity and our economic progress. I 

strongly believe that the United 

States should join as a full partner 

with Canada in building the Sea- 

way. We should not be content to 

be merely a customer of Canada’s 

for the use of the Seaway after it is 

built.” Pointing out that the project 

was important to our national se- 

curity and would be self-sustaining, 

the President concluded, “It seems 

inconceivable to.me, now that this 

project is on the eve of accom- 

plishment, that the Congress should 

allow any local or special interest 

to divest our country of its rightful 

place in the joint development of 

the St. Lawrence River in the in- 

terests of all of the people of the 

United States.” 


Motor Lease and Interchange Or- 
der Postponed: The order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
MC-43, Lease and Interchange of 
Vehicles by Motor Carriers, has 
been postponed to become effective 
April 1, 1952. The commission post- 
poned the order in view of the 
pendency of a number of suits 
which have been filed to have the 
order set aside. The order would 
eliminate trip- leasing of equipment 
by requiring that authorized car- 
riers performing transportation in 
equipment which they do not own 
do so only under at least a 30-day 
written contract or lease with the 
owner, Compensation in such cases 
may not be computed on the basis 
of any division or percentage of the 
rate or rates or revenue earned on: 
any commodity or commodities 
transported in the vehicle. 


Examiner’s Report in Order Bill 
of Lading Case Adopted: The rec- 
ommended order of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Examiner Henry 
C. Lawton in I. & $. Docket M-3751, 
Order Notify Shipments, Central 


Territory, became the order of the — 


a 
| 
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commission on January 22, 1952. 
The examiner found that a pro- 
posed charge by motor carriers on 
all shipments moving under an 
order-notify bill of lading not just 
and reasonable. The case involved 
tariffs published by the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau estab- 
lishing a charge of five cents per 
100 pounds, with a minimum charge 
of $2.50, on all shipments moving 
under an order-notify bill of lading. 
_ The tariffs were suspended by the 
commission and assigned for in- 
vestigation on the petition of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry. While finding that 
the assessment of the proposed 
charge on all shipments moving un- 
der an order-notify bill of lading 
would be unjust and unreasonable, 
the examiner suggested as an alter- 
native that the carriers give con- 
sideration to establishing for the re- 
delivery of shipments moving under 
order-notify bills of lading after 
tender and refusal, a minimum 
charge of $5 for each less truckload 
shipment accorded redelivery. 


Management Appraisal 


(Continued from page 32) 


he enjoys. Each step which he 
makes forward in his own progress 
presents him with a greater chal- 
lenge, a greater opportunity, and 
greater success which is more dif- 


| ficult to attain. He, therefore, has 


to decide frequently whether he 
will measure up or drop out of 


’ this inevitable forward movement. 


5. For each greater challenge and 
opportunity, more education and 
preparation are required. Our whole 
educational system has to keep step 
with the increasing demands upon 
human beings which progress in 
civilization creates. That is likewise 
so of the individual. The educa- 
tional facilities available to him 
must be adequate to prepare him 
for each more difficult task. 

6. The progress of civilization is 
based on individual and_ personal 
growth. Growth takes place only 
as the difficulties of the task in- 
crease. Progress in civilization 
means that life becomes more and 
more difficult, more challenging, 
and’ people have to grow and de- 
_ velop in order to meet this chal- 
lenge and these difficulties. Progress 
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makes life more difficult and growth — 
requires that it be so. 

Let’s reduce all this to terms 
of industrial and business manage- 
ment: 

1. With the progress in  civiliza- 
tion that has taken place over the 
last 50 years, the complexities and 
difficulties of the management job 
have increased far beyond what 
we, as individuals, can comprehend. 
They will continue to increase with 
each generation if we believe the 
fundamental philosophy just out- 
lined. 

There are more influences, more 
individuals that sit in judgment 
and determine the destinies of a 
modern executive than ever before 
in history. There was a time, not 
so long ago, when a man had com- 
plete job security upon appointment 
to the position of chief executive 
of his company. Today, chief ex- 
ecutives are being removed from 
their responsibilities through out- 
side judgments and pressures that 
were not in existence 50 years ago. 


DA bee 


2. The individual in management 
must make his choice as to whether 
he will succeed by meeting these 
increased difficulties and mastering 
them, or whether he shall fail. He 
will be faced with this decision 
each time he is given greater re- 
sponsibility up the steps of the 
management ladder. 


3. If he decides that he is going 
to succeed, keep step with, and 
contribute to progress, then he must 
realize that he needs more and 
more preparation and education in 
order to do it. 


Experience Alone Inadequate 

Experience on lesser tasks is no 
longer adequate preparation for 
handling bigger tasks and assuming 
greater responsibilities. 

What is the nature of this edu- 
cation of which we speak? It is 
that which prepares an individual 
mentally, morally, and_ spiritually 
to meet the increasing demands of 
a progressing civilization. It must 
provide: 

1. Awareness of the influences at 
work upon the task of the individ- 
ual manager; a comprehension of 
the responsibilities which go with 
the acceptance of leadership posi- 
tions; an understanding of the very 
nature of management itself, of its 
increasing complexities and of its 
various Component parts. 


nn er ee ae a 
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2. A particular type of formal 
and informal preparation and train- 
‘ing required to make it possible for 
him to perform successfully; knowl- 
edge and capabilities over and be- 
yond the inherent qualities of 
iMagination, courage, and wisdom 
nature may have en- 
dowed him and which, up to a 
point in the progress of business 
and industry, were adequate in 
themselves. 


The ultimate in management 
awareness of the full significance 
of its job is comprehension of the 
direct relationship that exists be- 
tween the management job and 
the consistent motivation in the 
basic plan for the progress of civili- 
zation. This exists when a manager 
believes that a job, a career, a 
source of gainful employment, is 
an outlet for the creative and con- 
structive capabilities of the indi- 
vidual who holds that job. It is 
further crystallized when that man- 
ager recognizes his trusteeship for 
the lives of the people who seek 
such an outlet in the jobs which are 
under his supervision. This becomes 
even more firm when that manager 
sees that by such an attitude toward 


'those under his leadership, he en- 


ables them to produce to their 
greatest capacity and is attaining 
the objective of the job to a degree 
that otherwise cannot be reached. 


Institutions For People 
The fundamental truth that has 
to burn into our consciousness is 
that people were not placed on 


| this earth to man our institutions. 


Institutions are for the purpose of 


helping people live, grow, and serve. 


A few years ago, one of the 
leading industries of the Pacific 
coast constructed a new office build- 
ing. The building was dedicated to 
the employes. From all of the sev- 
eral states in which this company 
operates, employes were selected by 
fellow employes to represent them 
at the dedication ceremonies. On 
the day of the dedication, over 
12,000 employes and their families 
were the guests of honor. 

The president of this same com- 
pany writes a column in the em- 
ploye magazine each month. In 
‘tthe December issue of 1951, he 
wrote as follows: “Next year will 
mot be an easy one. In addition 
to meeting our responsibilities to 
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ourselves, our families, our com- 
pany, our community, and our 
nation, we face new responsibilities 
throughout the whole sick world. 
Meeting all these responsibilities 
will mean hardship to all of us. 
I hope that we bear those hardships 
well with tolerance and good will 
and dignity.” 

Surely, this represents the kind 
of awareness and the kind of phi- 
losophy which permeates a whole 
organization and which has a very 
strong influence upon the ultimate 
quality and caliber of the manage- 
ment as a whole. 

Quality is relative. In order to 
make an appraisal of the quality 
of something, it has to be com- 
pared with something else of a 
similar nature. In order to appraise 
the quality of management, it seems 
necessary to describe certain types 
of management so that quality com- 
parisons can be made. 

Following is at least one kind 
of management classification that 
can be made. It is based upon the 
prevailing attitude that exists with- 
in a company toward the manage- 
ment job. It is probably safe to 
say that it classifies the attitude 
ot the top management of com- 
panies because the entire manage- 
ment usually reflects the 
of the top segment. 


1. Clear in Purpose and Sound 
of Action: 
That industrial and business man- 


thinking 


MUSIC 
INSTRUMENT 
CO, 


HET TLEDRUM DIV. 


“You boom, boomed for me, sir?” 


agement which: 
true nature and responsibilities o 
management; 
scientiously selects 
members of the management team_ 
in line with required qualifications 
and preparation; is guided in its 
actions by the firm belief that the 
products and services which it dis- 
tributes are means through which 
the employes of that company may 
render a real service to society with 
deep personal satisfaction. 


2. Sincere in Desire and Earnest 
in Effort: 

That management which: realizes 
there is something much _ broader 
in the nature and responsibilities 
of management than it now com- 
prehends and is trying to discover 


understands ng 


carefully and con- 
and develops” 


it; recognizes that members of the 


management team must be care- 
fully selected and trained and is 
trying to do something about it; 
is searching for the true combina- 
tion of the interests of management, 
employes, and of society in a com- 
mon goal. 


3. Unaware and Unfortunate: 


That management which is doing 
a routine day-in-and-day-out, run- 
of-the-mine management job with- 
out being particularly aware of the 
tremendous forces and influences 
that are at work upon management 
and without realizing or taking 
any special measures to establish 
any other goal than distribution 


les 
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of product and service at a profit. 


4. Anti-Social and Outmoded: 


_ That management which is anti- 
social and sees only the single 
purpose of making money through 
shrewd manipulation of funds and 
exploitation of people. 


) In my humble opinion, it would 
‘be folly for anyone to attempt to 
arrive at a series of figures which FEATURES 
would indicate the percentage of s 
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There are some statements that yourwe 
can be made, however, which con- ona 
stitute a form of appraisal of the M. quit 
quality of management in relation 
to these categories. The number 
of managements, “Clear in Purpose 
and Sound of Action,” is increasing 
slowly but surely. Some of our KEdrissseol Oak 2 
largest companies, running into the 
tens of thousands of employes, as Engineers ¢ Designers e¢ Manufacturers 
well as numerous small ones, can 
be found in this group. The num- 


ber of momgenenss “See | Cobrainer Steel Products Co. 


increasing very rapidly—at an amaz- 


ing pace. There never has been TANKS — CHUTES — HOPPERS 


in the history of this country such 


a sincere searching for answers as STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


are found in this group. “The 
Unaware and Unfortunate” segment ° 

is diminishing in number and that | 127 So. Washtenaw Ave. Chicago 12 
is inevitable because of the pres- 
sures that are at work. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to estimate how 
many managements remain among 

the “Anti-Social and Outmoded” WILLIAM A. POPE 
but it is fair to say there are far COMPANY 
too many. If this presentation 
establishes nothing else, however, e 
it is my hope that it will establish 
that those to be found in this last PIPING 
group are doomed to failure. That CONTRACTORS 


kind of management is long since 


ee COMPLETE PIPING 
While there are many tangible 


benefits resulting from management INSTALLATIONS 


“Clear in Purpose and Sound of 
Action,” all of them cannot be HEATING 


measured. There is one yardstick INDUSTRIAL 
that is quite tangible, however, and 
that is profits. 

Something akin to righteous in- 


dignation rises within me when I 26 NORTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 


hear it assumed that profit is un- STate 2-4400 
desirable, that the making of it is 
sinful, and that the fact that some 


f Hotel Morrison guests enjoy virtually a 
EN: at) city-within-a-city . . . The time-honored 

: Boston Oyster House (and other restau- 
rants), three fine cocktail lounges, shops 
to meet every need and convenience. = 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


~~ Pees 


LARSON CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 


: COMPLETE 
Aad OFFICE 
ys 
SE? SERVICE 
Call STate 2-1630 
For COMPTOMETER OPERATORS - TYPISTS 
STENOGRAPHERS & CLERKS - Work Done 
in Your Office or Ours - Day or Night 
MODERN MACHINES FURNISHED 


32 W. Randolph STate 2-1630 


FEDERAL INSULATION CO. 


168 N. Clinton St. Phone CEntral 6-7703 


ELECTRICAL INSULATIONS 


(Authorized G.E. Distributors) 


Merchants Matrix Cut sae 


J. BRUCE ALLEN, Pres. 


Mfrs. CIs Grade pee per Mats & Stereotypes— 
Wet Mate—D Mats-—Black Mats a 


Quality and Service keep our Product sold 


Complete Night Service, LEN OUeS fOvaresms charge to 
regular patro 


538 S. Clark St. 
HArrison 7-6621 


Chicago 5 


SECLUSION & REST 
FOR BUSINESS & PRO- 
FESSIONAL PEOPLE 

¢ Dietary Indiscretions 


CHEER 
HAVEN At & Mineral De- 


* Nervous Debility 
¢ Glandular Disturbances 
Diagnosed & Scientifically 
Treated and Corrected 
Anna B. Wallace, M.D. in Attendance 
(Dial Operator) Davis 8-6644 
Our Business Policy - The Golden Rule 
CHEER HAVEN 
847 Forest, Evanston 
(Dial Opr.)—Davis 8-6644 


individual has more than another 
establishes him as a crook. 

It now ranks high in the dic- 
tionary of epithets employed by 
the demagogue and the radical; it 
has been besmirched just as Hitler 
besmirched the swastika, an ancient 
and honorable sign of good luck. 
In the public mind, profit is a 
term of opprobrium; a profitable 
corporation is considered by some 


to be a corporation that follows 
undesirable practices. 
The freedom to make __ profit 


provides also the freedom to make 
it unfairly and also to make it on 
products and services which, by the 
standards of many, are undesirable. 
This is inherent in the nature of 
freedom. With the freedom to do 
right, there must exist the freedom 
to do wrong. Society, however, has 
a slow, certain way of taking care 
of those who are crooked, ruthless, 
unfair, and who dispense what 
society considers to be harmful. It 
must be recognized that in some 
cases, profits have been made in 
the past through exploitation and 
by anything but fair and acceptable 
management. We are, however, ap- 
proaching the end of that era when 
such experiences can be repeated. 


Makes Strong Point 


If there is a difference between 
what one receives for the services 
he renders to others and what he 
pays for services rendered to him 
by others, that difference is known 
as profit or loss. If a company re- 
ceives more for the products and 
services which it produces and/or 
distributes than it has to pay out 
for the products and services which 
it purchases, then that company 
makes a profit. If it continues to 
make a profit over a long period 
of time, then it means that society 
has placed the stamp of approval 
on the quality and methods of its 
services, and establishes that the 
management of that company is 
sound, capable, and admirable. 

When using the term “profit” to 
mean the real value of the services 
rendered to others over and above 
the value of the services received 
from others, the basic and major 
purpose of management is to make 
profit. 

The overall profit made by a 
company is merely the sum total 
of the individual efforts of its many 
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employes. The more individuals in— 
the organization who are producing tl 
more than they consume, the 
greater the profit of the organiza 
tion and of the individuals in it, 
The basic job of management, | 
therefore, is to increase the value 
of the contribution of each mem- 
ber of the organization or, in other 
words, to increase their productivity, 


More Than Just Profit 


Modern times have taught us that 
this can be done most effectively 
and over the longest period of time 
when those methods are used which 
will inspire the will and the desire 
to work, and which share the re- 
wards with all those who contrib- 
ute. In other words, the time is 
here or is very close at hand when 
that management which desires to 
operate at a profit, will do so only 
through those methods which in- 
spire workers to do their part to- 
ward that end.* 

When the possibility of making 
profit is eliminated or seriously cur- 
tailed, the desire for personal 
growth and for helping the growth | 
of others is reduced. There can be 
no question about this any longer. 
If England’s recent experiment in 
Socialism has not proved this, then 
what has it proved? 

Government always will be more 
costly and less effective than private 
management simply because there 
is no earned income in government 
and, therefore, no opportunity for 
the public to express its judgment 
of the value of the service rendered. 
When the government's income does 
not equal what it pays for services 
rendered to it, then it simply levies 
more taxes. In other words, the 
income of government is not de- 
pendent upon the quality of its 
management. 

There are a few government > 
agencies which do receive pay for 
services rendered, but they are an 
infinitesimal segment of the overall 
government operation. There are 
those who will say that the ballot 
is an expression of the public’s con-— 
fidence in government administra- 
tion, but there is absolutely no 
relationship between the ballot box 
and the management of an indi-— 
vidual government agency or bu- 
reau. i; 

Churches, schools, hospitals, chara 
itable and educational institutions 
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—even though they are called non- 
profit organizations —have to oper- 
ate with surpluses if they are to be 
successful. They win financial sup- 
port by the kind of service they 
render. The better the service, the 
more the support. If more of them 
worked on that concept, they would 
have far better administrations. Too 
“many of them are under the belief 
the public is obligated to maintain 
them regardless of how poorly oper- 
ated they are. 

Profit, savings, surplus — they are 
all one and the same—are still 
measurements of management. 
When they are interpreted as an 
indication of services rendered to 
society which are greater than those 
‘received from society, then they re- 
main a noble and basic objective of 
management. They mean that the 
management involved is successful 
in helping the members of the or- 
ganization provide more for others 
than they demand from others. 

What can a management do in 
order to attain ultimate classifica- 
tion as “Clear in Purpose and 
Sound of Action’? It is rather sim- 
ple to state, but not so easy to ac- 
complish. Neither can it be attained 
overnight. 


Ideas From Top Down 


That which is about to be recom- 
mended can be much more effective 
j and can be effective more quickly 
if it is initiated, practiced, and con- 
trolled by top management itself. 
The fact of the matter is, when 
such a program emanates from top 
management, it is much more sim- 
ple to permeate an entire company 
than is readily believed. Lower 
| echelons of management do what 
upper echelons expect. Lower levels 
of management are a reflection of 
| the top. This has been well estab- 

lished and is no longer in the realm 
of pure theory. It is also quite in 
line with human nature. 

Here are measures which a man- 
agement can take if it is to win 
appraisal as being of the highest 

quality. 

1. Reduce to writing a clean-cut, 
| comprehensive statement as to why 
the company is in business; what 
its purpose is. 

In arriving at this statement of 
purpose for a company, clarification 
of the basic business philosophy of 
the institution is inevitable. It is 
quite difficult for any group of 


‘Write for Your FREE 
Copy — Today! 
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Division of 
Rapid Copy Service, Inc. 


medium desired. 


400 W. Kinzie St. 


Phone: 


TERMINALS: 


Milwaukee Railroad — 400 W. Kinzie st. 
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JOHN PAKEL — PRES. 


INSURED SAVINGS 
TO $10,000 
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for 


Homes and Apariments 


6234 South Western Ave. 
GRovehill 6-7575 
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your less-carload into carloads? 


May we quote you our charges? 


TRUCK-RAIL TERMINALS, INC. 


Pennsylvania Railroad — 340 No. Clinton st. 
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|| for Eye-Arresting: 
Displays... | 


GIANT 
PRINTS 


(Photo Blow-ups ) 


For attention-getting displays in win- 
dows, for exciting, atmosphere-creating 
backgrounds, yowll want RCS Giant 
Prints — beautiful, low-cost photo en- 
largements produced by craftsmen! 


See for yourself how RCS Giant Prints 
are made—and see them in dozens of |: 
display uses. Get the RCS Giant Print ~ 
Book with our compliments. List of 
low prices for all sizes included with 
the book! 


123 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


We specialize in breaking down carloads by delivering with 
company equipment to your Chicago customers and will 
arrange forwarding beyond Chicago via any transportation 


Chicago 10, Ill. 


WAREHOUSE: 
Chicago Junction R.R. 
3930 So. Winchester 


SUperior 7-4046 


Truck and Rail Consolidation Station — 3500 So. Racine ave. 
Rock Island Railroad — 801 So. Sherman st. 
Illinois Central R.R. — 500 East So. Water st. 


SHELLEY 


STEEL CORPORATION 
SHEETS -STRIP- PLATE - COILS 
Our additional new Warehouse No. 2 
will enable us to give you the follow- 
ing services: 

SLITTING (Cap. up to sx66’’ wide) 


COIL CUT-UP SHEET & LEVELLING 
LINES (Cap. up to 3/16x60"' wide) 


ADDITIONAL SHEARING FACILITIES 
(UP TO 38'’ CAPACITY) 


1359-89 North Branch, Chicago 22, lil. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-1740 
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Telephone 
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Established 1886 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN 


INCORPORATED 
Pioneers in the Warehouse Industry 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A. D. T. Service 


ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 
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TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 7-6828 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


GEO. H. GRUENDEL 
and COMPANY 
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Conventions - Sales Meetings 
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Chicago 14 
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people to arrive at a written state-— 

ment of purpose, which is to be- 

come an open document, without - 
having it a pretty high purpose. 

2. Reduce to writing an. official 
company statement as to the nature 
of management and its responsibili- 
ties, and include recognition that 
management is a specific activity re- 
quiring certain basic attitudes, qual- 
ifications, and preparation. 

3. Establish a current and effec- 
tive means for appraising the qual- 
ity and caliber of overall manage- 
ment, of individual members of the 
management team, and of potential 
managers. 

4, Put into operation a manage- 
ment program which is clearly 
spelled out in all of the details of 
objective, procedure, and responsi- 
bility which will: develop the kind 
of management climate in which 
good management and competent 
managers can flourish; carefully se- 
lect, educate, and train prospective 
managers; develop present managers 
for better performance in their pres- 
ent jobs and for the assumption of 
greater responsibilities. 


5. Become well acquainted with 
and make full use of all of the 
means, both from within and from 
without a company, for broadening 
and developing the management 
team; for helping them acquire an 
awareness of the local, national, and 
international forces that are influ- 
encing their decisions and activities; 
for acquiring the skills of manage- 
ment; and for developing compe- 
tency in the use of the tools of man- 
agement. 


6. Set up formal and continuing 
research projects in management 
attitudes and techniques and in 
specific fields of human relations. 
Do so with the intention of estab- 
lishing a favorable relationship 
with funds expended for other types 
of research. 


When one fully comprehends the 
amazing and miraculous job that 
has been done by American man- 
agement without extensive prepa- 
ration and training for management 
responsibility, one cannot help but 
be highly optimistic as to the future 
of the American economy and _so- 
ciety. We haven’t begun to tap the 
full capacity of management. The 
attempt to do so, however, is most 
sincere and the favorable outcome 
is far beyond the capacity of any 
mere human being to evaluate it. 
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New Products 


Baffling Unwanted Noise 


era method whereby unwanted 
‘noise in a plant or shop can be 
baffled, literally, has been intro- 
duced by the Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., Toledo, O. The com- 
pany has designed acoustical baffles 
of Fiberglas board, 24 by 48 inches, 
which can be suspended by wires 
from the ceiling. The boards are 
enclosed in a plastic film which acts 
like a drumhead in transmitting 
sound into the board where it is 
absorbed. Owens-Corning says noise 
is reduced from 30 to 60 per cent 
when the baffles are installed. 


Carpet Shockproofer 


The annoyance of shocks from 
static electricity picked up by walk- 
'ing on rugs and carpets can be 
eliminated by using a new spray 
| called “Carpetreet” that bleeds off 
the static into the air, reports the 
Electro-Chemical Products Corp., 
East Orange, N.J., manufacturer of 
a number of similar static elimi- 
nating chemicals. PNensOnt ace Gee W, 
product of the company, marketed 
under the name “NUL,” is a rinse 
that removes the static from most 
synthetic fibers such as nylon, da- 
cron, orlon and dynel. Electro- 
Chemical Products Corp. also mar- 
kets agents to eliminate static elec- 
tricity from auto seat covers, photo- 
graphic film, and vinylite phono- 
graph records. 


Weatherproof Plant Spray 


Frank Milligan, an amateur gar- 
dener in Jefferson, Towa, became 
| annoyed when rain washed the 

spray from his 1,600 rose bushes on 
six successive nights. Milligan, who 
is in the grain and lumber business, 
did some research and came up 
with a new bug and disease killer 
that not only clings to a plant de- 
; spite wind and heat and rain, but is 

elastic and will stretch as the plant 
grows. This adhesive material, 
called “Plant Plate,” is added to 
such established insecticides as DDT 
and rotenone. Milligan is market- 


ing the product in both spray and 
dust form. 


Tough Brush Brisile 


A new polystyrene brush bristle, 
given the tradename “Polyfil,” has 
been introduced by the Mack Mold- 
ing Company, and is being manu- 
factured by the company’s division 
in Arlington, Vermont. The manu- 
facturer says the bristles are ex- 
tremely durable and abrasion re- 
sistant, immune to acids and chemi- 
cals, and will not rot under con- 
stant exposure to water. ‘This tough- 
ness, combined with flexibility, 
makes the bristles suitable for either 
industrial or personal brushes. ‘They 
come in clear plastic or in any 
color desired. 


Radiation Meter 


A radiation meter for plant civil 
defense protection and for the 
monitoring of foundry areas where 
industrial radiography is being car- 
ried out is announced by ‘Tracer- 
lab, Inc., 130 High Street, Boston, 
Mass. Ihe instrument is called the 
“CTJ-10 Radiac,” and is the only 
meter of its type approved by the 
Civil Defense Administration. It 
was designed and built to specifica- 
tions established by the U. S. Signal 
Corps, Tracerlab reports. 


Copy Maker 


Anything written, photographed, 
drawn or printed can be reproduced 
quickly and cheaply with the new 
“Auto-Stat,” according to American 
Photoequipment Company, 2849 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, which put the 
new device on the market recently 
with a price under $200. ‘The ma- 
chine can turn out 100 copies an 
hour, yet is small enough to be 
placed on top of an ordinary desk. 
It works this way: A light-sensi- 
tive paper is inserted into a con- 
tact printer with the material that 
is to be copied. The light-sensitive 
paper is then put into a processing 
unit with a sheet not sensitive to 
light, and in eight seconds they can 
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GLASS BLOCK 
FOR GREATER PRODUCTION 
BETTER LIGHT BETTER WORK 


e INSULUX Daylighting increases production! 
These beautiful glass block panels add the 
modern touch to older buildings, resist indus- 
trial fumes and cost much less to maintain. 
They are tough, durable and easy to clean. 
Provide better working light . . . better ap- 
pearance! There is nothing better for the 
replacement of worn-out windows. Booklet 
tells all... 
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| Glan MoOnroe 6-9800 


BIG STOCKS OF GLASS FOR 
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900 W. CERMAK «+ CHICAGO 8 


Need A Loan Quickly To Make That Deal? 
Use SPECIALIZED South Side 


Home Loan Service 
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LOANS 
For Fast Service Call TRiangle 4-9300 
Ask for Mr. De Haan 


Chesterfield Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
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and the second sheet — 


be removed, 


will havel-a reproduction of the 


5: 


original material. 


Grass Killer 


Monsanto Chemical Company's 
plant in Santa Clara; .CGalif., 161m 
commercial production of a grass 
and weed killer with the formi- 
dable name of “Isopropyl N-phenyl 
Carbamate,” . called happily — 
IPC for short. IPC is a selective 
herbicide, and appears to be par- 
ticularly useful for the elimina- 
tion of grasses and grassy weeds 
from such broadleaved crops as peas, 
beans, beets, Ladino clover, and 
strawberries. It stands in contrast 
to the hormone-type 
such as 2,4-D, which destroy broad- 
leaved plants but do not affect 


| grasses. 


16-Mile Siren 


The loudest siren ever produced 
made 


is the claim by Chrysler 
Corporation’s Marine and Indus- 
trial Division, Detroit, Mich. for 


its new product, priced at about 
$5,500. The siren has a V-8 indus- 
trial engine with 180 horsepower, 
and a three-stage compressor that 


| drives air through six gigantic horns 


at more than 400 miles per hour. 
The siren revolves, and under ideal 
weather conditions it can be heard 
for 16 miles. The sound is rated 
at 173 decibels, the loudest sus- 
tained noise ever devised by man, 
says Chrysler. 


Industrial Apron 


Thrifty Products Company, P.O. 
Box 371, Brooklyn 1, N. Y., has_in- 
troduced a new industrial apron 
that can be wiped clean with a 
damp cloth or sterilized with al- 
cohol. It is made of Vinyl mate- 
rial, .008 gauge, and all hems and 
bindings are electronically heat 
sealed. A black apron of the same 
material is produced for printers, 
die makers, leather workers and 
other crafts. The company also 
makes a half apron for the restau- 
rant and bar trade. 


Masonry Water Repellent 


A silicone-base water repellent for 
exterior application to masonry has 
been developed by the Ranetite 


herbicides, 


 ——eE————E 


i out-of-pocket cost of about $200, 
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Manufacturing Company Inc., 1917 


South Broadway, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Among advantages claimed for the 
new product are: application can 
be by spraying or brushing; the 


material is clear and invisible and 

causes no change in the appear- | W 

ance of the masonry; the repellent | 
does not seal masonry pores; it is Tl 
_ paintable. The retail price is $5.50 | 


a gallon. 


Advergum 


You can now advertise by hand- 
ing out chewing gum with your 
company name, product name, or 


sales message, printed on the front 


up. Special wrappers will be made 


‘and back of the wrapper of each 
stick. This new promotional scheme | 
| is offered by Advergum, 125 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicago 10. The gum 901 
is available in three flavors — pep- 
permint, spearmint and chlorophyll, 
and in lots of 1,000 packages and 
for advertisers who wish to use 
' their own colors, slogan, or trade- 
| mark. / 
Recording Projector 


Betl and Howell Company, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, has 
announced a new 16mm motion 
picture projector that records and 
plays back sound. by means of a 
strip of magnetic material on the 
edge of the film. ‘The projector, 
the “Filmosound 202,” makes it 
possible for a manufacturer to make | 
his own 10 minute sales or training 
film in sound and color for an 


oO! 


including film. The projector costs 
$699. Since the sound can be erased 
and re-recorded an unlimited num- 
ber of times, it can be changed 
for each new audience. A salesman, 
for example, could incorporate his 
customer’s name and special prob- 
lems in the sound track. 


Plywood Spotwelder 


A portable high-frequency electric 


unit for “spotwelding” plywood wall Your Santa Fe man knows how to get your 
panels in place has been developed freight going. Let him put the vast Santa Fe 
by United States Plywood Corpora- freight operations to work for you. It’s easy— 
tion, 55 West 44th Street, New just call the Santa Fe office nearest you! 
Le SB ee UN rien aay F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
mcthods of erecting pheweee Poe Santa Fe System Lines Chicago, Illinois 


ing, nails or brads are used to hold 
the panels in place while the glue 
sets. With the high-frequency glu- 
ing unit, the “spot weds” take the 


CONNER 


place of nails, while the glue in 
intervening areas sets naturally, — 


This development permits the use 

Cc al A q N SA L ES, : N G: of \4-inch plywood paneling to 

640 West Washington Blvd. achieve a result that compares favor- 

Chicago 6, IIlinois 


Phone STate 2-8550 ably with that obtained with $4-inch 
material, according to the manu- 
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Hand Wheels - Set Collars - Wheel Pullers - Chain scaffolding, bins, ator mone 


Lube - Universal Joints - Chain Hoists - Turner Uni- heriches’ Panels and caste 
Drive Transmissions applied for still further uses. 


MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 


Floor Patcher 


A floor patching material, called 
“Permamix,” can be applied to any 
METAL BEDROOM FURNITURE | ine 'o nic pbinamix’ Corporation, 
ing to the Permamix Corporation, 
tar 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. The 

material does not call for any kind 

HOSPITALS * HOTELS * SCHOOLS ° INSTITUTIONS of mixing or addition, other than 


the application of a primer to the 
Mattresses, Bedsprings, Box Springs, surface to be patched. Permamix 


Davenports, Double Deck Bunks, Hospital Beds is tamped in, dusted with cement 
or floor dust, and is ready for im- 


mediate use. 


SUPERIOR sleyprite CORPORATION | | 
Electronic Scale 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT, 759 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 12 The “Select-O-Weigh,” a new type 
of scale made by the Richardson 
Scale Co., Clifton, N. J., handles 
automatically the weighing of dry. 


“O “, materials for mixing purposes. The 
feu Cunt Cor operator sets a control panel dial 

4 eeaan for each ingredient in the mix, 
for CLULCCE and a screw feed mechanism de- 


livers each of the materials, weigh- 
ing them either consecutively or 


cumulatively, to the mixer. 
Pup Tent Mattress 
An inflatable mattress for soldiers 
is being manufactured by the B. F. 


Goodrich Company, Akron, O. The 
1014 W. FULLERTON AVE. mattress is made of rubber and 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS nylon, folds into a square of about 


15 inches, and weighs about three 
pounds. It is inflated by lungpower. — 


° Typography in all languages 


Label Addresser 
“Teleploue EAstgate 7-0 575 Weber Addressing Machine Com- 


pany, 200 W. Central Road, Mt. 
Prospect, Ill., has introduced a : 
a 


7 
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stenciling machine that addresses or 
marks tags and labels at a speed 
of 150 per minute. The stencil car- 
ries nine lines of copy and is said 
to give 1000 or more clear repro- 
ductions. 


Fire Extinguishers Excelsior Bins 


Automobile Tachometer Paint Spray Booths Waste Se 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, 1826 Thinner Vaults SNS 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, has Sprinkler Systems cee sete 


introduced an electric tachometer Fire Doors 
‘that mounts on the steering post Vapor and ee 
: Proof Lighting 
or dashboard of a car, bus or boat losion Proof 
r \ 

to report the engine’s RPM. It eae 
comes in three models: the standard Fire Protective Paint 

: z : 20 Years’ Experience 
for six-volt systems records engine in Fire Prevention 
speeds up to 4,500 RPM, a second 
model for six-volt and 12-volt sys- 
tems records up to one billion 
cumulative engine revolutions, and 


“*NIo Smoking’ 
Signs 
Connection Caps 


tems 
Many other | Burt Tuck, President 


Fire Protection In One Package For 


a ; : = © Hospitals @ Industrial Plants @ Theaters 

a third model for six-volt systems A Andy © Office, Indus- ¢ Factories 
“¢ =, ® Schools trial G Com- @ Institutions 

also measures the manifold _pres- iN @ Churches mercial Buildings © Dwellings 


mare of the engine. —= Satisfactory Installation Guaranteed Out of Town Business Solicited 
Use Our Centralized Service 


Handy Lint Remover ti A ] = 4 8 8 3 


A handy little device, especially 
for the blue serge garbed, is Sem- 
row Products Company’s “Tydi- 
Rol,” a_ plastic-encased adhesive- 
| covered roller that picks up lint, 
hair and dandruff from clothing. 
|} When the roll is covered, the used 
layer is simply unwound, cut off, 
and there’s a fresh section of ad- 
hesive ready for use. The company 
| is at 6120 Northwest Highway, Chi- 
cago 21. 


MEMBER OF 


Cap Replacer 


“Cappy, a metal plunger de- 
vice, puts metal caps back on bot- 


tles as neatly as they came to you, A COMPLETE 
says the manufacturer, Mayfair PRECISION PLANT 
Manufacturing Company, 20 N. 

Wacker Drive, Chicago. Cappy can FOR CAPACITY 

open and reseal a bottle as many 1,” TO 21,” 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


times as you want, and—in off mo- ¢ ECONOMY 

' ments—also serves as an ice cracker. ° EXPERIENCE 
Handy Kit * QUALITY 
After talking with sportsmen and e RELIABILITY 
doctors, the Kardis Company, New °SERVICE 


York 17, N. Y., has come up with a 
“Sportsman’s Outdoor Servicekit” 
containing 37 items that should 
come in handy in a hundred and 
one outdoor emergencies. First aid 
supplies range from ointment and 
adhesive strips to aspirin tablets. 
Repair tools include tape, pliers, 
‘nails and a combination hammer, 
screw driver, bottle opener and awl 
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punch. Also included are such items 
as a flashlight, lighter fluid, test 
candles and waterproof 

The kit sells for $6.95. 


cord, 
matches. 


Signal Flasher 

A portable signal flasher utilizing, 
not a filament, but a cold cathode 
tube and visible for about a mile 
has been introduced by Haledy 
Electronics Company, 57 William 
St., New York 5, N. Y. The use of 
a cathode tube is said to assure 
longer battery life (three standard 
90-volt batteries) and greater visibil- 
ity. The flasher is housed in an 
aluminum case measuring 6 by 614 
by 10 inches and weighs 814 
pounds. 


Industrial Cooler 


Temperatures as low as minus- 
120 degrees F. can be developed 
in an industrial freezer introduced 
by Deepfreeze Distributing Corpo- 
ration to facilitate the chilling of 
metal parts for shrink-fitting. The 
company is at 3928 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 


4 
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2 1/2 Million Sick Workers Every Day 


(Continued from page 26) 


business economy, so it undertook a 
series of pilot studies to determine 
the worth of a full scale survey. ‘The 
enthusiastic cooperation of industry, 
coupled with the meaty preliminary 
findings, led the council to launch 
a year-long fact finding study this 
year. It will eventually cover be- 
tween 500,000 and 1,000,000 work- 
ers in various phases of industry 
and in all regions of the country. 
The council is limiting the study 
to those sicknesses that are between 
chronic illness, from which recov- 
ery is not expected, and the sick- 
ness of short duration. This in- 
between field of disability, lasting 
from four weeks upward, has been 
designated as “prolonged illness” 
for the purpose of the study. The 
council will confine its probing to 
non-occupational illnesses and to 
the field of the employed. 
Industry’s stake in the survey ex- 
tends beyond the problem of man- 
power and monetary losses to the 
broader question of whether sick- 


Get ALL the things to come in TV with 


eeeeseseeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Raytheo 


winl O8 4 REFUy, 

SS * ° oF 4) 
* Guaranteed by © 
Housekeeping 


RY 
ZAS Abyrarisco TORS 


A great name in electronics 


product of 25 years’ experience 


BELMONT RADIO CORPORATION, 5921 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Subsidiary of RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THE HIGHLAND — Model C-2105 


Big 21 “rectangular TV in a true blonde wood, gen- 
vine Korina veneer. One of a full line of beautifully 
engineered and cabineted televison receivers. 


TELEVISION 


ep 


ness compensation will continue to 
be in the province of voluntary 
coverage or whether it will become 
compulsory under state or federal 
laws. Already four states, New York, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia, have compulsory — sickness 
compensation laws for employers. 
Additionally, unions are building 
pressure for further extensions of 
employe benefit programs. 


Data Lacking 


The crux of the matter, accord- 
ing to Leon Werch, director of re- 
search for the council, is the paucity _ 
of factual data on non-occupational 
illness. Historically, the workmen’s 
compensation law, the common law 
and the employer-liability laws have 
provided income-maintenance and 
medical care for only the occupa- 
tionally disabled. 

“The presumed frequency and 
extent of prolonged illness are 
used,” Mr. Werch explains, “in ar- 


} 


: 
| 
number of skilled, highly-trained 
workers in the group—men and 
women in whom industry has _ its 
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guments both for and against such 
proposals as the extension of em- 
ploye benefit plans, compulsory sick- 
ness compensation and national 
health insurance.” 


The council’s survey will try to 
set the facts straight by finding out 
how extensive the problem is and 
: the areas in which action is needed. 
_ Preliminary findings of the coun- 
cil have uncovered some interesting 
facts about the types of workers 
most afflicted with long illness. Pilot 
studies show a disproportionate 


greatest employe investment. One 
reason for this, the council says, is 
the somewhat higher average age of 
skilled workers as compared to the 
non-skilled. 


Ten Per Cent Skilled 


In a steel company surveyed for 
a single payroll period, ten per 
cent of those absent with non-work 
incurred illnesses were in the skilled 
category. In the group of those 
who had been out for more than 
four weeks, illness had extended an 
average of 14 weeks. Median em- 
ployment years of these absentees 
was 14 years and their median age 
was 48 years; 20 per cent were 
over 60 years and 40 per cent over 
50 years. In addition to man hours 
lost, costs to the steel company 
were considerably under its private 
insurance plan which paid up to 
$35 a week in sickness benefits. 

While illness may play havoc 
with company cost controls, its ef- 
fect on disabled employees can be 
disastrous. ‘The case of a worker 


| in a plant manufacturing industrial 


lighting fixtures is illustrative. 

This 50-year-old skilled machinist 
was stricken with coronary throm- 
bosis and was absent from the 
plant for 94 working ‘days, but he 
finally recovered enough to return 
to his old job. During his 16-week 
illness he spent 25 days in the hos- 
pital, for which he was covered 
with Blue Cross insurance. Extras 
such as ambulances, oxygen and 
drugs, which he had to pay, totaled 
$250. 

In the period of his sickness, 
his wages would have amounted 
to $1,200, but under the company’s 
better-than-average cash benefit sick- 
ness insurance plan, he received 
only $345. The worker made up 
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we buy and sell 


every type of used and metal 


working machinery, including plants. 


Specialists in liquidations. 


Contact us on your machinery problems. 


Robot W.Riee 


210 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 


Financial 6-O782 


Member—Machinery Dealers’ National Association & 
The Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry. 


find the “hard-to-get” metal 
working machinery you need Me eanatlon- 
i us 

plus machinery to our a Seiler ad sou 

wide industrial users. e coop Eh S 
tment in the pv 

t your Purchasing Depart { 
Cacia rf selling of Metal Working Machinery. 


NATION WIDE 
SERVICE 


CHICAGO’S MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


ROBERT W. RICE ¢ 210 Ss. CLINTON ST. 


nois Fl nancial 6-0784 


CHICAGO 6, ILLI 


“ , . Speaking of 
Real Estate” 


This company specializes in 


the management, sale, leasing, 
development and financing of 
Loop and outlying commer- 
office 


cial, industrial and 


building properties. 


ARTHUR RUBLOFF & CO. 


ANDOVER 3-5400 


100 W. MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 


GREASE DUCTS 
AIR CONDITIONING 


and 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


Cleaned By 
AMERICA’S PIONEER AIR DUCT CLEANER 


We are equipped to give the best 
service that it is possible to obtain. 
This is proven by the fact that for 
years we have serviced many of 
Greater Chicago’s leading firms — 
such as Public Utilities, Hotels, Res- 
taurants, Factories, Department 
Stores, Banks and Office Buildings. 

Work Is Done Night or Day 

To Suit Your Convenience 

FULL INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Kleen Chir Cerwice 


COMPANY 
GETS ALL THE DIRT 


All work done under Competent Supervision 
@tmern oF 


des) FRanklin2- 


EXE.2 
32 West Randolph Street 


FOAM 
RUBBER 


“U. S$.” Koylon 
CUSHIONS, MATTRESSES, 
PILLOWS, FLAT SHEETS 

Available in Any Size, 
Shape or Thickness. 


Complete Engineering Service 


LITE PRODUCTS CORP. 


15 N. Cicero— MA. 6-1346 
7700 S. Halsted — HU. 3-3325 


Mechanical 


DEBURRING 


Preparation for Plating 
Precision a Specialty 
e 
Distributors for 


GRAV-i-FLO CORP. 


Mechanical Deburring Equipment 
and Supplies 
e 


ROTO PROCESSING, INC. 
732 N. Leavitt St. 
Chicago 12, III. 


ARmitage 6-3648 


een! 


the deficit by cashing war bonds 
and borrowing from the bank. All 
in all, his illness cost him close to 
$1,000 in out-of-pocket payments 
and lost wages. 

“No family is bankrupted by 
small transient illnesses,’ Senator 
Paul H. Douglas observed at a one- 
day council clinic on prolonged 
illness. “What does put a family 
behind the eight ball,” he Said eals 
the prolonged illness.” 

The average family, the Senator 
said, spends approximately six per 
cent of its income for medical care. 
He reasoned that the economic 
problems of sickness become acute 
when the costs to an individual 
family exceed this average. 


Taxes Community 


In addition to the burden on 
industry and the burden on the 
individual, prolonged illness repre- 
sents a heavy load upon the wel- 
fare resources of the community, 
according to Alexander Ropchan, 
executive secretary, Health Division, 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago. 

Ropchan reports that 25 per cent 
of the cases of aid to dependent 
children stem from sickness in the 
family. Thirty-five per cent of those 
on Chicago general assistance rolls 
are there because of illness in the 
family. It has been observed that 


COMMERCE. 


this is true because of the great de- 

pendence today on uninterrupted _ 
weekly job pay. When these wages 
stop because of illness the point is 

reached very soon where the work- 

er’s resources are exhausted. 

Until the Research Council's 
study comes up with some statistics 
which may form a guide for cover- 
age, there are steps industry can 
take to lessen the seriousness of 
prolonged illness. 

One important step, according 
to Inland’s Dr. Carleton, is a pro- 
gram of pre-employment physical 
examinations. It will be well worth 
an employer’s time and money, the 
doctor says, to make certain that 
the employe he hires is reliable 
from a physical standpoint. The 
employer should then, he advises, 
try to maintain that physical ac- 
ceptability as he maintains the 
physical equipment in his plant. 

Dr. Carleton cites as an example 
the chest X-ray program at Inland. 
Several years ago the company 
started the procedure of routine 
chest X-rays and found a large 
incidence of early tuberculosis. 
Over the years, the amount of 
active ITB in the working force 
has fallen very low as a result of 
early diagnosis and treatment. 

Mr. Werch predicts that many 
participants in the study on_pro- 
longed illness will revamp their 


Careful he doesn’t sil on the grapefruit!” 
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medical programs as a result of the 
statistical findings applying to them. 

One plan that has already evolved 
as a result of the pilot studies is 
the periodic examination of workers 
where they have a history of re- 
peated absence. Some companies 
also have begun medical and _ hy- 
giene programs to enlighten em- 
ployes on health measures and on 
the health facilities of the com- 
munity. 

Close attention is being paid in 
the council’s study to the deter- 
Mination of the types of diseases 
which most often cause non-occupa- 
tional illness in employed persons. 

At the council’s clinic on_ pro- 
longed illness, Dr. Henry T. Rick- 
etts, professor of medicine, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, listed the following 
as among the chief causes of pro- 
tracted sickness: heart disease, ner- 
yous and mental disease, chronic 
arthritis and rheumatism, strokes, 
cerebral hemorrhage, cancer, tuber- 
culosis, and nephritis or kidney 
disease. 

In order to find a solution to 
the problem we must know three 
things, the doctor believes. How 
widespread is the problem of pro- 
longed illness? What is the inci- 
dence of prolonged illness in a 
given community or given industry? 
What is the nature of the illnesses 
which tend to afflict these people. 

With these facts at hand it can 
be determined what can be done 
medically, socially and industrially. 


More Surveys Planned 

Gerhard Hirschfield, director of 
the Research Council for Economic 
| Security, points out that prolonged 
illness surveys are currently being 

conducted in selected companies in 
| some 20 industries. The experience 
‘of over 100,000 employes is under 
study in these surveys. 

Furthermore, the surveys are grad- 
ually being extended to other in- 
, dustries, and the research council 
_ eventually plans to cover the experi- 
ence of at least 500,000 workers 
throughout the country. 

Business concerns which desire 
further information about the con- 
| tinuing survey as well as copies of 
' the worksheets and instructions that 
are used in the survey may secure 
‘them from the Research Council for 
‘Economic Security, 111 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Il. 
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PRINT-AD STRING 


e TE that TALKS’? 


Tie up your products with Print-Ad String, 
and wherever they go they tell people 
your name or slogan, they give directions, 
they measure footage, they provide grade 
markings—they tell whatever you want 
told . . and tell it in a novel, colorful way. 

Here’s a tremendously strong COTTON 
tie—in thicknesses down to .003, widths 
down to Ye", in any color or combination 
of colors you want—a tie that won't mar 
or dent the edges of articles tied in it— 
won't slip in the knot—won’t stretch— 
and adds a smart touch to your package. 

Mighty useful for manufacturing short- 
cuts, too. Be informed! Mail coupon now 
for FREE booklet full of valuable ideas! 


BETTER TYING 


Good-looking all-cotton 

ties! .. Flat, won't mar or 

dent edges of boxes or 
merchandise .. Won't slip in 
the knot . . Non-stretch, 

great strength . . Also used 

as rip-cord opener, from candy 
bars to survival kits 

.. Ties anything! 


BIG HELP IN THE PLANT 


Holds parts firmly for 
assembly, cutting, drilling 
.. Holds parts in finished 
assemblies .. Measures 
running footage . . Gives 
directions, grade marks, 
identifications. 
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Dept. I—Chicago Printed String Co. 

2300 Logan Bivd., Chicago 47, Ill. 
GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation send 
me your FREE idea Book. 
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ESTABLISHED 1912 


UNIFORMED 


Watchmen & Guards 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


UNIFORMED GUARDS 
For Conventions - Exhibitions 
Trade Shows 


Watchmen for Construction Project 
Combination Watchmen and Janitors 


¢ LICENSED ee pees ts 

of Chicago 
BONDED ; 
e INSURED 


Associated Detectives 
of Illinois 
Chicago Association 
of Commerce 
Permanent Men Furnished 
On Weekly, Monthly and 
Yearly Basis 
Squad Cars Equipped With 
Two Way Radios 


MOhawk 4-6181 
510 N. DEARBORN ST. 


NATIONAL BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors since 1889 


COMMON BRICK FOR FACING 


3150 W. Touhy Ave. Chicago 45, Ill. 
HOllycourt 5-7500 


¢ Tools and Dies - 


Congress Tool & Die Works 


622 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 6 
RAndolph 6-4171 


INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE 


LOFTS — FACTORIES — WAREHOUSES 
Sales —- Lease —- Management 
50 Years of Service 
ALEX FRIEND & CO., Inc. 
29 So. La Salle St. RAndolph 6-4913 


Curtis Piano Course 
(Class and Individual Instruction) 
Superior Piano Text Books 
and Fundamental Piano 
Teaching 
(Pre-School through High 
: Grades) 
A Chicago Institution Since 1925 
Serving in Public, Parochial and Private Schools 
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School 


Jackson Blvd.—Chicago 4 


HArrison 7-0730 


Goldberg Motor Service 


INC. 


CARTAGE CONTRACTORS 
DAILY — WEEKLY — MONTHLY 
LOCAL — SUBURBAN 
628 W. Grenshaw St. MOnroe 6-5063 


| FREEZE IT, WARM IT’ 


INITIAL 


USINESSMEN traveling on 

Chesapeake and Ohio trains 
between Chicago and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and on Rock 
Island trains between Chicago 
and Des Moines and Chicago 
and Peoria, bumped into some- 
thing new last month. Diners 
on these trains began serving a 
new type of meal— pre-cooked, 
frozen food, warmed and served 
air-line style. The innovation is 
expected also to solve a problem 
which has bothered the railroad 
industry for years . . . how to 
make dining car service pay. 

In 1950 alone, it is estimated 
that the roads lost the stagger- 
ing sum of $26,830,000 on such 
service. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio reports that in 1950 the 
meals it served cost $1.52 for 
every dollar paid in by dining 
car patrons. The pre - cooked, 
frozen meals now being served 
on the Pere Marquette division 
of the C and O, are prepared 
by Frigidinner, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia. Each serving comes in 
an aluminum platter sealed un- 
der foil to preserve its flavor in 
storage and in the heating 
process. 


ILAUTIITAITAT 


After being quick-heated to 
order by special ovens, the meals 
are served on a compartmented 
tray, patterned after that of a 
British airline, with soup or ap- 
petizer, salad, roll and butter, 
dessert and beverage. Typical 
entrees include chicken pot pie, 
spaghetti and meat balls, braised 
beef, swordfish and Swiss steak. 
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INNOVATION IN THE DINING CAR 


The C and O says the meals, 
priced from 95 cents to $2.20, 
are about 40 per cent less ex- 
pensive than standard diner 
prices for similar items. Do pa- 
trons like the idea? Well, nine 
out of ten polled on trains in 
the East said they preferred the 
new service to the old. The 95 
cent luncheon of spaghetti and 
meat balls proved, incidentally, 
to be the most popular meal. 


The C and O believes it can 
break even on the new service 
through reduced labor costs (it 
takes only about 10 minutes to 
warm and serve one meal), 
through less wastage, and 
through additional business. 
Tests indicate that a 50 per cent 
savings in labor costs is possible. 

The C and O insists, how- 
ever, that the idea is not an at- 
tempt to save jobs, but actually 
to “salvage” them. Huge losses 
have long threatened the whole 
dining car business. Many rail- 
roads have already cut down 
such service. 

The Rock Island railroad is 
serving pre-cooked, frozen meals 
on its Des Moines and Peoria 
“Rockets” to the tune of a new 
dining car slogan — “Eating on 
the Rocket's easy on the pocket.” 
Unlike the C and O, the Rock 
Island prepares its meals indi- 
vidually in its own Chicago 
kitchens, keeping them in deep- 
freeze units on the diners where 
they are heated and served as 
ordered. Even bread is made 
weeks ahead and frozen. 
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New Miracles With Radioisotopes 


(Continued from page 23) 


phate. It took one and one-half 
months for activity to show up in 
a pecan tree. On another tree, 
the radiophosphorus was applied 
‘to only one side; the leaves on 
that side were found to have ten 
times the radioactivity of those on 
the other. 

These atomic byproducts being 
shipped from Oak Ridge are also 
hard at work on the production 
line. Goodyear is one of about 70 
firms now using atomic gauges in 
production. 

With a conventional gauge, Good- 
year had to halt the line on which 
Pliofilm is produced. Then a small 
sample was snipped off for a thick- 
ness measurement —a time consum- 
ing procedure. With these old me- 
chanical methods, Goodyear could 
be accurate to only a ten-thousandth 
of an inch. The new gauge which 
is accurate to a one-millionth of an 
inch, has a tiny vial, containing 
radiocarbon, under the sheet of 
Pliofilm. Beta rays pass through 
the sheet as it rolls along and are 
recorded on a counter. The thick- 
ness determines how many rays get 
through. Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, Good- 
year’s research vice president, says 
it saves lots of time and enables 
the firm to turn out a better, more 
uniform product. 


Other Uses 

Thickness gauges of this type are 
also being used now on glass, paper, 
and steel. Three firms make them 
—General Electric Company, ‘Tracer- 
lab, Inc., and Industrial Nucleonics 
Corporation. 

Radiographic testing is another 
growing production line use for 
radioisotopes. One of the biggest 
uses for this type of testing is to 
find flaws in castings and welds. 
A radioactive material, usually co- 
balt, is placed on one side of the 
sample to be checked. Photographic 
film is placed on the other side. 
The density of the developed film 
spots flaws — they allow more radia- 
tion to penetrate through the sam- 
ple and thus show up as dark 
‘spots on the film. 

Radium has been used for this 
‘kind of testing but radioactive co- 
balt, which emits the same type of 


radiation as radium, is far cheaper 
so it has made much more extensive 
use of the method possible. With 
$40 worth of radiocobalt, you can 
get the same amount of radiation 
that is emitted from $10,000 worth 
of radium. Seventy-two firms are 
now using this type of testing, for 
which Oak Ridge shipped five times 
more radiocobalt in 1951 than it 
did during the preceding four years. 
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The availability of radiocobalt 
for this kind of testing has enabled 
many small foundries, which could 
not afford to use radium, to qualify 
for war work. The ordnance de- 
partment requires many types of 
castings to be radiographed. 

The lethal quality of radioactive 
materials that make them useful 
in war may ultimately open one 
of the major peacetime outlets for 
the atom. Not only will radiation 
kill humans but it will also wipe 
out bacteria. 


Researchers at the University of 
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| size of a golf ball. 


Michigan are trying to harness this 
capability of radioisotopes for peace- 
time purposes. Michigan started last 
summer when it obtained a little 
chunk of radiocobalt about the 
That piece, 
however, packs as much wallop as 
two pounds of radium, an amount 
equal to the entire pre-World War 
II supply. It arrived in a steel- 
jacketed vault with a ten-inch lin- 
ing of lead. The “package” weighed 
over three tons. 

The meat, milk and other foods 
Michigan is experimenting with are 
subjected to radiation from the 
cobalt to kill the bacteria. Bac- 
teriological analysis showed that the 
high bacteria count of the milk 
prior to irradiation was reduced to 
zero after the samples had been 
exposed to the cobalt. 

Lloyd E. Brownell, who is in 
charge of this research, says nutri- 
tional values weren’t impaired but 
the products developed a. slightly 
scorched taste. Another problem, 
and a big one indeed, is cost. 
Heat and freezing are much 
cheaper than irradiation today. 


Columbia, Yale and _ Stanford 
universities and other research or- 
ganizations also are making govern- 
ment financed studies looking to- 
ward the use of fission products, 
such as those produced at the 
plutonium plant in Hanford, Wash., 
for food preservation. 


Food Firms Interested 


There is a good deal of interest 
in the use of radioactive isotopes 
among food firms. The production 
vice president of one large mid- 
western canning company, for ex- 
ample, has half a dozen tins of 
peas and carrots on a shelf behind 
his desk. “They've been there for 


|; months,” he'll tell you. 4 We7 pre: 


served them by irradiation.” He 
says they come closer to having 
a fresh taste than cooked peas and 
carrots. 

The medical profession is also 
making use of the killing ability 
of radioactive isotopes to combat 
disease. One of the best places to 
see what is being done is the new 
30 bed cancer hospital in Oak 
Ridge. Only terminal patients — 
those with no chance to live —are 
admitted to this hospital where 
they agree to act as human guinea 


COMMERCE. 
pigs in tests with radioactive ma- - 
terials. a 

The hospital’s latest piece off 
equipment has been dubbed “Big » 
Stoop.” It looks very much like = 
a huge machine for radium therapy. . 
The difference is that radiocobalt t 
is used instead of radium. ‘The? 
machine and the cobalt cost less; 
than $50,000; an amount of ra-- 
dium to provide an equal amount | 
of radiation would sell for over: 
$2 million. The radiation from} 
this equipment is being used to) 
kill the cells in deep seated cancer- - 
ous growths. 


Other Isotopes In Use 


Dr. Marshall Brucer, director of | 
the hospital, says seven other radio- - 
isotopes are now being used on) 
humans and nine others are being + 
tried experimentally on the _ hos- - 
pital’s colony of pigs, rats, dogs; 
and mice. Radioiodine is_ being: 
used most extensively. When radio- - 
active iodine is administered, it: 
accumulates in the thyroid and kills ; 
the cancerous cells that are in that: 
part of the body. Radiogold isi 
being used increasingly because the : 
radioactivity lasts such a short time. 
Very small quantities of gold are 
required. Dr. Brucer says that it . 
takes less than one cent’s worth of © 
gold per treatment. 

The atomic energy program has 
also helped spread the use of radio- 
active materials for treating disease 
by bringing cost down. Dr. Brucer 
tells a story about a cancer sufferer 
who used radioiodine in 1941. It 
was made on a laboratory scale 
and cost the patient $1,600. That 
same amount can be purchased 
here in Oak Ridge for $100. Doc- 
tors are also using radioisotopes to 
diagnose brain tumors, treat thyroid 
disorders and relieve certain heart 
ailments. 

Rising peacetime uses for radio- 
isotopes are building a sizable busi- 
ness for several different types of 
firms. Abbott Laboratories, the big 
North Chicago drug house, buys 
radioisotopes from Oak Ridge and 
mixes them with other substances 
so they can be used by physicians. 
Abbott is now equipping a plant 
in Oak Ridge and will soon begin 
doing this compounding at the 
atom city. Abbott is one of three 
firms making radioactive 
pounds. 


com- 


sahil 
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Another group of about 75 com- | 


panies make atomic instruments 
for counting radiations and_han- 
dling radioactive materials. There 
are also about 80 consultants who 
provide others with advice about 
using radioisotopes. 

They enable some companies to 
qualify as users of radioisotopes. 
The A.E.C, has also set up a school 
at Oak Ridge for firms and institu- 
tions interested in radioisotopes. 
Tuition is only $25 for the four 
week course. Established in 1948, 
it has graduated 800. ‘These stu- 
dents, most of whom have doctor’s 
degrees and have had five or more 
years research experience, have come 
_ from 44 states and 12 foreign coun- 
tries. The enrollment is limited to 


(32 at each session. 


The students are taught to use 
radioactive materials, how to de- 
sign a research laboratory where 
radioactive isotope work can be 
done, and how to use counters. 
While at the school they do labora- 
tory work, including such experi- 
ments as feeding a rat radioactive 
phosphorus and then disecting him 
to analyze the radioactivity in his 


| system with atomic counting in- 


struments. 


Tower St. Blues! 


(Continued from page 25) 


000 to 400,000 tons a year over 
their record 1951 consumption.” 
A rubber statistics collector is no 


| less pessimistic, “The price of nat- 


ural rubber is likely to fall to well 
below the 24-cents-a-pound break- 
even point of the most efficient pro- 


- ducers within the next few months. 


It could even go below 17 cents a 


pound.” 


These comments explain why nat- 
ural rubber men are so anxious to 


| fight synthetic for tire and water 
their | 


bottle dollars. Furthermore, 
commodity is vitally important to 
the financial solvency of Britain, 
not to mention the entire Sterling 
area. According to the Natural 
Rubber Bureau in Washington, 
rubber earned the Sterling area an 
estimated $400 million from the 


| U. S. last year — more than all the 


dollars Britain realized from her 
1951 sales of autos, textiles, silver- 
ware and all other commodities 
combined! 

A London rubber company e€x- 
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“ 


ecutive warns: “After you pull that 
peg out from under us, you'd better 
get ready for a call for more €co- 
nomic aid.” Another forecasts even 
direr consequences: “If we're kept 
from competing with synthetic in 
America, there’ll be economic chaos 
in southeast Asia after stockpiling 
ends. Estates will close down. Thou- 
sands of tappers will be laid off. 
Many will join communist bandits 
in Malaya—and don’t think that 
communism is much below the sur- 
face in Indonesia. The Reds will 
win by default what they couldn’t 
get with weapons — unless the U. S. 
is prepared to launch a Marshall 
Plan for that area.” 

What makes the natural rubber 
people so sure they could win back 
synthetic’s markets if they had the 
chance? 

“Our rubber grows on trees,” one 
of them declares. “It may be twice 
as expensive as synthetic now, but 
we could come down to 24 or 25 
cents a pound—a cent or two un- 
der the American government's 
price for synthetic— and still make 
a profit.” 


Relative Quality 

Why the emphasis on price? Do 
the natural rubber people doubt 
that their material is better than 
synthetic? 

The answer seems to be no— not 
any longer. They say that since 
“cold” GRS (general purpose syn- 
thetic) was developed just after 
World War II, the quality gap be- 
tween natural and _ synthetic has 
been narrowed considerably. 

Take automobile tires. Ordinar- 
ily, they account for a third of 
America’s rubber use, twice as much 
as truck and bus tires and four 
times as much as inner tubes, Amer- 
ica’s number two and number three 
rubber consumers. Latest figures of 
the Department of Commerce for 
1949, showed passenger car tires 
used up nearly 317,000 tons of rub- 
ber, truck and bus tires, less than 
161,000 tons and inner tubes, just 
over 79,000 tons. Yet, the London 
representative of a major Akron 
tire maker says, “We wouldn’t shift 
back to natural again unless it got 
cheaper than synthetic.” 

Each type of rubber has its out- 
standing features. Natural is more 
porous and more resilient than syn- 
thetic, and — other things equal — is 


preferred for truck and airplane’ 
tires, and foam rubber products. 
Synthetic, however, holds air at _ 
least seven times longer than nat- 
ural, and is preferred for inner 
tubes, as well as a wide variety of 
special uses for which natural was 
never used—for example, lining 
self-sealing airplane gas tanks. Gas- 
oline seeps through natural. Still, 
experts believe that half of Amer- 
ica’s rubber usage could be shifted 
to natural or synthetic, whichever 
was cheaper. 


Position of Synthetic 


Synthetic has yet to establish it- 
self in the postwar world outside 
the U. S. and cheaper natural is 
expected to make it even more dif- 
ficult for it to do so. The only ex- 
ception at the moment is Canada, 
which now produces about as much 
synthetic as the natural she im- 
ports. Germany, the only other 
country to produce synthetic in any 
quantity, turned out 115,754 tons in 
1943 to meet military requirements, 
but her plants have since been shut 
down almost completely, and the 
Western occupation powers are ex- 
pected to permit only a slow re- 
vival of the nation’s special-purpose 
synthetic industry. 

Russia is believed to be making 
some synthetic rubber but relying 
mainly on her rations of natural 
from the free world. Even U. S. 
synthetic exports, to begin at the 
rate of 17,000 tons a month soon, 
don’t attract too much attention 
from natural rubber growers, who 
figure they could always undersell 
synthetic on world markets. 

Nevertheless, chemists are con- 
stantly improving and lowering the 
cost of their petroleum and coal 
derivative. Britain’s Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., has been developing 
plans for the country’s first syn- 
thetic rubber plant and many other 
companies throughout the Western 
world are expected to do the same, 
as progress is made with synthetic. 

Natural rubber men aren’t ignor- 
ing this challenge, however. ‘They're 
developing better trees of their own 
and looking for new uses for nat- 
ural rubber. They’ve come up with 
trees that yield 2,000 pounds of 
rubber per acre annually, compared 
with 500 pounds an acre for older 
varieties. They grow these trees 
from new “Clonal” seeds or create 
them out of ordinary saplings by 
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grafting to them the buds of very 


milky trees that have matured. 
About half Malaya’s and Indonesia’s 
trees are already of these vastly im- 
proved types. 

One of the promising new uses 
for natural, now being developed, 
is rubber powder for making roads 


) less slippery and longer-lasting. Ex- 
perimental roads of this type were 
laid in the U. S. and several West- 


ern European countries just before 


the last war, when natural was 15 


cents a pound. 


But rubber’s price still has a long 
way to fall to make this application 
practical, on a large scale. As for 
the higher-yielding trees helping 
that along, it takes seven to eight 
years for a new tree to begin pro- 
ducing rubber, though once it does 
so it goes on dripping the rubber- 


bearing juice for about 32 years. At 


best, therefore, roads can only pro- 
vide a cushion for too-low prices 
while the more prolific trees are 
growing up. 


Other Problems 


Meanwhile, many other problems 
plague natural rubber people. Com- 


| munist bandits keep shooting at 
| Malayan foremen and workers from 


roadside jungles, a factor in last 
year’s Malaya output drop to 604,000 
tons, compared with 1948’s 698,000 


' tons. Taxes are another headache. 


Before World War II, Malaya 
levied no income tax on rubber 
company profits and charged an 
export duty of only a third of a 


|} cent per pound. Now, the duty is 


15 times the pre-war level, and Ma- 


| laya has added a 30 per cent in- 
| come tax on rubber company 


profits. 

Wages are also up. A Malayan 
tapper who got 20 cents a day in 
1938 and 91 cents a day in 1950, 
now demands at least $1.34 a day, 
and these higher wage levels are 
hard to depress. 

Natural rubber people have gone 
through tough times before. In 
1921, they were dragged along on an 
ll-cents-a-pound bottom after a 
steep slide from 1910's $2.06-a-pound 
price. But then Malaya produced 
almost all the world’s natural rub- 
ber so it was relatively easy for the 
British government to call growers 


together and restrict their produc- 


tion under the so-called Stevenson 


Restriction Scheme, that lasted un- | 
til November, 1928. By then, how- 
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COMMERCE — 
The people who grow and sell nae 
ural rubber would like to sleep off 
the next two or three years. They ~ 
figure that by then. the world’s rub- | 
ber appetite will catch up with the- 


ever, Indonesia was beginning to 
produce a lot of rubber, taking 
away more and more of Malaya’s 
customers with its lower prices. 
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Again in 1932, rubber prices fell 
—this time to less than three cents 
a pound! Producers throughout the 
world decided to do something 
about it and by 1934 the British, 


| Dutch (who ran Indonesia until it 


became independent after World 


| War II), the French (who produced 


some natural rubber in Indo-China) 
and other countries accounting for 
97 per cent of the world’s natural 


| rubber output agreed to abide by 


production quotas set by an inter- 
national committee. That scheme 
lasted until World War II and was 
allowed to expire in 1943 when the 
war and the Japanese occupation of 
southeast Asia made it academic. 
But things are different this time. 


world’s ability to make synthetic 
and grow natural, and the surplus 
will disappear. 

“Just look,” says one of them, 
“at what happened in the U. S. 
from 1900 to 1950: rubber use went 
from one pound per person to eight — 
pounds per person and is still ris-— 
ing. The rest of the world now is 
just where America was 50 years 
ago, consuming a pound of rubber 
per person, and we've every reason 
to believe their use will increase 
just as fast.” 

Unfortunately, however, the nat- 
ural rubber people cannot “sleep 
off” the next few years—if they 
tried, it would be more a nightmare 
than a restful sleep. 


Your Workers Grumbling? 


(Continued from page 29) 


that the things an employe criti- 
cizes or praises are the things which 
create poor or good morale. If he 
criticizes the employe benefits, pre- 
sumably they must be creating poor 
morale. However, the attitudes of 
people are not so easily manipu- 
lated, nor are cause and effect so 
directly obvious. 

In one employe morale study, 
conducted by a bank and _ trust 
company, the employes generally 
approved working conditions. But 
in the trust department, there was 
a steady flow of errors, misaddressed 
correspondence and misquoted data. 
Investigation disclosed that of two 
classifications of secretaries in the 
department, one complained about 
lighting, ventilation, and the like, 
while the other group was well 
satisfied. 

Since both groups were working 
under identical conditions, the ques- 
tion was raised as to why some 
were critical and others not. It was 
finally found that the critical group 
were secretaries to junior execu- 


tives, many with two bosses. With 


their loyalties divided, they had a 
feeling of insecurity and_ relative 
unimportance. These secretaries 
were thus more critical of every- 
thing about the organization. 
Improving working conditions 
would not have removed the basic 


causes of poor morale among these 
employes. They would simply have 
shifted their complaints to some- 
thing else, the washrooms or poor 
typewriters. The things they com- 
plained about were symptoms, not 


causes. 


Causes Often Obscured 
People are often not aware of 
the real causes of their dissatisfac- 
tions. Junior executives will com- 
plain about salaries, their burden 


of work, or company benefits, when 


the real complaint is that they see 
no path of advancement because 
the president keeps bringing in out- 


siders to fill higher jobs. Foremen 
will complain about working con- 


ditions in the plant, when the real 
trouble is what they regard as “un- 
reasonable pressure” from the plant 


superintendent, or, as in one case, 


that they resent not having a re- 


served parking place like the white- 


collar supervisors. 

It is sometimes equally difficult 
to ascertain the real reason for em-_ 
ploye satisfaction. In one case a 
woman factory worker was telling 
enthusiastically about the: plant 
where she worked: “It’s such a 
friendly place, and the bosses are so. 
interested in doing things for the 
workers. Why they even put in — 
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machines so we could buy a coke 
during rest periods.” Obviously, the 
coke machines did not create her 
good morale, they were merely a 
symbol to her of management’s in- 
terest and good will. While she 
spoke enthusiastically of the nice 
clean restrooms, the perfumed soap, 
and the available toweling, these 
were merely outward symptoms of 
the things which really pleased her 
— management's interest and respect 
for her and her fellow-workers. 

| 

Skill In Interpretation 


Another weakness in employe sur- 
veys is the problem of interpreta- 
tion. In many cases elaborate sur- 
veys have been made and manage- 
ment presented with volumes of 
Statistics showing responses to a 
wide range of questions. Manage- 
ment then must determine what the 
figures mean without having the 
experience and understanding nec- 
essary for such interpretation. It is 
much like going to the doctor with 
a stomach ache, having him give 
you a number of tests and then 
hand you a sheaf of X-rays and 
laboratory reports with the com- 
ment, “Here are the facts, you de- 
cide what to dor 

Management may find that 40) 
per cent of the workers are critical 
of supervision. Is that normal or 
abnormal? Does it indicate incom- 
petent foremen? How can it be im- 
proved? 

What is needed is a system which 
‘can be used to provide manage- 
ment with three things: 
| Continuing information on em- 
| ploye attitudes. Ideally there should 
| be a periodic accounting or inven- 
| tory so that management will know 
’ current conditions and can compare 
| with the past. 

Diagnostic information which can 
indicate serious morale conditions 
| and their causes. 
| Interpretation of such data in 
/ terms which will give management 
| guidance in corrective treatment. 

, Some managements have become 
/ aware of the need for such a system. 

Sears Roebuck and Company has 
| developed a type of survey which 
it uses as a regular tool for solving 
/ organizational problems. Their sys- 
tem is based on a standard ques- 
tionnaire coupled with interviewing 
by trained interviewers. They have 
used this questionnaire to locate 
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problem departments and for gen- 
eral diagnosis. 

The system works this way. First, 
it employs a standard questionnaire 
developed for the purpose of diag- 
nosing problems of organization 
and morale. Thus, it provides a 
basis for comparing different de- 
partments or for measuring changes 
over a period of time. 

Second, it brings a highly devel- 
oped skill to the interpretation of 
the data. 

Third, it is handled by the or- 
ganization itself without need for 
outside consultants. 

Fourth, it is extremely flexible as 
the emphasis is placed upon solving 
problems rather than on technicali- 
ties of method. In some cases only 
questionnaires are used; in others, 
only interviews, depending on the 
situation and the problem. 


New Method 


The newest development in this 
field is the recent announcement of 
an employe inventory developed by 
the Industrial Relations Center of 
the University of Chicago. This at- 
titude questionnaire was developed 
from the experience of Sears Roe- 
buck and other companies over the 
last few years, and provides a pro- 
file showing employe attitude in 14 
major categories. 

This questionnaire originally was 


COMMERCE — 
composed of about 450 statements 
upon which employes were asked | 
to comment. Now this has been . 
boiled down to 78 statements, upon 
which the employe reacts by mark- 
ing a cross in one of three boxes 
indicating that he agrees, disagrees 
or is undecided. Sample statements: 

The equipment we have to work 
with is O. K. 

If I have a question to ask, I feel 
free to ask someone higher-up. 

The washrooms here aren’t clean 
enough. 

Nobody knows what’s going on 
around here. 

My boss knows a great deal about 
his job. 

Seventy-eight statements like these 
cover the employe’s (1) attitude to- 
ward his job and conditions of 
work, (2) attitude toward pay and 
benefits, (3) personal relations with 
fellow-employes, supervisors and 
management; (4) attitude toward 
the operating efficiency of the plant; 
and (5) satisfactions resulting from 
his work. 

Each employe is also invited to 
comment upon any of these sub- 
jects, and these comments often 
provide a real insight into what a 
man actually thinks. The forms are 
turned in unsigned, so that honest 
reactions are usually given. The an- 
swers are readily tabulated, and the 
results arranged to give a morale 


It’s that snooty Mrs. Van Smart —who vowed 
she'd never set foot in my house.” 


4 
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“profile of the organization by de- 
partment or work area. 


This survey plan should be of 
great help to any management 
which hopes to develop a systematic 
approach for dealing with problems 
of morale. It is based on a sound 
technical understanding of the basic 
problems of attitudes, as well as 
_ practical experience in the use of 
surveys as a tool of administration. 
It is designed for simplicity of ad- 
| ministration and scoring. 

However, there is still the prob- 
lem of analysis. With such an in- 
strument, the meanings of particu- 
_ lar profiles are not self-evident. 
They are analogous to X-rays — 
what may be clear to the experi- 
enced expert may be meaningless 
to the layman. For that reason care 
in interpretation is paramount and 
for some time to come it may be 
essential that the questionnaire be 
supplemented with other data be- 
fore sound conclusions can _ be 
drawn. 


That other data can only come 
from the experience of men trained 
in interpreting the results of such 
questionnaires, skilled in under- 
standing the meaning of the profile 
results. Used and interpreted by 
men who have the proper back- 
ground, the technique should go 
far in fostering company under- 
standing of employe morale. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 18) 


up 60 per cent from 1939, but the 
supply per person is only 36 per 
cent larger because the population 
has increased 24,000,000 in that pe- 
riod. The increases are not uniform, 
of course. Food production is 35 
per cent larger, but with more peo- 
ple and higher food exports, the 
per capita increase is only about 11 
per cent. Factory civilian goods pro- 
| duction is up about 80 per cent 
| over pre-war, or nearly 55 per cent 
per capita. The volume of personal 
services — medical attention, hotel 
lodgings, dry cleaning, and the like 
—is up 65 per cent, or about 40 
per cent for each consumer in the 
country. 

Northwestern National goes on 
to say, with sound logic, that those 
increases in actual goods and serv- 
ices are what really have raised our 
standard of living—“not the vast 

increase in the number of dollars 
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SHEARED TO SIZE 


Cold Rolled 
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BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 
139th and S. Western Ave. 


Blue Island, Ill. 
CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 


FOR 


VENTILATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST AND FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. ° CHICAGO 12 


Manufacturers 


¢ Switchboards 
° Panelboards 
° Steel Cabinets 


for ELECTRIC LIGHT and 
POWER DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO SWITCHBOARD 
COMPANY, INC. 


4506 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30 
Kildare 5-7723 
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MILLING 
CUTTERS 


Special Metal 
Cutting Tools 


MIDWESTERN 


Tool Company 
3932 Diversey Ave. 
CHICAGO 47 


Phone AVenue 3-2500 
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x HILD Floor Machines 


Used to scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, 
grind or steel-wool 
floors of all kinds. 
Six models with brush- 
spreads from II to 
19 inches. Available 
with or without solu- 
tion storage tank 
mounted on handle. 
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Portable Vacuum 3 
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Gmrury.. NO. filter to } 
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chinery, stock bins, 

overhead pipes, etc. és 
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iy 
4927-1955 Ask for 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


MACHINE CO. 


RAndolph 6-2540 
740 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


N MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


OUR sty ver 


MAHOGANY 
LUMBER 
1850 - 102 Years - 


CARLOADS OR LESS 
ALL GRADES 


MOnroe 6-0170 
THE RAYNER CO. 


1400-20 W. Carroll Ave. 


1952 


EXCELSIOR STORAGE BINS 
ALL SIZES 


GEO. W. DIENER MFG. CO. 


422 N. Monticello Ave. Chicago 24, Ill. 
VAn Buren 6-7070 


in circulation, which has merely 
produced the inflation that has 
cheated millions out of their share 
of the improvement.” 


¢ Our Wealthy Farm Friends — 
Robertson and Buckley, Inc., the 
Chicago ad agency that publishes 
“Re: Advertising,” comes up with 
the prediction that cash farm re- 
ceipts, which have been steadily 
rising, may actually total more than 
$31.5 billion this year, topping even 
the previous record year of 1948. 
The agency believes “cash farm re- 
ceipts” are considerably more im- 
portant to businessmen than “net 
farm income” which the Agriculture 
Department usually emphasizes, be- 
cause the latter is “the farmers’ 
take-home pay if they weren't al- 
ready home.” 

Cash income, on the other hand, 
is used first for machinery, labor, 
seed, chemicals and other operating 
expenses, and then what is left over 
goes into consumer goods and sav- 
ings. The agency adds that accord- 
ing to government figures there 
were a million fewer persons work- 
ing on farms at the peak of last 
summer’s harvest. This would indi- 
cate that the increased demand for 
labor-saving farm machinery, which 
appeared last year, is almost certain 
to intensify this year — especially in 
light of the government’s call for a 
six per cent rise in agricultural out- 
put this year. 

Since this will mean bringing 
marginal land back into produc- 
tion, the demand for fertilizer and 
chemicals is also likely to rise. 


¢ The High Cost of Government 
— Government revenues, Federal, 
state and local combined, have been 
running ahead of total private sav- 
ings — business and individual to- 
gether —by margins of $20 billions 
or more every year since the end 
of World War II. So declares the 
Institute of Life Insurance on the 
basis of Department of Commerce 
figures. For the five years, 1946-50 
inclusive, the margin of aggregate 
government revenues over private 
savings added up to a total of $131 
billions. These revenues come, for 
the most part, from taxes of various 
kinds. 

For 1950, the last full year for 
which official figures are available, 
total government revenues came to 


COMMERCE 


$69.8 billions. In the same year ag- 
gregate gross savings of individuals 
and business amounted to $38.5 
billions. Thus the government took 


$1 out of the economy that year 
for every 55 cents that the people — 


are 


Y 


oy 


and business together were able to . 


save. 

Government revenues rose from 
$11.3 billions in 1929 to $68.8 bil- 
lions in 1950, an increase of more 
than sixfold. By contrast, gross pri- 
vate savings aggregated $38.5  bil- 
lions in 1950 as compared with 
$15.5 billions in 1929, a net rise 
of only 150 per cent. 


e Employe Benefits—Evidence of 


the growing role that business and 


industry have assumed in meeting 
the problem of worker retirement is 


provided by figures compiled by the — 


Commerce Department covering the 
annual trend of non-wage and 
salary payments for the benefit of 
employes ia private enterprise Over 
the last two decades. While expan- 
sion in various employe benefits has 
been general, these figures show 
that the most striking advance has 
occurred in the classification of em- 
ployer contributions to private pen- 
sion and welfare funds. 


These contributions amounted to 


$2.4 billions last year. Just about a 
decade ago—in 1940, to be exact 
—employer contributions to such 
funds came to less than $200 mil- 
lions, while in booming 1929 they 
were even smaller. They crossed the 
billion dollar mark in 1946. 

Group insurance of various types 
—life, annuities, and accident and 
sickness —has played an important 
role in the growth of pension and 
welfare fund payments. More than 
19,000,000 individuals are now cov- 
ered under group life insurance 
and over 2,000,000 under group an- 
nuities. In the field of health in- 
surance, more than half the entire 
pepulation has hospital expense 
benefits under various private plans. 
Total premiums and considerations 
paid for group life, group annul- 
ties, and group accident and sick- 
ness came to nearly $1.9 billions in 


1950, or more than double the 1946 _ 


total. 


Thus, the total non-wage pay- 
ments for the benefit of employes 


in private business, including the 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONIC 
RADIO & TELEVISION 


Supplies and Parts 


WHE S-f SI D»E 
Guo U) BUR Bas 
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Distributors in 


PAR K 


OAK 
Aerovox 
Central Lab 
Hickok 
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General Electric 
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Merit Ohmite 
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Superior Electric Potter-Brumfield 


Complete Catalog For 
Industral Buyers 


FAST DELIVERY SERVICE 


MA nsriw 6-411] 


or (Dial Opr.) 
VILLAGE 8-3960 


Meluin 
ELECTRONICS, INC. 


321 MADISON 
Oak Park, Ill. 


WESTERN ENGRAVING 
AND EMBOSSING COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL 
AND 
RAILROAD 


ANdover 3-0975 
123 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


SHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


VIBRATION and NOISE CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 


Engineering Service ® Test Reports 


CARL HUSSMAN, Inc. 
3005 N. OAKLEY AVE. 
LAkeview 5-2238 


LANDRY PERSONNEL 
Specializing in 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL 
e@ BANKING 
@ FINANCIAL 


@ LEGAL 
@ OFFICE 


11 S. La Salle Financial 6-4760 


EEE 


CHAIRS TABLES 


FILING EQUIPMENT 


DESKS 


Office Furniture Clearing House 
| 236 W. Lake St. DEarborn 2-3456 


employers’ share of social security 
taxes, aggregated $6.2 billions for 
1950. ‘This sum was more than 
triple the comparable payments in 
1940 and is some 15 times the total 
of such payments in 1929-! 


e From Lab To Factory— The criti- 


cal shortage of technically trained | 
and highly skilled personnel is re- | 


tarding production and forcing many 
companies to switch key personnel 
from research work to production 
work, according to 146 manufactur- 
ing companies surveyed by the Na- 


tional Industrial Conference Board. | 


Two thirds of the firms reported 
they are now “actively seeking” 


engineers, chemists, physicists, and | 


such skilled men as die sinkers, pat- 
ternmakers and tool makers. 

Furthermore, the current market 
rates caused by competition for such 
people “are having an adverse ef- 
fect on established company wage 
structures,” the cooperating compa- 
nies declared. Many report that 
their wage rates give them “little 
leeway to compete for labor” in 
their areas. 

Many companies reported the loss 
of trained people to other compa- 
nies which have comparable wage 
scales, but which can nevertheless 
offer starting wages at the upper 


| limits of a wage scale as an em- 


ployment inducement. Several firms 
added, however, that before hiring 
technical and highly skilled per- 
sonnel, they now check with the 
employe’s former company to de- 
termine whose need for the man 
is the more critical. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 14) 
ing importance of savings to their 
business and to the economy, par- 
ticularly as an anti-inflation meas- 
ure: 


e New Chlorine Plant — {In an ef- 
fort to alleviate the nation’s critical 
chlorine shortage, Monsanto Chem- 


ical Company has purchased equip- | 


ment for a complete chlorine plant 
from Dr. Oronzio De Nora. of 


Milan, Italy, developer of the De | 


Nora mercury cell. The new plant, 


to be constructed at Anniston, Ala., | 


and 
ENGINEERING 
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LIGHT AND POWER WIRING | 
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ACE REPORTING CO. 
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CONVENTION AND 
COURT REPORTING 
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Members of Chicago Convention Bureau 


127 N. Dearborn DEarborn 2-0806 


Incentive Campaigns 


and 


Liquidating Premium Programs 


An organization capable of planning your 
entire incentive program, either in sales 
or employee campaigns — more than 1000 


companies use our service—a selection of 
1,400 nationally advertised items available 
at our wholesale prices for prize purposes. 


WRITE OR CALL 


ROSS COLES 


G COMPANY INC. 
333 W. LAKE ST. 


AN dover 3-0653 


A-GUARANTEED HEATING CO. 


COMPLETE HEATING 
PLANTS 


Service 


Installation 


BOILER REPLACEMENTS 


Specialists in 
Industrial & Commercial 
Applications 
Complete Engineering and 
Installation Facilities 
FOR 
Commercial and Industrial 
Rotary Oil & Gas Burners 
4317 W. Irving Park MUlberry 5-3250 
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“TANKS BY COOPER” 


# ANY SIZE 
* ANY TYPE 


& ¢ ANY LINING 
= WAX DIP - PLASTIC DIP TANKS 
= Stee! Oil Jacketed Metal Cleaning 
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RIVER SYRUP 
CALL CAnal 6-2000 
GREEN RIVER CORP. 


1926 W. 18th St. 


GREEN 


fortably in the other half. 
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will have an output of 25 tons a 
day and is expected to be in opera- 
tion by mid-Summer. 


¢ Canning Increase— he Ameri- 
can Can Company notes that over 
65 per cent of the Florida citrus 
crop now goes into cans. A decade 
ago barely five per cent of all Flor- 
ida oranges were marketed in cans. 


e Metallurgy Aid—A new 196- 
page book, dealing with the ma- 
chinability of ultra-hard metals and 
their alloys, has been published by 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, under 
sponsorship of the Air Materiel 
Command’s Industrial Resources 
Division. ‘The book deals with such 
problems as machining titanium 
into a jet engine part, the type of 


Here’s A Paint That Fire Avoids! 


This may look like an example of trick photography — fire 
raging on one side of a small structure and men standing com- 
It’s no trick, however, but a re- 
markable demonstration of the fire-resistant qualities of new | 
interior paints and coatings developed in research labs recently. 

One half of the building pictured here was painted with a 
new product called “Albi-R,” which, according to its developer, 
Albi Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Conn., puffs up 
into a sponge-like, highly resistant mat when exposed to in- 
tense heat or fire. This insulating mat thus serves as a pro- 
tective fire barrier that prevents the spread of flame. It is also 
said to retard heat penetration into the painted surfaces, thus 
tending to prevent falling walls and other structural damage. 

“Albi-R,” which comes in six pastel shades as well as standard 
white, is distributed in the Chicago area by W. P. Slattery and 
Associates, 228 N. La Salle Street. 
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machine tool required to form 
high-temperature alloys and cast 
irons used in jet engines, and the 
life expectancy of a machine tool 
used to cut stainless steel. Copies 
of the metalworking guide are 
available from Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, Woodridge, N. J., but 
there is a limited quantity. 


¢ More Rubber in ’52—The rub- 
ber industry’s outlook for addi- 
tional rubber supplies this year is” 
encouraging, according to B. F. 
Goodrich President John L. Coll- 
yer. He estimates that about 1.2 
million to 1.3 million tons of rub- 
ber, crude and American-made, 
will be consumed this year as a re- 
sult of increased military and ci- 
vilian requirements. About 65 per 
cent of this total, he believes, will 
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| HEAT TREATING 
FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


UNION HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
105 W. Adams CEntral 6-2358 


Lowest cost Group Life, Dismemberment, Ac- 
cident, Hospitalization, Surgical and Medical 
Plan offered in one package. Our Repre- 
| sentative will call by appointment. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO HOSPITAL PLAN 


WESTLAKE PRESS, INC. 
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& Offset Printing 
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UNIFORMED GUARD 
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KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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SINCE 1894 


COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL 
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For Purposes of Construction—Legal—title 
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Loans. Registered IIlinois G Indiana 
RAndolph 6-7609 
NATIONAL SURVEY SERVICE Inc. 
134 N. La Salle 


S. Pasquinelli 


COMPLETE SCIENTIFIC 
BIOCHEMICAL TEST 
SCIENTIFIC DIETS for 
VITAMIN DEFICIENCIES 
At Present Location 20 Years 


NUTRITIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
162 N. State DEarborn 2-0485 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 
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La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


2) 
FRANK G. REYNOLDS & CO. 


Management Leasing 
| Mortgages Sales 
Complete Real Estate Service for 


Insurance Companies, 


Estates, Lawyers and Owners 


500 N. Dearborn St. SUperior 7-7300 


| LICENSED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
ALSO CORRESPONDENTS FOR 


LLOYD'S of LONDON 


- A. F. SHAW and CO., INC. 
| Insurance Exchange Phone WAbash 2-1068 
SH hee 175 W. JACKSON 


come from domestic rubber-pro- 
ducing plants. This output should 
establish a new domestic rubber 
production record in excess of the 


previous peak reached in World 
\Were IE 


¢ Plastic Ducting — Ducting sys- 
tems for chemical plants made of 
corrosion resistant plastic are now 
being manufactured by the mechan- 
ical goods division of United States 
Rubber Company. ‘Tanks, liners, 
trays, hoppers, feeders, fume exhaust 
hoods and the like are made from 
a blend of styrene plastic and acryl- 
onitrile rubber for the handling of 
acids, alkalies, aliphatic hydrocar- 
bons and other basic chemicals. 


e Latin American Readers— When 
the Export News Service of New 
York queried 170 editors of leading 
Latin American newspapers re- 
garding the most popular U. S. busi- 
ness news among their readers, nine 
out of 10 reported that television 
progress in this country has top 
preference. The editors added that 
business news about the automotive, 
petroleum, rubber, chemical and 
agricultural machinery industries in 
the United States were runners-up 
in that order. 


e Alloy Substitute — Recent tests 
by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion indicate that the element boron 
is a successful substitute for criti- 
cally short alloys such as nickel and 
chromium in steel-making. A com- 
pany engineer, P. R. Wray, declares 
that for the majority of applications 
for constructional alloy steels, boron 
can probably replace a sizable quan- 
tity of nickel, chromium, molybde- 
num and other critical alloys where 
their presence is necessary only for 
hardenability. 


e Builders’ Aid—A question and 
answer booklet explaining how the 
controlled materials plan affects 
homebuilding has been issued by 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The booklet explains how 
builders obtain materials under 
CMP and reviews the various limi- 
tations on the continuing or start- 
ing of residential construction. It is 
available from HHFA, Washington 
hw Dist Gs 
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Subcontract Work Wanted 


On this page and the seven pages that follow will be found offerings 
of a wide variety of facilities and services available in the Chicago 
area for government defense subcontract work. This valuable direc- 
tory also includes offerings of services helpful in obtaining govern- 
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= 113 
Hussman, (CET Bl Oita a OS oe etc, ees ee en ee 171 
ae ; : % 
Biicots soil Spring, Cov 54 
_ R.-W. Sayre Company 
Illinois Commercial Men’s Association 77 
Illinois Packaging Co. 176 
Illinois Traveling Men’s Health (ANSSO'S Fe pee 63 
fodastrial Gear Mig: Co.5 ee 145 
RR, J. Skala Company 
Penland Engineering, Inc: 4222-202 - 173 
‘Insured Investment Associates 00 164 
_ De Munn & McGuiness, Inc. 
International Harvester Company... (66 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Interstate Machinery Co., Inc. _.-.1.--.....- 121 
Jones Frankel Company, Adv. 


sh RG hy ea ea 
Tron Fireman Mfg. Co... 
Advertising Producers—Associated 


Jackson, A. L., Go... 118 
BAPEOLENTICAUSET CS) oe eon cn Saree teen nana enlace 105 
Mfohnson; J. Oliver, Seed Co.........--:-..-----..-2...-- 72 
: K 
PEE SCLIN ACE tL est tt ase ee ee oes ss LOO 
Kedzie Protective Patrol __...... 22,173 
‘Kenosha Auto Transport Corp... = 107 
Kidder, Peabody & Company aele2 
Kleen Air Service Co......... _ 158 
Klein, Mathias, & Sons... 83 
Kloster Steel Corp... eee OT 
Knott & Mielly, Inc. ISG 
Krasberg, R., & Sons Mfg. Gos ace AN ET) 
Kroeschell Papineeritig Gore er eee Se . 43 
L 
Lanahan, M. eam nce eee ae 167 
IESE Dorsoiitiol 22st ee eee ae svete. eee. 171 
te ea WiCASe nee me Cella on oo Soe 134 
Beaming, sArthur S53) OC (CO. cs ake eect 168 
Vernon S. Weiler 
Larson Calculating & Typing Service, Inc... 148 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co... 14 
_ Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 
Leopoldi Advertising Species 0 Ae a Soh 164 
Leslie Welding Co... Ee ae L776 
Levine Co., Nathan aes het (UBS 
Lift Truck Service Compoay = ills 
BRCM FOCtICES' COtp ss ee es eas ade ete 158 
Lorenz, Geo. M., Steel Cos ae LAT. 
Lou Steel Dicducis Co. - 142 
Meant Cow GeO. (See aan ome 111 
we M 
Madison Personnel = _.. 134 
Management Control Charts cos ee. ee ee 135 
Scantlin & Company 
Marbelette Floor Co._ a oes 570 
Marquis, Howard F., i errant on i eoetien te 162 


Mars, Inc. 
~ Marsh & McLennan, Inc... 


_ Doremus & Company, Inc. 
Maver 2’ Oscate 06 GOs te. eee ee 9S 
Sherman & Marquette 

AGC loudse Wo Bs GC GOs oa cteccrectnc teen tte 12 


The Huwen Co. 


Beiterlicke Systems, Linc. -..2220---<eeep eo — ene en 142 
1ST Ele BY re; eich 6 Ce ls opera ae Ne pre: ne eee 171 
Merchants Matrix Cut Syndicate 148 

Beilercoid Corporation ...-.----2-s-0-- eee «10 
_ Mercury Menatactucing Ca: Penns ee ey eee ea 47 

_ Metron Shipping Corp... _ 116 
EMleyers, Edward J., Co... —----- = 141 


Berreyne, Gethatdes Fs) Cosee 2a See = 128 
- Midwest Compressed Steel Co 2 

_ Midwestern Tool Company——.... 

Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard... 

Charles D. Spencer & Associates 


Bicerison Hotels 2.55 22 147 

Patton, Hagerty wv Sullivan). Cinee 
Mountain Valley Water Co. ——--.-.--..------------ 114 
137 


Mutual Planograph Company _--...-.....—------- 


N 


Bacional Brick Co. ._...... 

- National Pesticide Ce... The_ 

_ National Rubber Stamp Co... 
National Survey Service, isc oe were 


National WNT ase iG Otho nn acu eons Perse 


a. 
a 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. s«64 
NicoudwsManttactiritiss Go.-8 st 92 
Nielsen, S. N., Company... 92 
Nikoh Tube Company .............. 33 


J. J. Gordon Co. 
North American Life Insurance Co. 


ore 42 
Northern Industrial Supply 120 
Nutritional Service, Inc. 173 

0) 

Office Furniture Clearing House __ 171 
Office Personnel Service, Inc. 180 
Ogden, Sheldon & Co. 104 
Oil Products Co., Inc. 179 


One La Salle Street Building Te. oo = ~ 71 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law Inc. 
Pp 
P & G Service Corp........-..-.--. ee re eee 1D 
Parisian Novelty Co... ee es ty 48 
Robert Peterson Adv. “Agency 
Partridge & Anderson ................ aoe Sea 106 
Peabody Coal Comey. he Pe ad eee eR 89 
Fitzmorris & Miller 
Pease>) CG. Fs, Go. ; 151 
Pedersen’s Drotective Patrol oe 136 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co..__ : 4 
Needham, Louis & ee Inc. 
Personnel Laboratory, The. aetna ily} 
Personnel Materials Co..-........—--..-..-..-.-- 123 
Grimm w& Craigle 
Pesticide | Cowes see ee te Se ee he ee 136 
Phipps Industrial Land Trust 130 


Jewell F. Stevens Adv. Co. 


Phoenix “Urimening Coes 02a ws ascend 

Pick, Albert, Co., Inc._._.-..--.-.-- 

Pope, William A., Co. 

Portland Cement eas Pe ee Se DT: 
Roche, Williams & Cleary; “Tne 

Premier Metal Works, Inc. ..-.....------------.--.---------- 180 

Press’, Jacob, Sons Inc... 115, 

Production Steel Co. of Illinois _. 168 

Protection Mutual Fire Ins. Co... reek OS 

Protective Coatings, Inc._........-.---------------------- 25 
Wm. Balsam Agency 

Public Savings & Loan Association... 92 

Purdy Company.....-------------------------------fe-- 118 

Q 
Quantity Photo Corp... Z 
Quick Tool Co.........-....-.---— 


Quonset Sales, Inc 
Fredric R. Kleiman 


Rapid Copy Setvice........-.-------------—--—--—-~ 
Rayner Company, The... 
Real Estate Research Corp... 

Redfield Personnel Service... 


Regal Musical Instrument Co. 102 
Reliable Engineering Co of 176 
Reliance Cabinet Co...--..--- 100 

154 


Reliance Typesetting Co.. 
Republic Realty Rortecee Comp. 
Reynolds, Frank G., & Co... 
Rice, Robert W., & Co., rice 


Richard, L., & Co., Inc.-—---------------- 

Rittenhouse & Embree Co..--...--------------~~--~ 
E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 

Roberts-Stage Electric Co., Inc..-.---—---- 171 

Roto Processing Co : 158 

Rubloff, Arthur, & Co... ee we ern 157 

Runkle-Thompson-Kovats Inc.-....-.-—--------- = 58 

Ss 

St. Paul Federal Savings & Loan A 
Association of Chicago...---..--.-.----- 165 

Santa Fe Railway peers 53 
Leo Burnett Compand: ‘Inc. 

Savoy Drug & Chemical Company 165 
Lund & Willett Agency 

Scarrow, J. C., Co. fee 178 

Schreiner Steel Brodacts. fon 5 ae =a 147 

Schuessler, Wm... (See ae 178 

Schwarz Paper Gas fee Sa Pee pice Re A acct 175 
Frederick Asher, Inc. 

Service Machine Co... ke ee el 132 

Shaw, Ac Bi,n0e Cory) Line. onan ce 173 

Shelley Steel Gore ee ee eee. =ssttte 149 

Sheridan, L. J., & Co. Be tees : 8-71 
Albert Frank-Guenther gis Ine: 

Shippers Bag Supply Company — ee 


Sievert Electric Co., Inc......... 
Edgar W. Fischer 


Skilsaw, Inc. 


Skokie Valley Asphalt Co., Inc. 52 
Slidematic Products Inc. bez Nae 180 
Snow, Fred, Steel Treating Cs. 173 
South Shore Iron Works eel OS 
Sparky Specialties Inc.___ y 97 
Special Architectural Metal co . 179 
Spitzer’s Office Furniture House En) 
Standard Asbestos Mfg. Co. == 91 
Standard Stamping & Dertoratines Ge 180 
Allen Agency 
Standard Transformer Corp. ie 86 
Burnet-Kuhn Advertising Co. 
Stat) West, Gattage: (Co. fe ee 102 
Starkweather & Shepley, Inc........................-- 146 
Steel Supply Co., The... LB:G 
Jewell F. Stevens Co. 
Steel Warehousing Corp... 125 


Sterling Products Co., Inc... as sti 99 


Sterling Reflector & Mfg. Co.............................. 178 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison Inc. 18 
Stewart, James, Corporation —__..__.. 146 
Stewart-Warner Corporation... 128 
Sturm-Bickel! Gos ao: sara as eset pee 106 
Sudler & Co... 136 
Superior Gleoprie leeee Sips ee 154 
O'Neil, Larson & McMahon 
Surty. Mfc: Co.) Inc:, sthe.2 221 eee _ 178 


ae 
Tauber, Michael, 
Thermel, Inc.___-.......- 
Transilwrap Co. —-.......... 
Triangle Electric Company. See ee 162 
Truck Rail Terminals, Inc. 149 
Twentieth Century Press_............--..-..-=-- = 90 
Doremus & Company 
U 
Union Hospital Association. 173 
Union Steel Products Co. ...- 177 
Wesley Aves & Associates 
United Air Lines, Inc......---------- peepee sk — 4 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
United Machinery Sales Co... = 15 
United Savings & Loan Association TO. 
United Specialties Co... Se ss 2 4179) 
United States Steel Corporation . sas Pee ee 16-17 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Universal Insurance Co.....-...--------------------------- 116 
Universal Oil Products Co........--.-—--------—-—---— 107 
Vv 
Van Cleef Brothers, Inc....--.---------------------------— 176 
Hamilton Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Van Vlissingen, J. H., & Company... - 130 
Jewell F. Stevens Ado. Co. 
Verson Allsteel Press Co.-.---------------—------>- 112 


Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
Victor Adding Machine Co. .-..-..-—-----------——- 9 
John W. Shaw Advertising Inc. 


Vogue Wright Studios... s ees A IE) 
Vyse, Arthur F., & Con oe 176 
Ww 
Wakem 8& McLaughlin._.......--——--------——— 150 

1 Aa 105 


Walker-Jimieson, Inc. —-.....--- 
Weil Pump Co..........-- = _. 87 


Weiss Steel Co., Inc....2------------------- oe 173 

Wernecke Studios —...—-.-------------------- ee 84 

West, Richard H., Co..-..---------- 92 

Western Engraving & Benpossit Company ... 171 

Western Felt Works..............------.- 2 See LIS 
Gritchfield & Co. 

Western Metal Spinning Works... 175 

Western Rust Proof Co.......--.------------- 61 

Westinghouse Electric Corp... 69 
The Advertising Corp. 

Westlake Press, Inc............-------------------——=~ 

Willoughby & Co..-....--...------------- 

Wilson, J. H., Supply Co... 

Wilson, Percy, Mortgage & Finatidel Corp. 165 

Witte meV te nn CO ctor SS 76 

Woodworkers’ Tool Works, Inc.........-- 150 

ve 
Yale Polishers & Platers Inc. = 176 


“a 


each 


Two crabby Maine farmers met 
other every morning for 20 years in the 
village post office without exchanging a 


single word. One day, Farmer Billings 
turned left when he exited instead of 
right. “Where ya goin’?” asked his startled 
neighbor. 

“None o’ yer durn business,” snapped 
Billings. “And I wouldn’t tell ye that 


much if ye warn’t an old friend.” 
e 


A new Congressman flung down several 
typewritten sheets before his secretary. 

“Don’t use such long words in my 
speeches,” he said. “I want to know what 
Im talking about.” 


Smith had been scolding his wife and 
ended up saying, “And I believe. you fib 
a little at times.” 

“But I mean well,” his wife returned 
meekly. “I think it’s a wife’s duty to speak 
well of her husband, occasionally.” 


The boss called one of his clerks into 
his office. “I have noticed, Jones,” he be- 
gan, “that you, of all my clerks, seem to 
put your whole life and soul into your 
work. No detail is too small to escape 
your attention. No hours are too long for 
you.” 

Jones glowed with pride and the antici- 
pation of promotion and a salary raise. 

“And so, Jones,” his employer went on, 
“I am forced, much against my will, to 
fire you. It is such men as you who go 
out and start competitive companies.” 


About the only thing the modern gir! 
can cook as good as her mother is some 
man’s goose. 


“Why is it that you carry only one 
plank while everyone else carries two?” 
the building foreman asked Slow Joe. 

; “I guess,” replied Slow Joe, “they're 
just too lazy to make two trips like I do.” 


“My wife’s a wonder. Last winter she 
knitted me socks out of an old bathing 
costume, and this summer she knitted a 
bathing suit for herself out of one of my 
old socks.” 


A Communist politician, the Red Boss 
of a small Balkan state, was bitterly dis- 
appointed when nobody would use the 
newly-issued stamps bearing his portrait. 
The Moscow-appointed dictator questioned 
a postmistress who explained that the 
fault lay with the stamps not sticking. 

Seizing one, the politician licked it and 
affixed it to an envelope. “Look,” he de- 
manded, “they stick perfectly. Now, why 
aren’t they on every envelope?” 

The patient postmistress hedged a little, 
then murmured, “Well, comrade, you may 
as well learn the truth. The people keep 
spitting on the wrong side.” 


“Some of you pedestrians walk as if you 
owned the streets.” 

“Some of you motorists drive around 
just as if you owned your cars.” 


Dub (to caddie): “Wel, how do 
like my game?” 
Caddie: “I guess it’s all right. But I still 


prefer golf.” 


you 


COMMERCE 


A mild little man walked into an in 
come-tax inspector’s office, sat down and 
beamed on everyone. 


“What can we do for you?” asked the - 


inspector. 
“Nothing, thank you, 


; 
5 


replied the little 


man, “I just wanted to meet the people — 


I’m working for.” 
e 


A psychiatrist was questioning a patient 
and asked — “What would you say would 
be the difference between a little boy and 
dwarf?” 

The patient thought for a while and 
said —‘Well, there might be a lot of dif- 
ference.” 3 

“What, for instance?” asked the psychi-_ 
atrist, encouragingly. 

“Well,” replied the patient, 
might be a girl.” 


“the dwarf 


a 
. a 
Dot —“I didn’t accept Jim the first time— 
he proposed.” ss 
Alice —““No, dear, you weren’t there.” 
4 


Bobby’s Uncle Fred had come for a visit 
and just as he was leaving he gave the 
lad a shiny new quarter. 

“Be careful with.that money,” his Uncle 
admonished. “Remember the old saying, 


‘A fool and his money are soon parted!’ ” 


“Yes, Uncle,” replied Bobby, “but just 


the same I want to thank you for parting 


with it.” 
e 


Mrs. Jones: “The annual office dinner 


is next week. What are you going to 
wear?” 
Mrs. Brown: “My black dress. We're 


supposed to wear something to match our 
husband’s_ hair.” 

Mrs. Jones: “Oh, dear! 
I'd better go!” 


I don’t think 
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“You don’t want to bother with an estimate — 
you don’t care how much it cost, do you?” 


